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ABSTRACT 

The report describes the activities of the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped (BIH) , and state and local education 
agencies during the first vear of the implementation of, Public Law 
9 4-1 H2 (Education for All Handicapped Children Act). The report 
includes findings from relevant studies and court cases, data 
provided ty states in their Annual Program Plans , and information . 
gathered by Members of the staff of the Division of Assistance to.. 
States during their monitoring activities. The information was 
organized around the following six guestions which serve as the 
chapters: "Are the Intended Beneficiaries Being Served?" , "In What 
-Serttinge-Are Benef iciar-iei>-8eing -Served?!*, "What Services Are Being 
Provided?", "what Administrative Mechanisms Are in Place?", "What Are 
the Consequences of Implementing the Act?", and "To What Extent is 
the Intent of the Act Being Net?". About half the report consists of 
appendixes including the BEH notes and study review, the evaluation 
plan for the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, the special 
studies funding history, and extensive tables of data obtained 
primarily from child counts and states 1 Annual Program Plans. 
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Foreword 



% Public Law 94-142 amending the Education of the 
Handicapped Act represents the most important 
legislation for the handicapped ever passed. With 
its passage, the United States committed itself to a 
national purpose of assuring that a "free appropriate 
public education" would be available to all 
handicapped children. Since P.L. 94-142 was passed 

— in— 1 9 75T-the- Bureeu-of-Educ^tion for -the-Handicapped- 
has been responsible for developing regulations and 
administering the Act. x 

One of the Act's provisions calls for the 
submission to the Congress, beginning this year, of 
an annual progress report. Thus the following pages 
describe activities conducted by the Bureau as well 
as by the State and local educational agencies during 
the first year of P.L. 94-142' s implementation. 
While it is too early to say that all of the 
participating agencies have fully implemented all 
aspects of the Act, the amount of activity generated 
by the Act suggests that the commitment to achieving 
the goal of a free appropriate public education for 
all handicapped children is strong. 

Consonant with its administrative 
responsibilities, the Burea" has established 
clear-cut, constructive monitoring and evaluation 
procedures, together with a wide range of technical 
assistance, teacher: training programs, media and 
materials development, and research dissemination 
activities. This is not to say the efforts to 
implement JP.L. 94-142 hav e been universally 
welcomed. In the great majority of circumstances, 
however, the problems encountered relate to 
complicated issues for which there are no easy 
solutions — historic patterns of no available 
programs or conflicts between Federal and State 
practices and procedures, for example.' Nonetheless, 
Federal and State education officials have forged 
close and successful relationships with teachers and 
school administrators across the country, and 
together they are bringing about a revolutionary 
advance in the education of our nation's handicapped 
youngsters. 

Edwin W. Martin 
Deputy Commissioner 
Bureau of Education for 

the Handicapped 
January 1979 
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Preface 



When the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
was tirst given responsibility for evaluating 
implementation of P.L. 94-142, it established a new 
branch especially for this activity. Designated the 
State Program Implementation Studies Branch (SPISB), 
this unit of the Bureau's Division of Innovation and 
Development has developed the evaluation plan • 
described in Appendix B and supported the studies v 
described in Appendix C. The SPISB staff, headed, by 
Miry Kenzi»<Sy, also assist^W Commissioner in 
pi sparing the required snaual 'reports to the 
Congress, of which this report is the first. The 
contents of this report include findings from 
relevant studies and court cases, data provided by 
Stfftes in their Annual Program Plata, and information 
gathered by members oi' the staff of the Division of 
Assistance to States during their monitoring 
activities. That wide array of information was then 
organized around six questions which constitute the 
six chapters of this report. Contributions to the 
report have come from Louis Daniels on, Kathleen 
Fenton, Linda Morra, and Pat Morrissey, as well as 
>Mary Kennedy. — The Bureau's Division of-Media 
Services provided invaluable assistance in editing 
the report. 
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Executive Summary 

Thi^ is the first of a series of Annual Reports 
°to Congress on progress in the implementation of 
P.L. 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act. The Act calls for reports to be 
delivered to the Congress each January. This report 
describes activities occurring' during the year 
preceding the effective date of the Act (school year 
1976-77) as well as during the first year of 
implementation (school year 1977-78). Highlights of< 
the report are organized by chapters. 



^Chapter One: Are the 
. * Intended BeneficiafS.es 
^ Being Served? 

V e About 3. 6 million handicapped 
children were served under 
P.L. 94-142 and approximately 
200,000 handicapped children were 
served under. P.L. 89-313 during the 
1977-78 school year. 

• States served 7.4 percent of the 
nation's school-aged population as 
handicapped; however , States varied 
in their proportion served from 

5.2 percent to 11.5 percent. •« 

• Previous estimates of the prevalence 
of handicapped children it Heated 
that approximately 12 perc t of the 
school-aged population were 
handicapped. This would mean about 
5.5 million school-aged children are 
the expected target for services. 
The estimate of 7 to 8 million 
handicapped children used by 
Congress includes children in the 
3-5 and 18-21 age ranges, where 
services are not mandated under the 
law. 



• < The department has adopted a goal of 
i improving child identification 

piacticea fo inaure that unserved 
children are located and served. 

Chapter two: In What Settings 
Are Beneficiaries Being 
Served? 

• P.L. 94-142 requires handicapped 
children to be placed in the least 
restrictive environment commensurate 
with their needs. 

• State Annual Program Plans indicated 
that extensive training in the -} 

* principle of least restrict iveness 
would be provided to parents and 
teachers', as well as to a variety of 

' ' other school- personnel. * 

e The predominant placement for 
handicapped pupils during the 
1976-77 school year was the regular 
classroom with auxiliary services. 

e There still is a, need tor school 
systems to develop more options for 
placements of handicapped children 
and to alert their staffs to the 
availability of these options. 

'< .* ; ' 
Chapter Three t What 
Serv ic es Are' 'Be ing 
Provided?' 

e P.L. 94-142 requires provision of 
special education and related 
services (such as transportation or 
support services) to handicapped 
children. fgecausu of the variety of 
handicapping conditions children may 
have, the array of possible services 
needed is broad. 



• The average teacher /child ratios 
during the 1976-77 school 0 year 
ranged from 1:44 for speech-impaired 
children to 1:10 for. deaf or hard of 
hearing children. 

■ 

v 

e States may need as msny as 85*000 
new special education teachers in 
the next 2 years to provide adequate 



services to all hand:. 




children, but universities ere 3 
currently producing only 20,000 such 

teechers each v year ... - REPORT 

I \ TO 
• The Personnel Preparation Progren, CONGRESS 
which provides; support for training 

speciel education teechers, is a 
increasing its> support of in-service 
training both for special education 
teachers and for regular education 
teachers. ' $ ' 

Chapter Pour; What Adminis- * 

trative Mechanisms Are in <r— 

Place? 7~ s ~ 1 • 

e - The U.Si Office of Education has 
completed development of 

regulations, a monitoring system, < » 

and-an evaluation program. 

e Interagency Agreements have been 
developed with the Office of Child ' 
• Health, the Bureau of Community 
Health Services, Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, the Bureau 
of Occupatipnal and Adult Education, 
the Public Services Administration, 
the' Administration for Children, 

Youth, and Families, and the Office \ 
for Civil Rights.. 



As part of Program Administrative 
Reviews, 26 States and territories 
were visited during the 1976-77 
school year and 27 were visited 
during the 1977-78 school year. 
During the first year, State 
activities were reviewed for 
compliance with P.L. 93-380 and for 
readiness to implement P.L. 94-142 
amendments. During the second year, 
State compliance with P.L. 94-142 
was determined. 



• Although State activities have been 
enormous i two problems continue to 
exist. First, many States have had 
difficulty establishing systems "by 
, which to monitor implementation in 
local agencies. Second, many State 
educational agencies have had 
\ difficulty establishing 

relationships with other State 
, agencies which serve handicapped 




children. The Act requires the 
State educational agency to oversee 
educational programs provided by all 
agencies . * 

When Bureau monitoring visits 
determine that problems exist, * 
States are required to develop 
corrective actions and are given 
deadlines by which these actions 
must be completed. 



Chapter Five: What Are the 
Consequences of -Implementing 
the Act? * , / 



• -"Both State and local educational 

agencies are developing management 
information systems to keep track of 
handicapped children and personnel 
assignments. 

< 

• Special and. regular education 
teachers and administrators, as well 
as parents, have devoted more iime 
to identifying .children's needs, 
developing individualized education 
programs, and determining 
optimal placements for handicapped 
pupils'. 

• The current allocation formula 
provides local .agencies with 
flexibility to increase those 
services that are most needed in 
their jurisdiction. 

V* 

u 

Chapter Six: To What Extent Is f 
t he Intent of the Act Being Met? V 

• Given that the Act has only been in 
effect for one school year, a great 

, , deal of activity has occurred. 

• Federal appropriations have * 
increased from $315 million in 
FY 1977 to $804 million in FY 1979, 
thus providing States with a large 
increase in financial assistance to 
meet the 1 goals of the Act. 

m Many of the problems, ^at were 
expected to impede implementation 
are being resolved. 

.72 



States must increase their efforts 
to find undiagnosed handicapped 
children and provide then with the 
services they need. 
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Introduction 



In November of 1975, Congress passed the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Public 
Law 94-142), thereby mandating that by September 1, 
1978, all school-aged handicapped children in the 
United States be assured "a free appropriate public 
education." The Act specifies a number of activities 
that schools must engage in to ensure that 
handicapped children receive the rights they have 
been guaranteed. Thus, it requires that specialists 
be called upon to evaluate the children's special 
needs and determine the most appropriate educational 
environment for these children; that an 
individualised education program be developed for 
each child identified as needing special education or 
related services; that the schools notify parents of 
findings concerning their children and include 
parents in the process of making decisions regarding 
how and in what circumstances their children will be 
educated; and. that an opportunity for a hearing be 
provided to a parent who is dissatisfied with the 
school's deci iion. Further, the Act asks that, to 
the extent that it is in the child's best interest, 
each handicapped child be educated with 
nonhandicapped children. 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has 
been given responsibility for administering this new 
law and for evaluating progress in its 
implementation, thereby broadening the work the 
Bureau has been carrying on since its establishment 
in 1967. The Bureau has supported research, 
professional training, educational technology, and 
the development of educational services for 
handicapped children. Today, the Bureau's programs 
in these areas are conducted as part of a 
synchronised whole, blended in such a way as to 
support and strengthen the goals and requirements of 
P.L. 94-142. 

With the new law came a requirement for a series 
of annual reports on progress in its implementation, 
to be submitted to the Congress each January. This 



it the first report in the series. It describes 
setivities occurring both during the 1976-77 school 
year — the year preceding the effective date of the 
Act — and during the 1977-78 school year, the f.irst 
year of implementation. 

The report consists of six chapters, each 
addressing a single question about implementation. 
Chapter One asks "Are the intended beneficiaries 
being served?" The response indicates that nearly 
four million children are benefiting from the Act — 
fewer than had been anticipated — and describes a 
major administrative initiative to find handicapped 
children who have not yet been identified. The 
second chapter asks "In what settings are 
beneficiaries being served?" and demonstrates that 
the majority of handicapped children have been placed 
in regular classrooms. The third chapter asks "What 
services do beneficiaries receive?" and describes not 
only the teacher-child ratios currently in place but 
also training activities designed to increase the 
availability of qualified teachers and support 
staff. In the fourth chapter. , which poses the 
question, "What administrative mechanisms are in 
pi ice?", both Bureau and State administrative 
activities are described. These activities have been 
extensive. Chaptei Five asks "What are the 
consequences of implementing -he Act?", and describes 
a range of both problems and solutions observed in 
local agencies as they endeavor to meet the several 
provisions of the Act. Finally, Chapter Six asks "To 
what extent is the intent of the Act being met?" 
Here, the problems and progress described in earlier 
chapters are reviewed and summarized relative to the 
goals of the Act. 

These six questions reflect the concerns 
expressed by the Congress when the Act was being 
shaped, and by thousands of thoughtful handicapped 
persons, parents of handicapped children, educators, 
and concerned citizens. They will provide the 
framework for this and future annual reports to the 
Congress. 



1. Are the Intended 
Bent.iciaries Being Served? 

Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act, 
at ananded by P.L. 94-142, it designed to atture that 
all handicapped children are located and provided 
with a "free appropriate public education. " Stetet 
mutt atture the Office of Education that they have 
located and are serving all eligible children. They 
must alto appropriately evaluate children, to that 
not only are all handicapped children served, but 
that P.L. 94-142 fundt are uted to terve only 
handicapped children. "Handicapped children," at 
defined by the P.L'. 94-142 regulationt, refert to 
thote children who are evaluated in accordance with 
procedure! specified in the regulationt and who, at a 
retult, are found to be mentally retarded, 
hard- of -hearing, deaf, tpeech impaired, visually 
handicapped, terioutly emotionally handicapped, 
or t hoped ically impaired, deaf-blind, 
multihandi capped, other health impaired or specific 
learning ditabled, and are in need of tpecial 
education or related service*. 



Children Receiving 
Services in School 
Year 1977-78 

The allocation of P.T.. 94-142 fundt has be<?n 
bated on the average of two teparate State counts of 
handicapped children — one conducted on October 1 
and the other on February 1 of the prior school 
year. Recently, Congrett amended the Act 
(P.L. 95-561) to that States would count children 
terved only once each tchool year, on December 1. 
This Amendment should reduce paperwork for States, 
while still providing the Federal agency with an 
accurate count by which to allocate funds. 

For school year 1977-78, the average of the two 
counts indicated that approximately 3.6 million 
handicapped children were receiving special education 
and related services. In addition, more than 200,000 
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handicapped children were counted under a separate 
Act -7 P.L. 89-313, State Operated Programs for 
Handicapped Children — thus bringing the total count 
of children served to 3.8 million. The children 
served by these two programs fall predominately into 
three categories: speech impaired, learning 
disablsd, and mentally retarded. The distribution < f 
children by the nature of their disability is shown 
in Figure 1.1. 

Together these two programs supported services 
for over 55,000 more handicapped children during the 
1977-78 school year than during 1976-77. In 
Figure 1.2, the change in the number rf handicapped 

' children counted under each of these two laws from 
1976-77 to 1977^78 is displayed as a percent of 
school-aged children. The figure indicates that 
although some Stc*:ee significantly increased the 
number of handicapped, children served, the 
performance of many States remained constant and 
some — several of the States in the western region, 
for example — even decreased slightly. Many of 
these decreases may have been due to the new 
requirement for individualised education programs 

y*-(IEPs), which, under P.L. 94-142, must have been 
prepared by the time of the October 1, 1977 count. 
If States were unable to prepare IEPs for all of 
their handicapped children, they could not, count 



See \>p*ndix D, Table 0-1.1 



Figure 1.1 Distribution of Children Served by Handicapping Condition, School Year 
1977-7S 1 
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'The data displayed include handicapped children counted under Public Laws 89-313 and 94-142 



those children. Figure 1.3 shows overall changes in 
counts -it each time children were counted. For 
school year 1978-79, these early implementation 
problems, should be alleviated, so that the new counts 
will reflect all children receiving services. 
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State Variation in 
the Number Serve d" 

Considerable variation exists amons the States in 
the percent of their school-aged population served as 
handicapped. Utah reports serving o\er 11 percent of 
the school-aged population as handicapped, for 
example, while Wisconsin reports less than 



See Appendix D, Table D-1.2 



•a. 



Figure 1.2 Change In Percent of Handicapped Children Served From School Year 1l7e-77 
to 1077-7*' 




GA,N: liiii 0.01 to 0.99 percent 
1.00 to 1.62 percent 



LOSS: Y////A o.01 to 0.99 percent 
V/A 100 to 2.37 percent 



'The data diapiayed include handicapped children counted under Public Laws 89-313 and 94-142. 
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5.2 percent. State variations in the percent of 
children nerved occur not only for the total 
handicapped population, but also for particular 
categories of handicapping conditions. For example, 
Figure 1.4, indicating State variation in the percent 
of children served for mental retardation, shows that 
the southeastern States tend to nerve the greatest 
proportions of such children, while States in the 
west tend to serve the smallest proportions. In 
contrast, Figure 1.5 — indicating the proportion j of 
children served for severe emotional disturbance — 
shows that only Utah and Delaware are serving a 
proportion of such children that matches the current 
prevalence estimates. The service rates for 
emotionally disturbed youngsters range from 
0.01 percent in Mississippi to 3.1 percent in Utah, 
so that emotionally disturbed children in Utah are 
substantially more likely to receive the special " 
services they need than similar youngsters in 
Mississippi. Thnre are a variety of reasons why such 
discrepancies cou. 1 occur; however, a likely 
explanation in this case is that Utah has an 
excellent special education reimbursement program. 
Utah reimburses for services and allows school 
districts to organize programs to meet the needs of 
children. 



X 
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While some of the differences among States in the 
proportion of children served as handicapped may 
arise from State variations in definitions and 
eligibility criteria, a more* critical factor may be, 
the differences in identification and assessment 
procedures .U An illustration of this point is 
provided by California. According to the 1JJ77-78 
count, the proportion of handicapped children served 
as mentally retarded in California was only 
0.8 percent of the State 1 s sctiool-aged population, 
lowest among all the States. Since 1974 California 
has had a moratorium on intelligence testing as a 
result of pending litigation ( Larry P . v. 
Riles! /). The plaintiffs in this case have held 
that racial bias in intelligence tests has resulted 
in over-representation of minority children in 
classes for the retardei. In reaction to this suit, 
most school districts in California ceased screening 
or referring children who may be mentally retarded. 
Further, those children who are identified are often 
not assessed for intelligence, but only for such 
characteristics as achievement, adaptive behavior and 
medical history, areas in vhich no criteria for 
retardation have been established. Thus it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the low proportion of ^ 
children California serves as mentally retarded may 
be attributable not to special definitions or 
eligibility criteria but to the assessment procedures 
being followed. 



There is evidence that within the States similar 13 
variations in service rates exist from school 

district to school district. One example, according REPORT 

to a recent report published by the National TO 

Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL),!' is to be CONGRESS 



found in the State of New Hampshire, where the 
proportion of handicapped children identified proved 
to be related to the diversity of handicspping 
conditions served. Thst is, in school districts 
serving a small percentage of children as 
handicapped, the children were concentrated within 
two or three handicapping conditions — usually 
retardation and mobility handicaps. By contrast, 
districts serving high numbers of children as 
handicapped tended to be far more ready to identify 
children with a diversity of 'needs. The data 
suggest, NCSL concluded, "that local school personnel 
usually do not identify a wide spectrum of (children 
with) special education needs until they can organize 
services, on a relatively large scale." 

State and local variations may also be influenced 
by methods of locating children. For example, some 
school districts rely. on teacher referral as the 
primary means of identifying mildly handicapped - »~ . 

children, a procedure research studies have suggested 
may be ineffective. For example, Lambertz/ found 



See Appendix D, Table D-1.3 

figure 1.3 Change In Total Counts of Handicapped Children Under P.L. 94-142, October. 
1976 to February 1978 
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that teacher referrals are overly conservative. That 
is, even though a laige proportion of the children 
referred by teachers were in fact "determined to be 
handicapped, many children who were not referred by 
the teacher were also found to be handicapped when 
full assessments were made. Thus, districts which 
rely only on teacher referrals to identify 
handicapped children may not serve all eligible 
children, and may serve fewer children than those 
districts which employ systematic screening and 
assessment procedures. To assure that handicapped 
children are receiving equal educational opportunity, 



8m Appendix D, Table D-1.6 



Figure 1 .4 Mentally Retarded Children Served as a Percentage of School-Aged Population, 
School Year 1977-78 1 





|!j 0\to 1.14 percent 
P 1.1$ to 1.83 percent 
1.84 to 2,29 percent 
2.30 to 3.89 percent 



(1.15 is half of expected prevalence) 

{1.84 is the U.S. average) 

(2.30 is the expected prevalence) 



♦The date displayed Include handicapped children counted under Pub'.ic Laws 89-313 and 94-142. 



the Bureau's monitoring end compliance activities 
over the next year will examine variations in 
enrollment and in procedures used to determine 
eligibility. ~ 
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Are All Children 
Served? 

* 

The total number of 3-21 yeer old children served 
as handicapped during the 1977-78 school yeer 
approaches four mi 1 ion. However, previous estimates 



8m Appendix 0, Table 0-1.6 



Figure 1.5 Emotionally Disturbed Children Served as a Percentage of School-Aged 
Population, School Year 1977-78* 




0 to 0.55 percent 
0.56 to 0.99 percent 
.1.00 to 1.99 percent 
2,00 to 3.14 percent 



(0.56 Is the U.S. average) 

(1 .00 is half of expected prevalence) 

(2.00 is the expected prevalence) 



♦The data displayed Include handicapped children counted under Public Laws 89-313 and 94-142. 
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of the prevalence of children with handicapping 
conditions suggest that four million may be 
significantly short of the actual number of 
handicapped children in the 5-17 year old 
population. If current estimates of 11-12 percent of 
the school-aged population are accurate, there should 
be more than five million school-aged handicapped 
children, and from seven to eight million handicapped 
children in the 3-21 year old age range. These 
prevalence estimates have come from a variety of 
sources, and their applicability tends to vary in 
accordance with each source's individual viewpoint. 
For example, the National . Institute of Mental Health 
has estimated that 7 percent of school-aged children 
need mental health services. Howe. er, the proportion 
of those whose mental health problems are of such 
severity that they require special education or 
related services is probably much fbwer. For mental 
retardation, the proportion of children considered 
eligible is roughly defined by the population 



See Appendix D, Table D-1.6 



Figure 1.6 Percentage ci Children Served Relative to Various Prevalence Estimates 1 



Prevalence of Handicapped Children (Percentage) 

12 3 4 




0 * 




1 



iili 



LEGEND , 

Indicates handi- 
capped children 
3erved (1977-78) as 
a percentage of all 
5-17 year old 
children 

Indicates the range 
of prevalence 
estimates of 1 
handicapped 
children 



'The data displayed include handicapped children counted under Public Laws 89-313 and 94-142. 
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distribution on tests of intelligence — children who 
score on th i lower end of the scale are considered 
retarded. Prevalance estimates for other types of 
handicapping conditions such as deafness.., blindness, 
or orthopedic impairments have been developed through 
survey research. These populations are Smaller, 
their characteristics are often obvious/ and some of 
them can be diagnosed at birth. Nevertheless, the 
variation among the several available estimates 
remains, considerable, with the Bureau's estimates in 
each disability area being more conservative than 
moat other government and nongovernment estimates. 

* Recently, the Bureau funded SRI International to 
review the estimates derived from these prevalence 
studies.!' From the 400 studies SRI reviewed, it 
would appear that no single set of prevalence figures 
can be accepted as fact. (The prevalence estimates 
ranged from 4.9 million to 10.2 million.) Figure 1.6 
shows the estimates of prevalence for. each 
handicapping condition in comparison to the current 
proportion, of children served. Given the size of the 
indicated ranges, the data suggest, that estimates of 
prevalence are useful for estimating potential 
populations to be served, but not for determining the 
actual number. of handicapped children that ^should be 
found in any one comnunity. However, it is clear 
♦.hat current counts of children actually being served 
are lower than most of the estimates.. 

This disparity between estimates and State counts 
is a source of keen concern, as is the great 
variation in the proportions of children the States 
have identified as handicapped. Although the « 
incidence of handicapping conditions may be expected 
to vary across different populations, the current 
variations among States are so great, with many 
States serving far fewer children than the prevalence 
estimates would -predict, that there is reason to 
believe many States are not serving all eligible 
children.' If the counts of "the. five States serving 
the largest proportions of disabled youngsters are 
indicators of the proportions of children eligible 
for services in ail States, there could be about 
5.8 million school-aged handicapped children in the 
United States .£/ This number is consistent both 
with Bureau projections made prior to the enactment 
of P.L. 94-142 and with' the Act's 12 percent 
limitation on the proportion of children who can be 
counted for funding. 



Why Court td May 
Be Low 

Although there could be more than five million 
school-aged handicapped children in the United 
States, only about four million are reported as 
actually being served. There are several possible 
explanations for this discrepancy. One is the more 
careful identification and placement procedures 
required by* P.L. 94-142. Under the Act, children may 
not be counted until they have gone through a 
complete" process of identification, evaluation, and 
placement, with attendant procedures of parent 
notification and consent. Some schools have waiting 
lists for assessment and placement. Evidence of 
"backlogs 11 in the evaluation and placement process 
was found, for example, «in all nine sites of the 
Education Turnkey Systems, Inc.. case studies on the 
implementation of P.L. 94-142 .V . When the 
Bureau's monitoring visits confirm such waiting 
lists, specific techniques for resolution of the 
problem are developed. For example, LEAs may 
contract with universities for diagnostic services, 
or the State may assist the LEA in improving their 
recruitment program for diagnostic staff. 

Another pdssible reason for the discrepancy 
between the number of children served and the 
estimated number of handicapped children is the fact 
that some handicapped children are receiving 
educational services in Title I or other compensatory 
programs instead. For example, in one State the 
director of special education estimated that 3,000 
handicapped children had been placed in the Title I 
compensatory education programs. Per pupil funding 
has been much greater under Title I than under 
/P**V 94-1 42 ! and the placement procedures are 
/considerably less demanding in Title I programs. A 
/ recent study by SRI International**/ found overlap 
' among the population eligible for services under 
Title I and the population eligible under 
P.L. 94-142, with the result that many children who 
would qualify for services under P.L. 94-142 instead 
receive services under Title I. For children with 
milder handicapping conditions, the services provided 
by Title I may have value. However, the use of this 
alternative for children who should receive uniquely 
specified special education would not be in the best 
interests of the child. The future direction here 
should not be to prohibit disadvantaged handicapped 
t pupils from participating in either program, but 
instead to ensure that the child's needs, rather than 
availability of funds from specific sources, 
determine placement. 

2S 



V Another factor that may dep ss current 
enrollment comes into play in t *es in which the ^ 
oldest (i-e.t 18-21) and youngest (i.e., 3-5) age 
limits prescribed by P.L. 94-142 vary from State law 
or practice. In euctf instances the State is not 
required to serve handicapped children aged 3 through 
5 or 18 through 21. As Tabled 1.1 indicates! this 
exemption applies in a number of States . In fact! 
nationwide the proportion of childreri aged 3 through 
5 currently being served as handicapped is only 
2 percent/ and the* figure for students aged 18 
through 21 ig opl*T).7 percent. By contrast, the 
schools are serving roughly 7.5 percent of their 9 
children as handicapped in 'the 6 through 17 age 
range. It may be noted.-that the States were not 
actually required to make available a "free 
appropriate public Education 19 to all handicapped 
children aged 3 through 17 until September 1, 1978, 
and are not required to do so for those aged 3 
through 21 Until September 1, 1980. Even then,- 

^(States are not required to provide such services 
unless doing so would be consistent with State law 

'and practice. 

. Other "factors to consider in looking at the 
Question of unserved children include the historic 
<p*ttern of offering services only to elementary 
, school children. In one State, one-third of the high 
s school dropouts were children wtfb had received 
'-special education services in elementary school. 
Even though many States are now instituting 
standardised achievement tests for all students, most 
vdo not routinely examine poor performers to see if 
< they require special education because of 
handicapping conditions. 

: • . < i • 

4 Finally, it is -possible* that current estimates of 
the number of handicapped Chilean are slightly high 
simply because Census estimates of the total 
population may be high., : The sizg of the total 
school-aged population, ks^ estimated by the Bureau of 
the Census, is larger than' actual enrollment. It is 
suff icienf£ly larger, in 'fact, that the service rate 
of handrcapped children calculated on the basis of 
enrollment data is nearly a full percentage point 
larger than it is when calculated .acceding to the 
census ba#e. Table 1.2 indicates the State-by-State 
differences between these two estimates. Since the 
Census figures are estimates — that is, adjustments 
of the 1970 census data — they could "be in error. 
Until a new census is taken in 1980, we cannot be 
sure pf the size of the total population. ^ ^ 
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TtMt 1.1 > Btatt Statutory Responsibilities for th§ Education of Handlcappad Chlldrtn 



tTATI 



TYK OP MANDATE 



COMMJ* 
DATE OF ANCE 
PAMAQE DATE 



AGES OF 
EUQIIILITV 



. CATEGORIES EXCLUDED 



Alabama FulJ Planning and Programming 1971 

Alaska Full Program 1974 

Arizona Selective Planning and Programming 1973 

Arkansas Full Planning and Programming 1 1973 

California ......... Selective 



197F 



9/76 
9/79 



Colorado Full Planning and Programming t973 

Connecticut ....... Full Planning and Programming "1{ 

Delaware Full Program "Wherever Possjble" 



7/75 



OistriCt of 

Columbia No Statute. Court Order: 

^Florida FuH Program 



I Program 1972 



1972 
1973* 

9/75 



Georgia Full Planning and Programming 1966 . 

Hawaii Full Program 1949 

Idaho .../Full Program 8 1972 s 

ItiinoiS Full Program 1965 7/69 , 

Indiana Full Planning and Programming 1969 1973 , 

Iowa Full Program "If Reasonably Possible" 1974 

Kansas Full Planning and Programming 1974 ' 1979* 

1974 



1972 



Kentucky .., Planning and Programming 1970 . 

(Petition for Trainable Mentally Retarded only) . . . 1962 . . 
Louisiana ........ Court Order— Orleans Parish only: Selective ... 1972 

for Mentally Retarded. Otherwise, Mandatory 

Maine Full Planning and Programming . 1973 1975" 

Maryland Full Planning and Programming 1973 1979" 

Massachusetts ... Full Planning and Programming , 1972 

Michigan Full Planning and Programming 1971 9/73 . 

Minnesota Full Program 7/72 1 < .... 14 



7/79 .. 
10/76" 



9/76 
1973 

20 



Mississippi Permissive 

Missouri Full Planning and Programming 1973 . 

Montana Full Program" ' 1974 . 

Nebraska Full Planning and Programming 1973 . 

Nevada Full Program 1973 . 

New Hampshire ... Full Program 

New Jersey Full Program 1954" 

New Mexico Full Planning and Programming 1972 . 

New York Full Program 1973 . 

North Carolina ... Full Planning 1974 . 

North Dakota Full Planning and Programming 1973 7/80" ..< 

Ohio Mandatory 1976 None ... 

Specified 

Selective Planning 1972 1973 .... 

Oklahoma Full Program 1971 9/70 .... 

Oregon Full Program 1973 

Pennsylvania Court Order: Selective 

(Mentally Retarded Only) 1972 9/72 .... 

Full Planning and Programming 1956 1956 .... 

Rhode island Full Program 1964* ... 

South Carolina ... Full Planning and Programming 1972 1977 .... 

South Dakota .... Full Program 1972 . 

Tennessee Full Planning and Programming 1972 . 

Texas Full Program* 1969 . 

Utah Full Program 1969 '". 

Vermont Full Program* 1972 . 

Virginia Full Planning 1972 . 

Washington Full Program 1971 . 

West Virginia Full Program 1974 . 

Wisconsin Full Planning and Programming 1973 8/74 

Wyoming Full Program 1969 



9/742 t 
9/76* 



1974 



6*21 Profoundly Retarded 

From age 3 

5- 21 •.. Emotionally Handicapped 

6- 21 ..." 

6*16' "Educationally Handicapped" 

(Emotionally Disturbed, 
Learning Disabled) 

5-21 ■ 

4-21' , J* _ 

4- 21 Severely Mentally or 

Physically Handicapped 

From *ge 6 " r ^ 

3— no maximum ... 
(13 yrs. guaranteed) 
3-20 

5- 20 " 

Birth-21 

3-21 1 

6- 18 7 

Birth-21 

Developmental^ ... 
Disabled: Birth-21 . . 

• Other than TMR 

6-21 

3- 21 10 Other than Mentally Retarded 

5-20 

Birth-25 

4- 21 .except MR (5-21) 
and ED (6-21) 
Birth-21 

5- 21 

6- 21 

5-18 

5-18" 

Birth-21 

5- 20 

6- 21" 

5-21 Profoundly Retarded 

Birth-Adulthood 21 .. 

5- 21' 

Birth-21 

4-21" 

EMR:6-21 

Others: Birth-21 .... 

6- 21* Other than Mentally Retarded 

6-21 

3- 21* 

6-21 w 

Birth-21 

4- 21 

3-21 

5- 21 

Birth-21 

2- 21 

6- 21 31 

5- 23" 

3- 21 

6- 21 
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NOTES TO TABLE 1.1 



'Current statute Is conditional: S or more similarly handicapped children in district. However, a 1973 Attorney General's opinion stated 
that the law mandating full planning and programming was effective July, 1973. If the state activates a kindergarten program for 
5-year-old children, ages of eligibility will be 5-21. 
'Permissive for children 3-21, except MR: 5 yrs. 8 mos.-21. 

•3-21 for hearing Impaired. Lowe' figure applies to age of child as of Jan. 1 of the school year. 

♦1973 law did not Include profoundly retarded; however, a 1974 amendment brought these children under the provisions of the 
. mandatory law. Compliance date for full services to these children is mandated for 1977-78. 
'Earlier (1963) law was mandatory for all handicapped children except Trainable Mentally Retarded. 
- *5-21 for speech defective. \ 
.'Permissive 3-5 and 19*21. 

•"Dtvelopmentally Disabled" means retardation, cerebral palsy or epilepsy. For other disabilities, the state board Is to determine ages 
of eligibility as part of the state plan. Compliance date is 7/1/74 for DD programs. 
'Permissive: 34. 

••Residents over age 21 who were not provided educational services as children must also be given education and training 
opportunities. 

"In cases of significant hardship the commissioner of education may waive enforcement until 1977. 
"Court order sets deadline In Sept., 1975. 

"Services must begin as soon as tne cniH can benefit from them, whether or not he Is of school age. 

"Date on vjfhlch Trainable Mentally Retarded were included under the previously existing mandatory law. 

"Statute, now In efffct is selective and conditional: at least 10 Educable Mentally Retarded, 7 Trainable Mentally Retarded, or 10 

physically handicapped in school district. Full mandatlon becomes effective 7/1/79. 
'•Acoustically handicapped: 10/1/74- » 
"Aurally handicapped and visually handicapped: blrth-18. 

"Date of original mandatory law, which has since been amended to Include all children. 
'•Child must be 6 years old by Jan. 1 of school year. 

implementation date to be specified in preliminary state plan to be submitted to 1975 General Assembly. 
"Deaf: to age 18— or to age 21 "If need exists.", 

"All children must be served as soon as they are identified as handicapped. 

"Deaf children to be served at age four. 

M 2-21 for blind, partially blind, deaf, hard of hearing. 

"When programs are provided for pre-school age children they must also be provided for mentally handicapped children of the same 
age. 

"For mentally retarded or multiply handicapped. Others, as defined in regulations. Compliance date established by regulations. 
"4-21 for hearing handicapped. 

"The Texas Educational Agency is operating under the assumption that the law is mandatory, and has requested an opinion from 
the state Attorney General on this question. Compliance date is as established by state policy if the law does not specify a 
compliance date. 

"Within the limits of available funds and personnel. 

"9/1/76 established by regulations. 

"Permissive below 6 years. 

"Permissive 3-4. 



Definition of the kinds of mandatory legislation used by states: 



Pull Program Mandate 

Planning and 
Programming Mandate: 

Planning Mandate: 

Conditional Mandate; 



Mandate by Petition: 
Selective Mandate: 



Such laws require that programs must be provided where children meet the criteria defining the 
exceptionality. 

This form includes required planning prior to required programming. 
This kind of law mandates only a requirement for planning. 

This kind of law requires that certain conditions must be met in or by the local education district 
before mandatlon takes effect (this usually means that a certain number of children with like handicaps 
must reside in a district before the district is obliged to provide for them). 

This kind Of law placed the burden of responsibility for program development on the community in 
terms of parents and interested agencies who may petition school districts to provide programs. 

In this case, not all disabilities are treated equally. Education is provided (mandated) for some, but 
not all categories of disabilities. 



O ~ource: Council for Exceptional Children, August 1976 
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TaMt 1.2 Comparison of Data Baaat: Chlldrtn Strvtd Undtr P.L 89-313 and 94-142 at a 
Pareantaga of 197S Canaut Estimate of Total Population Agtd 5-17 and aa a 
Parcantaga of 1979 Count of Total Enrollmant 





Census 


use 


Enrollment But 


Difference 




Percent 




Percent 




In Percent 


State 


Served 


Rank 


Served 


Rank 


Served 


Alabama 


6 84 


33 


A m 

O.Oi 


oo 
c9 


1.05 


Alaska 


9.55 


7 




Q 

0 


1.12 


Arizona 


7.69 


19 


A OA 

O.CO 


04 


0.60 


Arkansas 


7 00 


30 


7 54 

f .01 


OA 


044 


California 


6.73 


38 


7 40 
(Ml 


17 

Of 


0.71 


Colorado 


7.38 


24 


r .09 


41 

01 


0.51 


Connecticut 


830 


16 


a re 

5 3D 


10, 

1 o 


1.28 


Delaware 


9.97 


5 


I 1 iQ 

I I #9 




1 55 


District of Columbia 


3.89 


53 


A AA 


SO 


1.06 


Florida 


7.18 


28 


0.16 


07 


0.92 . 


Georgia 


7.15 


29 


7 Oft 


OU 


074 


Hawaii 


. 5.29 


50 


C 4fi 

6.29 


AO 


0.96 


Idaho 


8.57 


14 


0.70 


1 7 


, 0.11 


Illinois 


9.00 


9 


10 7o 

10. »U 


7 


1.63 


Indiana i 


6.60 


41 


7 *iA 

. 7 .oA 


40 


0.76 


Iowa 


7.58 


21 


A AA 

O.OO 


1 A 

1 0 


,C "1 .05 


Kansas 


6 83 


35 


A 10 

0. 1 U 


OA 

CO 


1.36 


Kentucky 


7.35 


26 


A CC 


01 


1.16 


Louisiana , 


8.85 


10 


m 4A 
10 AO 


10 

1U 


1.61 


Maine 


8.36 


15 


a An 

O.Ov 


10 

i y 


027 


Maryland 


8.67 


12 


10 1 a 

10.10 


1 1 


1.45 


Massachusetts 


10.11 


4 


1 T.00 


o 
c 


1.51 


Michigan 


675 


37 


7 AO 

f .09 


0^ 


0.83 


Minnesota 


7.54 


22 


A AO 

0.09 


OO 
10 


1.02 


Mississippi 


5.33 


49 


A 4A 
0.09 


45 


091 


Missouri 


826 


17 


9 Do 


1 A 


1.33 


Montana 


5.62 


46 


6.12 


49 


0.42 


Nebraska 


7.52 


23 


8.80 


4 C 

15 


1.18 


Nevada 


737 


25 


7.49 


36 


0.12 


New Hampshire 


5.26 


51 


5.67 


51 


0.59 


New Jersey 


8.68 


11 


10.51 


9 


1.77 


New Mexico 


5.45 


47 


9.07 


50 


0.39 


New York 


5.68 


45 


6.90 


43 


1.26 


North Carolina 


7.65 


20 


A 01 

O.cl 


oc 

CD 


0.56 


North Dakota 


5.74 


44 


7 07 

f Of 


AO 


1.31 


Ohio 


6.84 


34 


7 Ail 

f .04 


40 


0.96 


Oklahoma 


8.21 


18 


Q 4^ 

6.37 


22 


0 14 


Oregon 


700 


31 


7 AA 

r .09 


14 
00 


0.67 


Pennsylvania 


680 


36 


O 44 

0.33 


04 
CO 


1 74 


Puerto Rico 


1.79 


56 


0 04 
C CO 


C4 
9* 


032 


Rhode island 


662 


40 


A 4A 


" 1 
lU 


1.77 


South Carolina 


10.16 


3 


1 1 .40 


9 


1 32 


South Dakota 


545 


48 


A 14 


4A 


0.76 . 


Tennessee 


997 


6 


11 45 


6 


1.52 


Texas 


950 


8 


997 


12 


0.39 


Utah 


11.52 


2 


11.50 


3 


-0.02 


Vermont 


658 


42 


7 31 


41 


061 


Virginia 


6 92 


32 


7 39 


38 


045 


Washington 


6.09 


4o 


654 


44 


O A4 
0 DO 


West Virginia 


7.3S> 


27 


7 38 


39 


0.06 


Wisconsin 


5 18 


52 


627 


47 


1 07 


Wyoming 


8.67 


13 


871 


16 


0 04 


American Samoa 


2.07 


55 


2.09 


55 


001 


Quam 


14.87 


1 


14.06 


1 


-0.53 


Northern Marianas 




60 




60 




Trust Territories 


3 45 


54 




60 




Virgin Islands 


6 66 


39 


4 52 


53 


-3.23 


Bur of Indian Affairs 




60 




60 




Total 


7.36 




8 38 
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Source Child counts under Public Laws 89-313 and 94-142 for fiscal year 1977. u S Depart* 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population E sttmt fej tnd Projections. Seriss P-25, 
No. 640. 1977: National Center for Education Statistics. "Statistics of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Day Schools," NCES 77-149, 1077. 




Can These _Prob lens 
Be Solved? ' 

In view of the disparities between the number of 
handicapped children ea time ted to be in the 
School -aged populetion and the number receiving 
special education or related services, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare hat formally 
established the goal of increaaing the number of 
"handicapped school-aged children served with 
appropriate individualised education programs by the 
Statea from an initial count of 3.681 million 
(February 1978) to a total of 4.1 million by May 1980 
and to assure that those children served have 
individualised education programs (lEPs) in 
accordance with the law."!' 

To meet thia objective, the Bureau will engage in 
a number of special activities. It will monitor 
State child-find, identification, and placement 
efforta; seek the support of public and private 
agencies in identifying unaerved handicapped 
children; end, to the extent possible, redirect the 
activitiea supported through the Bureau's many 
discretionary programs. In addition, t'ne 
Commissioner of Bducstion will edvise those States 
serving less than 10 percent of their school-aged 
populetion of the need to assure that all handicapped 
children are identified and served. Many States have 
set specific targets of their own for finding and 
serving handicapped children. At. the same time, the 
Bureau will seek cooperation and assistance in this 
effort from such programs aa the Early Periodic 
Screening, Diagnoaia, and Teating program and other 
Federal health programs. In each instance, the goal 
is not an arbitrarily aet standard — if evidence 
shows that che identification and placement 
procedures are working well, then no increases would 
be expected. 

Identifying those States likely to have the 
largeat concent x a tions of unserved handicapped 
children is simply a matter of subtracting the total 
percent served in each State from 12 percent, the 
estimated proportion of handicapped children in tne 
school-aged population. For the purpose of 
determining relative State-to-State variations in 
unserved children, the 12 percent estimate serves as 
a conatant from which to subtract the proportions of 
handicapped populations served. The result of this 
procedure is that States which were ranked highest in 
the percent served are now ranked lowest in their 
potential percent unserved . 

However, Statea vary not only in their percent 
served, but alao in the size of their total 
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population. Thus, even though a densely populated 
State serves a relatively large proportion of 
children, it may also contain a large number of 
unserved children. Estimates of the potential number 
of unserved children can be obtained by multiplying 
the estimated percent unserved by the sice of each 
State's population. The Bureau has used this 
procedure : td de termini wh ich Sta tea wou Id be mos t 
likely to contain unserved children ir each of the 
major categories of handicapping conditions. 
Figure 1.7 shows the 15 States that top this list. 
The prevalence estimates used to derive these 
estimates of unserved* populations were 3.5 percent 
for speech impaired children, 3.0 percent for 
learning disabled, 2.3 for mentally retarded, 2.0 for 
emotionally disturbed, 0.5 for hard of hearing, 0.1 
for visually handicapped, 0.075 for deaf, 0.5 for 
orthopedically or other health impaired, and 0.06 for 
deaf -blind children. 

The differences among these States are la ^gely 
due to the differences in the site; of their total 
population. New York and California, for example, 
lead the other States primarily because they are so 
populous. However, they are both well below the 
12 percent service rate. Figure 1.7 suggests 
that the greatest potential for identifying un- 
served children is to be found in the categories of 
learning disabled and emotionally disturbed, although 
most States shew the potential for serving more 
children in each disability area. Where States show 
enrollments greater than prevalence estimates, the 
Bureau will examine procedures which might be 
resulting in misclassification of children = as 
disabled. 



Are We Serv ing th e 
Right Children? 

Earlier it was mentioned that some of the 
variations in the number of children served may be 
attributable to variations in assessment procedures. 
If assessment procedures are influencing the number 
of children counted* they may alsc be influencing 
which children are counted. Proper identification 
and assessment of handicapped children is a necessary 
precursor to proper placement and treatment. For 
that reason, the Bureau is concerned about the 
assessment methods used not only to determine • 
eligibility but also to determine children's 
educational needs. 

Congress also voiced concern during the hearings 
preceding the passage of P.L. 94-142 about 
erroneously classifying and labeling children. 
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Similar concern has been expressed in court 
actionsIS/ and by professional educators, !i/ 
particularly regarding the incorrect classification 
of nonhandicapped' children as handicapped. Implicit 
in an emphasis on avoiding the incorrect 
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Figure 1.7 



Potential Number of Unserved Children in 15 States, School Year 1977-78' 
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classification of the handicapped is the principle 
that such labeling has a harmful effect. However, 
weighing the possible harmful effects of a label 
versus the benefits of an appropriate education 
suggests that there is a risk of being so diverted by 
the potential ill effects of labeling as to lose 
sight of the value of special education. Less often 
has it been recognised that the failure to identify a 
child who is handicapped is also a serious type of 
erroneous classification, which results in the denial 
of the Act's benefits to the very children it was 
designed to serve. Yet the degree of confidence one 
• can place in correctly identifying a child ae 
handicapped may be inversely related to the degree of 
confidence one may have that the child is not 
handicapped. Stated in another fashion, if primary 
concern is directed toward preventing the incorrect 
classification of children as handicapped, many 
eligible handicapped children may not be identified 
and served. 

One way of reducing errors of both types is to 
improve the reliability and validity of assessment 
instruments and procedures. In 1978, the Bureau 
commissioned four experts to address issues of 
quality in the implementation of the Protection in 
Evaluation provisions of P.L. 94-142. The authors 
placed considerable emphasis on matters related to 
clascification of children as handicapped. Their 
papers offer needed guidance to practitioners on 
implementation of quality assessment and evaluation 
procedures. They describe methods of selecting, 
administering and interpreting tests, combining test 
data with observations and other information, and 
making the most use of available personnel .1*/ In 
future studies, the Bureau will determine the 
effectiveness of current assessment practices and 
will identify good assessment practices. 



Accuracy of 
the Counts 

Since P.L. 94-142 funds are distributed on the 
basis of State counts of handicapped children, it is 
important to assess the techniques involved in making 
such counts and the validity of their results. 
Toward that end the Bureau commissioned two special 
studies. The first, conducted by SRI 
International ,12/ examined a variety of methods of 
estimating the incidence of handicapped children in 
each State, providing a basis for checking the 
validity of State counts. The study concluded that 
the State counts themselves were more reliable than 
surveys and other estimation techniques, because only 
the State counts were based on actual enumerations of 



all children served. However, the investigators went 
on to suggest that even more accurate counts may be 
obtained if the States develop procedures patterned 
after those used by the Bureau of the Census. The 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped followed this 
advice, and supported the development of a manual for 
States on census techniques. lz/ Four copies of the 
manual were sent to each State agency, and several 
other copies were distributed upon request. 

A second study, conducted by the Management 
Analysis Center ,13/ examined the ability of States 
to provide data that would meet P.L. 94-142' s 
requirements. While the child counting procedures 
varied greatly in the 27 States visited for this 
study, they were found to be significantly more 
dependable than were the methods used for documenting 
teachers, facilities, or resources. These studies do 
not suggest that data compiled for other State or 
Federal education programs are more accurate than 
those data concerning the disabled. But in general, 
local and State agencies do not have sophisticated 
data gathering procedures. 

Subsequent to the conduct of these studies two 
other sources of data regarding the incidence of 
handicapped children became available, and both 
yielded results at odds with the State counts. The 
first source came from HBW's Office for Civil Rights 
(OCR), which conducted a school survey in 1976, and 
included questions regarding the number of children 
participating in special education programs. The OCR 
estimates were lower than the State counts provided 
to the Bureau for two major reasons. First, the OCR 
survey did not include children in institutions or 
children participating in other programs that were 
not conducted on school campuses . The survey was 
designed only for schools. Second, and perhaps more 
important, it has been discovered that many 
handicapped children who should have been included in 
the OCR survey were not. For example, many 
respondents did not include children served by other 
agencies (such as intermediate educational units) 
even though the children were served on the school 
campus. Since the discovery of this omission the 
Bureau has been working with OCR to refine data 
collection procedures. Expectations are that future 
OCR surveys will include larger numbers of 
handicapped children being served by schools, 
although these surveys may still not account for all 
children counted by the States for P.L. 94-142, since 
the methodological approaches vary, and since the 
survey is limited to a sampling of school campuses. 

The second independent survey estimating the 
number of handicapped children was conducted by the 



Bureau of the Census. Thii Survey of Income and 
Education (SIE) went to heads of households and 
included questions bearing on children whose 
physical, emotional, or mental conditions limited . 
their ability to play, to do regular schoolwork, or 
to work. In an analysis of these survey data, 
SRliS/ determined that 4.2 to 4.8 million children 
aged 3 through 21 were perceived by_ parents as 
handicapped. However, the data generated from this 
survey mty not reflect children eligible for services 
under P.L. 94-142, for two reasons. First, SRI has 
demonstrated previously!!' that parents and 
teachers interpret child behaviors differently, and 
consequently do not agree in theii judgments of who 
is handicapped. Second, the Bureau of the 
Census!!/ reports that census survey questions 
identical to the SIE questions regarding handicapping 
conditions yielded unreliable prevalence estimates. 
Thus, even though there is evidence that States may 
not be serving all handicapped children, the SIE data 
pertaining to numbers of handicapped children, like 
other estimates <r? prevalence, do not appear to be 
useful for determining the actual number of eligible 
children.^ 

Several States are now computerizing their 
information gathering operations. Statewide 
computerised data bases now exist, for example, in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Michigan, North Dakota, and 
Wyoming. Such steps are seen as evidence of a 
determination by the States to enhance the quality of 
their data on the handicapped and to improve their 
ability to report it. Even without these new 
efforts, though, State child ^counts for P.L. 94-142 
emerge as the best available source of the number of 
hsndicapped children who were being served. Over the 
years, the States csn be expected to improve their 
data collection capabilities. The Bureau will 
continue to focus attention on the processes by which 
the State counts are made and the validity pf the 
results. 



Summary 



The essential first step in implementing 
P.L. 94-142 is to assure that funds appropriated 
under the new Act reach their intended 
beneficiaries. This assurance contains three 
different parts: (l) making certain that all 
eligible children sre located, (2) making certain 
that the funds go only to the children the Act is 
intended to serve, and (3) making certain that State 
counts accurately reflect the number of children 
being served. Regarding the first two concerns, the 



Act provides funds for child-find efforts, and 
requires careful assessment procedures for 
determining eligibility. Regarding the third, the 
Bureau has supported the development of methods to 
improve the accuracy of the counts. While much 
further progress is needed in all three areas, the 
most urgent need today is the first. The Bureau has 
therefore made the identification, evaluation, and 
placement of all handicapped children its msjor 
immediate objective, recognising that until" all 
eligible children are identified and, served, the Act 
cannot succeed. 
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2 In What Settings Are 
Beneficiaries Being Served? 

Public Law 94-142 requires that procedures be 
established "to assure that, to the maximum extent 
appropriate, handicapped children. . .are educated with 
children who are not handicapped and that ... removal 
of handicapped children from the regular educational 
environment occurs only when the nature or..' severity 
of the handicap is such that education in regular 
classes with the use of supplementary aids and 
services cannot be achieved satisfactorily."!/ 
Thus, placement of handicapped children is to be 
directed by educational needs within a least - 
restrictive context. Although this provision has 
recently attracted a great deal of attention, it is 
based on t body of sentiment long since expressed 
both by courts and by State laws. 



Background of the 
Provision! / 

The idea of placing children in as normal, a 
setting as possible originated in the courts as the 
doctrine of "the least restrictive alternative." As 
early as If 19, in Mc Col loch v. Maryland ,1' the 
court stated that regulations affecting the citizens 
of a State should be both "appropriate" and "plainly 
adapted" to the end sought. That is, the 
government's purpose should be served with as little 
imposition on the individual as possible. If less 
drastic means for achieving the same basic purpose 
could be found, they were to be taken. The principle 
of least restrictiveness entered into educational 
decisions in the late 1960s and early 1970s, in a 
wave of civil rights litigation concerning the right 
of all children to equal educational opportunity. 
For example, in the well-known case of Brown v. Board 
of Education (1954), zJ the U.S. Supreme Court 
determined that the practice of segregation had no 
place within public education. Further refinements 
of these principles came from the case of the 
Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children 



( PARC) . y. C ommonwealth of Pennsylvania (1971, ° 
1972772/ »£/ a consent decree in which the court 
stated: 

It is the Commonwealth's obligation to , * 

place each mentally retarded child in a 

free, public program of education and 

training appropriate to the child's 

capacity, within the* context of 

presumption that, among the alternative 

programs pf education and training 

required by statute to be available, 

placement in a regular public school 

class, is preferable to placement in 

special public school classes, which is 

preferable to placement in any other 

type of program of education and t 

training. 

PARC was followed shortly by Mills v. Board of 
• Education of the District of Columbia (1972).!' In 
Mills , the court in effect ordered that the same 
principles espoused in the PARC consent agreement 
apply to all handicapped children in the District of 
Columbia. In effect, these cases established the 
proposition that, given-two or more alternative 
educational settings, the handicapped child should be 
placed in the least drastic or most' normal setting 
appropriate. There should be as little interference 
with the normal educational process as possible. 

During this same period, the principle of least 
restrictiveness was also being applied in a number of 
cases concerning institutionalized individuals. In 
Wyatt v. Stickney (1972), £/ for example, the' court 
applied the doctrine that when the State interferes 
with an individual's liberty, it must do so in the 
least drastic and least restrictive way possible, and 
that in the* case of institutionalizing an individual, 
placement in an institutional residence must be shown 
to be the least restrictive setting feasible for that 
individual . 

•I 

The court cases described above demonstrate the 
growing strength of the principle of least 
restrictiveness. But they are only part of the 
story. Recent State and Federal legislation also 
iterate this principle. By 1975, at least 20 States 
, had called for such placements either in State laws 
pertaining to education of handicapped children or in 
regulations.!/ While some of these guarantees were 
limited (for example, some did not clearly cover 
handicapped children placed outside local school 
district*), the principle of least restrictiveness 
was firmly established in the laws of many States 
well before Federal legislation became effective. 
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Thane State laws and regulations, and the . \. 
parallel Federal and .Sjtate court cases, did much t;o 
pave the way for the. incorporation of least 
restrictive environment provisions J £irst in ' 
P.L. 93-380 and* subsequently iafjP.L. 94-142. The v 
basic principle had been well es c^blistiecV and in 
fact local school districts in severaluStates have 
10-year histories "of pains treaming handicapped 
children into regular education classes .12/ 



\ 



Implementation of 
the Provisions 



While P.L. 94-142' s least restricciveness /\ 
requirements were familiar to many States, to most 
they presented a severe challenge, calling for a 
fundamental break with traditional practice. * 
Response to this requirement was expected to be 
uneven. To keep track of progress, and as a prelude 
to offering technical assistance, the Bureau of 
Education for .the Handicapped established a Program 
Administrative Review (PAR) process involving 
State-by-State site visits beginning before 
P.L. 94-142 became effective (see Chapter 4 for a 
detailed description of the PAR process). Between 
November 1976 and May 1977, the PAR teams visited 26 
States, first to determine compliance with provisions 
of the existing statute for Part B of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act, and second to assess 
readiness to implement the new provisions contained 
in P.L. 94-142. The PAR visits disclosed that only 
11 pf the 26 States had adopted placement policies 
which met the requirements of the Federal laws. In 
the majority of cases the difficulty lay not so much 
in the absence of any policy at all but in the fact 
that extant policies were too limited. For example, 
some States had placement policies applying to 
handicapped children in local school districts, but 
net to those in private schools or State-operated 
schools and institutions. Other States provided 
assurances for handicapped children in nonprofit 
institutions but not for those in profit-making 
private schools. Ii/ Some State educational 
agencies (SEAs) had established no mechanisms for 
cooperating with other public or nonpublic agencies. 
It is illustrative of P.L. 94-142' s impact that one 
State has created a new kind of school district that 
includes institutions run by such other State 
agencies as the Department of Mental Health and the 
Department of Children and Youth Services .A!/ 
Other States are developing similarly novel 
arrangements.. Despite the difficulties that had to 
be surmounted, it now seems clear that each of the 
State educational agencies will be able to give the 
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assurances required ^by P. L. 94-142' s lea)»t 
restrictive environment provisions. 

That favorable prognosis is in no small measure 
due to the strides that have been made in meeting an 
adjunct P.L. 94-142 requirement — that teachers and 
administrators its all public agencies be fully 
informed about their responsibilities for 
implementing the least restrictive environment 
provisions and that they have the necessary training 
and assistance to do so. As shown in Figure 2.1, 
during the 1977-78 school year the States planned, to 
offer training for more than 186,000 regular 
education teachers and for more than 49,000 special 
education teachers. As Figure 2.1 also indicates, 
the States viewed parents as a crucial audience for 
information concerning the State policies, and toward 
that end sought to address more than 285,000 parents 
and surrogates of handicapped children. Overall, the 
data demonstrate that the States have launched a . - 
major training and dissemination effort: to assure 
. that the least restrictive environment concept 
becomes a reality. 



Placements of Handicapped v 
Children 

■ 

To measure the State placement efforts, the 
Bureau asked the States to include in their Annual 
Program Plans information on the number of 
handicapped children receiving educational services 
in each of four environments: regular classrooms, 
separate classrooms, separate school facilities, and 
such, other educational environments as homebound 
instruction or residential settings. The first data 
provided by the States covered the 1976-77 school 
year, which preceded the effective date of 
P.L. 94-142. These data, summarized in Figure 2.2, 
show that the greatest nutrber of handicapped children 
enrolled in school were placed in regular education 
classrooms (for the majority of the school day) , with 
a comparatively small percentage of children being 
served in separate school facilities or other 
educational environments. This finding was not 
surprising, since the majority of handicapped 
children have relatively mild handicapping conditions 
and can readily be served 'in regular classrooms when 
intensive specialized instruction is given for part 
of the day. As would be expected, the predominant 
educational setting varies in accordance with the 
nature of the handicapping condition. Thus, as 
Figure 2.2 shows, the regular classroom was the 
predominant placement for speech impaired 
(91 percent) and learning disabled (81 percent) 
children. Children with articulation problems or 



•van a stuttering condition nay fare as veil as other 
: students in standard settings, given the availability 
of supplemental speech pathology services. In 
contrast — and again, not surprisingly — only 
14 percent of school-aged deaf children were shown by 
the 1976-77 data .to be receiving their education in 
regular classrooms. The education of deaf children 
has historically occurred in special facilities with 
specially trained teachers using special 
instructional materials and techniques. Similarly, 
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See Appendix D, Tabls D-2.1 



Figure 2.1 Training and Dissemination Activities Related to Least Restrictive Environments 
That Wert Projected by States for School Year 1977-78 
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over the peet 25 years, mentally retarded children 
have been served primarily in separate classes if 
their condition was mild or moderate! and in separate 
facilities if their disability was severe, While 
Figure '2.2 shows that separate classes continued to 
be the predominant placement for mentally retarded 
children in 1976-77, it is impressive from a 
historical perspective that the proportion whose 
primary placement is the regular classroom is now 
39 percent. 

Given that trend, and mbre particularly the 
provisions of P.L. 94-142, the percentage of 
school-aged handicapped children served in less 
restrictive placements will increase. For example, 
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■o Figure, 2.2 



Environments In Which School-Aged 1 Handicapped Children Were Served 
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the public schools amy serve an increasing proportion 
of blind children, &nd serve growing numbers of 
moderately mentally retarded children in regular 
classrooms. Data from case studies initiated by the 
Bureau bear out that expectation, indicating a 
steadily climbing number of resource room placements 
and in general a rising trend in the incidence of 
school-aged handicapped children being placed in less 
restrictive settings .11' 

The Bureau also asked the States about the 
environments in which they are serving their 
3-to-5 year-old and their 18-to-21 year-old 
handicapped children. The responses, displayed 
respectively 4n Figures 2.3 and 2.4, showed that 
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Figure 2.3 Environments in Which Preschool 1 Handicapped Children Were Served During 
School Year 1976-77 
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handicapped youngsters in both of these age groups 
were less often served with the nonhendi capped than 
were those in the 6-to-17 year-old range. While 
reasons for this finding are necessarily speculative, 
several seem plausible. For example, since preschool 
programs are not uniformly available to 
nonhandicapped children, there are less opportunities 
to serve handicapped children with them. The 
availability of such programs is growing, however, 
and Head Start projects aa well as the Bureau' a Early 
Childhood programs are providing models for such 
services. As for the older students, one could 
imagine that programs for students in the older group 
may involve vocational training or coordinated 
work-study activities necessitating special class 
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arrangements . Alsc, ability grouping is more 
prevalent at the secondary level than at the 
elementary level, a practice that could lead to the 
separation of handicapped students;. To obtain more 
definitive information on the impsct of P.L. 94-142, 
the Bureau .is initiating a series of 5-year case 
studies, iz/ one of which will focus in part on 
those youngsters in the 18-to-21 year-old age range. 

Though the 1976-77 data suggest that States are 
applying t.ie principle of least res trie tiveness to 
the education of the handicapped , monitoring will 
probably always be necejsary, not only for too much 
segregation but also for inappropriate 
"mai net reaming." The situation might arise, for 
example, that a school would have so much difficulty 
accommodating the increased number of referrals to 
its special education programs that it would feel 
compelled to make "less restrictive" assignments of 
newly identified handicapped children to regular 
classrooms. Such children could superficially be 
said to have been "mains tr earned," even though they 
were being inappropriately served ,15/ a fact that 
might not be apparent unless placement 
decision-making processes were actually observed. In 
addition to monitoring the States, the Bureau has 
initiated a major study of placement 
decision-making .12/ 

In summary, it appears that many handicapped 
children are already receiving their education in a 
regular classroom getting and that appropriate 
alternative placements are in most cases available to 
accommodate handicapped children with special needs. 
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Non-Academic Settings 

Public Law 94-142 emphasizes the integration of 
handicapped children not only into academic classes 
but also into non-academic classes and 
extracurricular activities — including, for example, 
art, music, industrial arts, home economics, special 
interest clubs sponsored by the schools, counseling 
services, lunch periods, and athletics. These 
experiences are particularly important for children 
whose academic needs may require them to be placed 
solely with other handicapped children during most of 
the academic school day. v 

While adequate information does not yet exist 
regarding the integration of handicapped children 
into nonacademic and extracurricular activities, a 
set of case studies initiated by the Bureau does cast 
light on the situation. W The first integrated 
experiences of handicapped children placed in 
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separate academic environments are usually in the 
nonaoademic areas of music, art am', gym. These 
children usually are older than their nonhandi capped 
classmates. The case study information also 
indicate* that with a few exceptions, local school 
districts have not actively organised programs of 
extracurricular activities for handicapped students, 
but given the requirements of P.L. 94-142, access to 
these programs should increase. 



Placement Decisions 

What constitutes an appropriate educational 
placement for an individual handicapped child is of 
course a matter for local determination. Howevar, 
the overriding rule is that decisions must be made 
individually rather than by categorizing the child as 
belonging to a particular group or carrying a 
particular label. The principle of least 
restrictiveness rules out blanket judgments based on 
generalized handicapping conditions .15/ The 
situation is not without its complexities. Consider, 
for example, a school district which recently closed 
its special schools for trainable mentally retarded 
children, 12/ and uow serves them in self-contained 
classes in regular schools i Such a shift appears to 
be in the spirit of the least restrictiveness 
principle. However, the children and their parents 
still are left with only one placement option. There 
is no guarantee that this option will truly be 
appropriate for every individual child. Tnus, 
exemplifying the proper spirit may be an entirely 
different matter than meeting the Act's requirements. 

The least restrictive environment provision has 
often been referred to as "ma ins t reaming." While its 
brevity makes that term handy, it also heightens the 
possibility of misinterpretation. For example, the 
Act does not require that all handicapped children, 
regardless of the severity of their handicap, be 
"ma inst reamed" into regular education classes. This 
misinterpretation is nevertheless common, and it has 
quite properly aroused concern and even alarm among 
many parents and educators. The fact is, however, 
that whi'e Congress clearly desired that the 
integration of handicapped and nonhandi capped 
children be a governing objective — for their mutual 
benefit — there was no intention that every 
handicapped child be placed in regular classrooms. 
Thus, the June 1975 Report of the House of 
Representatives on H.R. 7217 stated: 

"An optimal situation, of course, would 
be one in which the child is placed in a 
regular classroom. The Committee 
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recognizes that this is not always the 
most beneficial place of instruction... 
When it is clear that because of the 
nature or aeverity of a child's 
handicap, the child must be educated in 
a setting other than the regular claas, 
it is appropriate to implement such a 
placement. However, the least 
restrictive environment provision is 
also designed as a rights provision to 
protect against indiscriminate placement 
of a child in a. separate facility solely 
because the child is handicapped and not 
becauae apecial education ia needed in 
that type of setting." (H. Rept. 
No. 94-332, page 9). 

Obviously there will be instances in which particular 
children should be placed in a setting other than the 
regular classroom. However, there must be good 
reasons for such placements, end these reasons should 
be based on the nature or severity of the child's 
handicap and the child's individual needs for special 
education and related services. Clearly, assigning a 
severely handicapped child in need of special support 
to a regular classroom lacking support personnel or 
services would not be an appropriate placement for 
that child. 



Placement Procedures 

The P.L. 94-142 implementing regulations 
(Section 121a. 551) require each public agency to 
insure the availability of a variety of alternative 
placements so as to meet handicapped children's 
various special educational needs. This requirement 
extends not only to all State educational agencies, 
local school systems, and intermediate education 
units, but also to State correctional facilities and 
such other State agencies as Welfare Departments and 
Departments of Mental Health. The Act does not call 
for any particular system of placements, but it does 
require that there be appropriate options. The State 
and local agencies have responded by developing or 
adopting different approaches (Dano'alS/ "cascade 
of services" is one example). The Act also requires 
that, at a minimum, the available alternatives 
include regular classes, special classes, special 
schools, home instruction, and instruction in 
hospitals and institutions. In addition, provisions 
are to be made for such supplementary services as 
resource rooms and itinerant instruction to be 
provided in conjunction with regular class placement. 
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Under the P.L. 94-142 regulations, each placement 
decision is to be made by a group of persons who are 
knowledgeable about the child, the meaning of the 
evaluation data, and the placement options. The 
Bureau's case studies of nine local school districts 
in three States found almost as many ways of carrying 
out this responsibility as t> ere were school 
districts. 227 One district, for example, holds 
three meetings to discuss each child. At the first 
meeting the placement team decides what tests or 
other evaluative information should be collected on 
the child; the second focuses on making a diagnosis 
of the child; and at a third meeting, placement is 
determined. Another school district has three 
screening committees — school, regional, and 
central — with each making a recommendation when 
necessary. Despite these differences, the study 
indicated that placement decisions were being made by 
groups of persons, as the Act requires, and these 
meetings were in accordance with the Act's criteria. 

Across the districts, there was a trend towards 
involving both regular and special education teachers 
in placement meetings, with school principals 
frequently chairing these sessions. There was also a 
trend towards larger placement teams and longer 
meetings than had been the case prior to the 
effective date of P.L. 94-142. In many cases, 
parents were invited to attend the meetings, though 
the Act requires parental participation only in the 
IBP meeting. While parents rarely became active 
participants on the team, their presence was seen as 
a significant portent of increasing parental 
involvement in the future. 

Whether placement decisions are considered to be 
part of the IEP development process or as a discrete 
activity, P.L. 94-142 regulations require that the 
IEP govern these decisions and take into account the 
child's characteristics and the specific objectives 
of his or her instructional program. The extent to 
which placement decisions are, in fact, based on the 
child's IEP will be the subject of continuing Bureau 
observation. Current studies suggest that the 
sequence of such decisions is variable. ££''££/ In 
a number of school districts, placement decisions are 
made prior to, and in others after, the development 
of long-term IEP goals. In some cases, school 
districts view the placement decision as the first 
step in the IEP development process. As long as the 
placement decision is clearly a part of the 
individualized program, these different sequences are 
acceptable. In soma cases, earlier placement 
decisions allow the child's receiving teacher to be 
identified so that the teacher can then assist in 
developing the remaining parts of the child's IEP. 
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School systems thst hsve "esse manager*" tend to 
develop et least skeletal IEPs prior to the placement 
decision. Typically the case manager is expert in 
the child 1 s primary disability, and can assist the 
other involved members of the staff in developing 
objectives and instructional strategies. Once the 
placement decision is made, the case manager also 
works with the child's teacher to insure that the IEP 
is implemented and, if necessary, revised. 

The P.L. 94-142 regulations specify several 
criteria that are to be considered in the placement 
decision (Section 121a. 552). For example, the 
children are to be placed as close as possible to 
their home, preferably in the schools they would 
normally attend if not handicapped. Consideration 
must be given to any potentially harmful effect the 
placement might have, and on the kind and quality of 
available services. Another consideration is 
provided by the following passage from Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (45 CPR 
Part 84-Appendix, Paragraph 24): "...it should be 
stressed that, where a handicapped child is so 
disruptive in a regular classroom that the education 
of other students is significantly impaired, the 
needs of the handicapped child cannot be met in that 
environment. Therefore regular placement would not 
be appropriate to his or her needs..." At present, 
little is known of the criteria which are actually 
used in determining placements. These decisions 
clearly can be delicate and complex, and to stimulate 
thought on the matter the Bureau commissioned four 
position papers on methods of evaluating 
implementation of the least restrictive environment 
provisions and convened a panel to discuss them. A 
monograph containing the papers and a summary of 
panel proceedings will soon be disseminated to States 
and interested individuals. 24/ information about 
the decision tules and criteria that are actually 
used in determining placements will be provided by a 
Bureau-sponsored study on placement 
decision-making. £5/ 



Implementation Issues 

Concerns regarding P.L. 94-142's least 
restrictive environment provisions have been raised 
by State educational agency representatives, regular 
and special education teachers, school system 
administrators } and to some extent by parents of 
handicapped children. Expectations are that most if 
not all of these concerns will subside as the 
implementation of P.L. 94-142 progresses, as schools 
begin sharing programs, experiences, and activities, 
and as it becomes clear, for example, that the Act 
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does not mean ind is criminate mains t reaming or 
"dumping" of handicapped children into the regular 
classes. 

Training. As part of the requirements for 
submission of their 1977-78 Annual Program Plans, the 
States were asked to describe any major problems 
encountered in implementing the least restrictive 
environment provisions. A sample of 25 of these 
State comments were analysed. Several States 
reported no problems. Of those cited by the others, 
one of the most often mentioned problems was the lack 
of trained wrsonnel. Specific needs included 
special education 1 teachers able to serve as resource 
consultants in training other school personnel to 
work with handicapped children, and special education 
teachers for severely handicapped children. Many 
States also saw a need for in-service training of 
regular classroom teachers. These needs were 
anticipated. In fact, whereas the Bureau's personnel 
preparation efforts had traditionally focused on 
university special education training programs, in 
recent years the primary emphasis has been on 
in-service training programs. (These efforts are 
described in Chapter 3.) 

A related issue bears on the concept of 
"mains t reaming." Both the National Education 
Association (NEA)££' and American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT)il' support the concept of least 
restrictiveness, but only under certain conditions, 
including modifications in class size and the 
availability of appropriate support services. 
Regular classroom teachers in particular have been 
concerned about their lack of training in special 
education, their lack of behavior management 
techniques to use with "problem" handicapped 
children, and about the possibility that the 
instructional time they must devote to handicapped 
children will unfairly reduce the instructional time 
they can devote to nonhandi capped children. Given 
such concerns as these, it is perhaps not surprising 
that the Bureau's case studies indicate the emergence 
of tensions and outright resistance to mainstreaming 
in some school districts, particularly in those 
lacking any previous history of serving handicapped 
children. In-service training programs for these 
teachers and for school administrators have done much 
to dissipate these fears, but many teachers say that 
one training session, even if it lasts several days, 
is not enough. Teachers in many of the school 
districts included in the case studies are thus 
requesting that in-service training opportunities be 
greatly expanded. The Bureau has meanwhile launched 
a special effort to develop instructional media, 
materials, and methods specifically designed to help 
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regular class room teacher • in their vprk with 
i handicapped children. One such project funded by the 
Bureau is investigating ways of facilitating 
sains tr earning {.the mildly handicapped through the 
use of tutors. ii' Another is focused on devising 
strategies for improving classroom management in 
"mains t reamed" elementary classes .±2/ A third has 
developed a competency-based manual for in-service 
training in behavior management .30/ As research and 
development efforts such as these are completed, they 
will be disseminated to State and local educational 
agencies. 

Peer Acceptance . During the period when the 
schools were preparing to implement P.L. 94-142, many 
school people expressed the fear that nonhandicapped 
children would not accept handicapped children. Case 
study data indicate, however, that these fears were 
not a Mjor problem in the school districts 
studied. 31/ The Bureau is supporting a variety 
of activities designed to facilitate the acceptance 
of handicapped children by their nonhandicapped 
peers. One such project involved the production 
and broadcast of 30 half-hour television shows 
about living with disabilities. 32/ Another 
project determined those factors that ease child- 
ren's acceptance of handicapped peers, especially 
in regular classrooms .33/ a third project 
resulted in the production of a classroom teacher's 
guide to P.L. 94-142 that includes a number of 
exercises useful in preparing regular students for 
the entry of handicapped children into the 
Classroom. 34/ 

Administration . The issues involved in the 
appropriate placement of handicapped children are 
delicate and numerous. As school districts expand 
their services to handicapped children, 
administrators must make decisions about the location 
of programs, or about the need for new programs and 
services to place the handicapped child as close to 
his or her home as possible. Many public school 
administrators are moving ahead constructively and 
imaginatively. In one school district, for example, 
the staff has prepared and distributed a booklet 
describing the various programs available in the 
district ,35/ M « means of encouraging placement 
teams to consider all available options when making 
child placement decisions. In another district, all 
available first floor classrooms in the city have 
been reserved for special education use, and new 
buses have been purchased to transport handicapped 
children to neighborhood schools. In yet another 
district, an abandoned elementary school has been 
converted into a center for severely and profoundly 
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handicapped children who were previously placed in a 
private institution. t 

Several of the Bureau-commissioned position 
papers cn methods of evaluating the least restrictive 
environment provisions describe administrative 
strategies for developing systematic and coordinated 
efforts .36/ One paper, for example, suggests the 
establishment of an administrative steering committee 
whose membership might include district level 
administrators, principals, school psychologists, 
special and regular^ class teachers', and parents of 
handicapped children. The committee's functions 
would consist of establishing, monitoring, and 
refining placement policies' and 'procedures . Toward 
those ends the committee would examine existing 
programs and services for handicapped children, 
recommend modification where needed, establish a 
continuum of placement alternatives, coordinate 
resources, and personnel for in-service training, and 
recommend any needed structural, administrative-, or 
personnel changes. Another recommendation called for 
the development of a public communications program* in 
which the media and perhaps various service 
organisations could be used to raise community- 
awareness of the least restrictive .environment 
mandate, the school district's current responses to 
that mandate, and the long-range goals involved. A 
related suggestion called for the participation of 
members of the board of education in such activities, 
and for involving them in in-service training 
programs . 

* 

While the development of these procedures was 
seen as a district level responsibility, the authors 
of the papers also emphasized the need for planning 
at the individual school building level, with school 
principals playing the key role in developing open 
conmunications, cooperative planning, and careful 
delineation of responsibilities among regular and 
special education personnel. One suggested strategy 
was the clarification of joint versus unilateral 
decision-making areas between the building principal 
and the district department of social education* 
Finally, several authors recommended the development 
of closer working relationships between school 
personnel and parents of handicapped children. To 
assist school administrators in implementing the 
least restrictive environment provisions, the Bureau 
has recently funded a 2-year study chat will identify 
and describe particularly promising administrative 
strategies .12/ 

Parent Attitudes . Although the availability of 
public schooling for handicapped children has long 
been a major goal of parent groups and other advocacy 




organisation!, some parents of handicapped children 
find the least restrictive environment principle a 
natter of concern.fi/ Thie is particularly true of 
'parent! who feel that their child's need! are being 
satisfied under present arrangement! and that change 
would therefore be questionable, and even more 
particularly of parents who believe their .children 
need an environment that is protective. Such 
feeling! have in some cases led to disputes between 
schools and parents and have 'resulted in die process 
hearings. For example,, based on provisions of its 
own legielation that are similar to tho*& in, 
P.L. 94-142, Massachusetts has had about 1,0Q0 
hearings during the past 2 1/2 years. Forty percent 
of these cases involved instances in which parents 
sought initial or continuing placement! of their . 
children in private achools or in!titution!. ' « 

P.L. 94-142 reflects particular concern regarding 
segregated placement!, and the regulation! state that 
no institutionalized child who is capable of 
receiving an education in a less restrictive eetting 
may be denied access to that setting. Many school 
districts have consequently established, a hew 
priority of reevaluating the placements of children 
in public and private institutions .22/ In some 
instsnces r- an example, is the Pennhurst caae&2/ — 
large scale deinstitutionalization is occurring by 
court order. In others — such as in 
Massachusetts — deinstitutionalization is being 
emphasized by the State agency. 



Sumnary 

This chapter has raised a number of issues 
related to placement that have been of concern to 
people, even though data were not available to 
address all issues. However, available data indicate 
that while considerable progress has been made in 
implementing P.L. 94-142* s least restrictive 
environment provision!, implementation continues to 
produce problems. , There is. particular need for the 
schools to broaden the options they can offer 
handicapped student. — in the academic and 
nonacademic areas alike — and to provide additional 
training programs for teachers .• Without these kinds 
of activities to buttress a commitment to the least 
restrictive environment principle, there is a risk 
that the regulations dealing with appropriate 
placement: and the quality of needed services could be 
used as a rationale for preserving a system's status 
quo. Pears that a child might be emotionally harmed 
by rejection from nonhandicapped peers could be used 
as a justification for denying the handicapped 
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child's access to a regular classroom. Even if/such 
fears were real, a more appropriate response would be 
to develop programs that would attempt to modify _ 
these attitudes. 

It was. never anticipated that negative attitudes 
and prejudices toward the handicapped would 
automatically disappear with the passage cx 
P.L. 94-142. However, with the commitment — 
evidenced particularly by the States and local school 
districts — to the development of attitudes and 
procedures which recognize that isolation of the 
handicapped child is also isolation for the "normal" 
child, the promise of the provisions is on its way to 
being realized. 
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3. What Services Are 
Being Provided? 



Prior to the implementation of P. L. ,94-142, 
studies*/ >U 4 em 6nstrated that a significant 
proportion"^' handicapped youth were not receiving 
the kinds and quality of services the Act is designed 
to afford. The Bureau intends to keep close track of 
thiso situation, through surveys, site visits, and . 
other means, and will eventually report specific 
information regarding the services the nation's 
handicapped children actually receive. Considerable 
information is already available regarding the 
availability of trained teachers and the amount of 
training that will be needed for teachers to be able 
to provide the services that handicapped children 
need. These findings will be described in this 
chapter. 



Kinds of Services Needed 

The implementing regulations for P.L. 94-142 
defined special education as consisting of "specially 
designed instruction, at no cost to the parent, to 



including classroom instruction, instruction in 
physical education, home instruction, and instruction 
in hospitals and institutions 11 (Section 121a. 14). 
The associated term ''related services 11 was defined as 
"transportation and such developmental, corrective, 
and other supportive services as are required to 
assist a handicapped child to benefit from special 
education, and includes speech pathology, and 
audiology, psychological services, physical and 
occupational therapy, recreation, early 
identification and assessment of disabilities in 
children, counseling services, and medical services 
for diagnostic or evaluation purposes 11 (Section 
121a. 13). This term also includes school health 
services, social work services in schools, and parent 
counseling and training. 



meet the unique needs 
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Some of the specific activities necessary for 
serving handicapped children were spelled out by 
Kakalik, et al ,£/»!' including the following: 

• prevention of handicapping 
conditions; 

• identification of children who are 
handicapped (including diagnostic 
services); 

• direction to service providers for 
aatching a child's unique needs with 
the proper services to meet those 
unique needs; 

• provision of sensory aids and other 
equipment; 

• special assistance in obtaining an 
education; 

• family involvement including 
involvement of the youth (parent 
counseling and training); 

e special training in skills such as 
mobility! speefch, and daily living; 

e vocational training and job 
placement; 

• recreation and social activity; 
e personal care; 

e transportation; and 

e indirect supportive services such as 
personnel training, facilities 
construction', and research. 

While, the list outlines important services that 
should be considered when programming for the 
handicapped, it must be realized that the 
appropriateness of such services will vary greatly 
with the type of handicapping condition; thus, not 
every school should provide every service to every 
child. Implicit in the list, and in the Act itself, 
though, are the fundamental iueas that education of 
the handicapped must include related services in 
addition to special education, whenever these 
services are needed, and that a wide array of 
services should be available to meet children's 
unique needs. 
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population as diverse as the handicapped presents an TO 
enormous administrative challenge. The * CONGRESS 

organisational response to that challenge most 
commonly appearing in the theoretical literature is 
one proposed by Reynolds!' that takes into acedunt 
* both the type and severity of children 1 s handicapping 
conditions. Reynolds 1 work has in turn provided a 
baeia for the development of a number of different 
approaches, including the "Fail-Save 11 Program*?/ 
which has been used (with minor modifications) in 
several settings, including some sparsely populated 
communities. The Fail-Save Program provides a 
continuum of services at different levels depending 
on the severity of a child's problems, and 
facilitates the integration of the, severely 
handicapped into the public education system. The 
nature of the individual child's handicapping 
condition is used as the basis for deciding which of 
the multilevel services is most appropriate. Most 
pupils are found to be best served in regular 
classes, with the school system providing the 
particular kind and level of services needed by the 
individual child at a particular time. 

In Madison, Wisconsin, the school district has 
developed a service delivery system described as 
M trui8-disciplin*ry M ,2/ implying that the goal of 
the various professionals involved is to trade skills 
across disciplines. Under this system, all services 
must be provided in the classroom or home 
environment, thereby forcing the specialists to 
'-'trade" skills. The disciplines involved include 
occupational therapy, physical therapy, psychology, 
special education, speech and language therapy, and 
social work. Plans for the near future call for the 
inclusion of adaptive physical education, nutrition, 
nursing, medicine, art, and music. Because this 
broad approach would be difficult 1 to support in 
sparsely populated areas, Smith 1 and Pasternach£' 
have recommended the formation of cooperatives. The 
function of a cooperative in such a geographic area 
would be to develop relationships that would pull 
together personnel, resources, and professional 
expertise across school district lines, and to 
envelop procedures for integrating the several 
existing programs. 

Although the choice of alternative ways of 
aerving children under P.L. 94-142 necessarily 
depends on the particular children involved and the 
particular circumstances, the development of a 
program hierarchy can do much to help State planners 
determine future heeds and future costs. In any 
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Intensity of Services 

As was mentioned earlier , future Bureau-sponsored 
surveys will provide information about the services 
children actually receive. Meanwhile! State reports 
concerning available personnel provide useful data. 
For example 9 the numbers of \ special education 
teachers reported to be available during the 1977-78 
sciiool year were used to develop the teacher/ 
handicapped pupil ratios shown in Figure 3.1. 
Personnel included in these calculations ranged from 
' itinerant teachers to teachers of self-contained 
classrooms or resource rooms. The teacher/ 
handicapped pupil ratios , as expected depend on the ^ 
nature of the handicapping conditions involved. For 
example f speech teachers were able to see large 
numbers of speech impaired children. Many deaf 
children f on the other hand, may need the full-time 
attention of a special education teacher, with the 
result that the teacher/ deaf pupil ratio is much 
lower 

Ssa Appendix D, Table D-3.1 

Figure 3.1 Average Number of Handicapped Children Served Per Special Education 
Teacher 1 During School Yesr 1976-77 
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The data includes handicapped children counted under Public Laws 89-313 and 94-142 for FY 1977. (A./ learning disable 
children were included in the data regardless of the ceiling placed on such children for allocation purposes.) Special 
education teachera Include regular, special, and Itinerant/consulting teachers. 
'Speech pathologists are included In this category. 
VSudiologiata are Included In this category. 
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Figure 3.1 does not indicate variations in ratios 
based on variations in the severity of children's 
handicapping conditions. However, in at least one 
court easel' — dealing with staffing ratios for 
institutionalised handicapped children — the court 
specified ratios for special education teachers, 
resident care workers, nurses, and a variety of other 
personnel. Furthermore, the court order specified 
the following regarding the maximum size of classes: 
mildly retarded, 12; moderately retarded, 9; and 
severely and profoundly retarded, 6. ' • 
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Availability of Teachers 

Clearly a fundamental step in the successful 
implementation of P.L. 94-142 is the provision of an 
adequate supply of teachers and related personnel. 
It is thus worth noting that while the total number 
of teachers being brained in the United States is 
dropping, the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) reports a steady growth during the 
past few years in the number of graduates in special 
education {see Figure 3.2). i£' With-the aid of 
Bureau funds, the nation's colleges and universities 
have responded to a demand foreseen during the 
drafting of P.L. 94-142 and accentuated by the Act's 
ultimate passage. 



Figure 3.2 



Supply of Beginning Teachers by Area 
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SOURCE. National Canter tor Education Statistic*. 
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Despite the recent growth in the number of 
■pecial education professionals, however, the supply 
falls short of the demand. For example, as of the 
Fall of 1977, NCES reported a shortage of about 3,300 
trained special educators, primarily specialists in 
learning disabilities (see Figure 3.3) .22/ 
Moreover, that figure is probably unrealistically 
low, since it was based on fundej vacancies , rather 
than on the number of positions needed to provide all 
handicapped children with full educational 
opportunities. Furthermore, the respondents to the 
NCES survey were queried only a few months after 
P.L. 94-142 was enacted, at which time many were 
probably unaware of the new Act's requirements. 

Subsequently, as part of their first Annual 
Program Plan for implementing P.L. 94-142, the Statea 
were asked to identify. the number of personnel 
available and the number that would be needed over 
the following 2 years. Their projections, shown in 
Figure 3.4, suggest that the NCES data may 
underestimate the need. For example, whereas NCES 



Figure 3.3 



Unfilled Teacher Positions, 1 Fall 1977 
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'Position openings for which teachers were sought but were unable to be hired because qualified candidates were unavailable. 
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See Appendix D, Table D-3.4 



Figure 3.4 Special Education Teachers Avallablt and Needed by Typt of Handicapping 
Condition of Child 8erved 1 
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found a one 1,500 vacancies in the area of learning 
disabilities (by far the biggest portion of the 
overall shortage), the State estimates for additional 
needed teachers of learning disabled students for 
1978-79 approached 18,000. Overall, the State data 
indicated that approximately 65,000 new teachers of 
special education would be needed for the 1978-79 
school year. Assuming the normal 6 percent attrition 
rate for special education personnel, the need could 
reach some 85,000 by 1<>79. Yet, despite intensive 
efforts, only about 20,000 new special education 
teachers are being produced each year. 

To develop appropriate teacher/child ratios and 
to serve newly identified children, the 
State-estimated need for additional special education 
personnel in the 1979-80 school year ranges from 
1,274 new teachers of visually handicapped children 
to 20,310 new teachers for emotionally disturbed 
children. Regarding the latter, the number of 
available teachers is. fairly high relative to the 
number of emotionally disturbed children currently 
being served. However, if — as current estimates 
predict — 2 percent of the school-aged population 
proves to be emotionally disturbed, the number of 
such children could reach approximately one million, 
far more than the schools are now prepared to 
handle. Many of these children have not been served 
in the paet. And of those who were, most were served 
by institutions and agencies other than the public . 
schools, a practice that P.L. 94-142 — with its 
incentives to return them to the public schools — 
may sharply curtail. 

The States also reported the number of personnel 
available and needed to provide related services (see 
Figure 3.5). For example, it was estimated that an 
additional 31,000 teacher aides would be needed by 
1979. Though most States do not allow aides to 
provide direct instruction, those aides can monitor 
classrooms, develop materials, or assist in 
conmunica ting with parents. 

It is clear that States perceive a considerable 
need for new special education teachers and related 
personnel, and just as clear that, until these 
personnel are acquired, handicapped children may not 
receive the variety of services they need. Thus, 
teacher training programs are an important precursor 
to assuring that handicapped children receive special 
education and related services designed to meet their 
unique needs « 
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Figure 3.S School Staff Other Than Sptclal Education Ttachert Available and Ntadtd 1 
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• |t Teacher Training Programs 

REPORT In Addition to the needs for special education 

TO teachers, there has been a growing demand on 

CONGRESS institutions of higher education to provide special 

preservice courses that prepare regular education 
teachers to work with handicapped children in the 
classroom and special education teachers to play 
supportive or consultant roles. To help respond to 
that demand, the Bureau's Division of Personnel 
Preparation has supported a series of projects which 
provide universities an opportunity to develop a 
range of teacher training alternatives. A dramatic 
example of the kinds of changes that have occurred is 
provided by a project at the University of Vermont, s 
Burlington. There the College of Education has 
eliminated all its' departments, so that faculty in 
various disciplines can work closely together to 
develop a mainstream training program that views all 
teachers as "human service educators." In another 
project — at Indiana University, Bloomington — the 
School of Education has been reorganized into new 
divisions, including one in which all disciplines 
work together to develop programming for regular and 
special education teachers as well as for students 
interested in altera stive education and multicultural 
.education. Thus, regular education teachers receive 
training from special education teachers and 
curriculum specialists, while special education 
teachers are exposed to new and differing roles they 
may play. 

The importance of assuring that the various 
training needa and efforts within a State are given 
adequate attention is also recognized in P.L. 94-142, 
which requires a system of personnel development 
sufficiently comprehensive to ensure that the trained 
personnel necessary to carry out the Act's purposes 
are in fact Available. In developing their plan for 
meeting this requirement , the State educational 
agencies must ensure that all public and private 
institutions of higher education and all other 
agencies and organizations that have an interest in 
the preparation of personnel for the education of the 
handicapped are given an opportunity to participate 
in the development, review, and annual updating of 
the personnel preparation system. The statewide 
planning efforts are expected to encourage the 
development o€ more relevant special education 
training programs and to assure that trained 
personnel are appropriately distributed within the 
State, Further, the Act calls upon the State 
educational agencies to ensure that in-service 
training programs are available to all personnel 
engaged in the education of handicapped children. 
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In-Service. Training 
Program . 

Beginning in the earliest stages of planning for 
P.L. 94-142's implementation! the Bureau has 
recognised, as have other professional 
educators ,±!i' that effective in-service 
training programs would be essential to assuring that 
the Act achieves its purposes. Moreover, implicit in 
P.L. 94-142 are basic changes in the organisation and 
operation of the schools and in the responsibilities 
and opportunities given to "regular" school personnel 
and administrators. Section 121a. 382 of the 
regulations defines in-service training as "any 
training other than that received by an individual in 
a full-time program which leads to a degree. n Put 
another way, in-service training is distinguished by 
the working status of its recipients and by their 
individual needs for training. 

The necessity for well-organised and 
well-conducted training and supplementary 
dissemination activities led the Bureau's Division of 
Personnel Preparation to launch in 1974, a systematic 
strategy by which the funding of in-serviceStraiuing 
programs was to be steadily increased. In Fa 1974, 
the proportion of Division funds allocated to* 
in-service programs was 3.8 percent, with 27 projects 
being funded. For FY 1975, the allocation came to 
10.2 percent and involved 90 projects. Then, in 
FY 1976, a further distinction was made between the 
Division's investment in in-service training 
opportunities for special educators and those for 
regular educators. As Figure 3.6 shows, particular 
emphasis has been placed on the training of regular 
teachers, in consonance with the increasing placement 
of handicapped children in regular classrooms. , This 
is not to say, however, that the need for special 
education teachers has dropped — the contrary is 
true — or that the Bureau is slighting them. In 
fact, as Figure 3.7 shows, programs now underway will 
provide in-service training for a projected 32,085 
special education teachers for the 1979-80 school 
year. Nonetheless even more dramatic increases are 
projected in the number of regular education teachers 
who will receive training: from 11,543 to 45,929. 
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In addition to the training programs funded by 
the Division of Personnel Preparation, the 16 
Bureau-supported Regional Resource Centers (RRCs) 
have provided in-service training programs to 8,124 
teachers in 40 States. These training programs have 
focused on diagnosis of handicapped children, 
development of individualized programs, vocational 
planning for secondary students, and needs 
assessment. Members of the RRC staffs plan to 
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continue and possibly increase their in-service 
training activities, as increases occur in the number 
of handicapped children placed in regular classes. 

The Division of Innovation and Development also 
haa supported in-service training, particularly in 
the area of preschool services. At the core of these 
training activities is the proposition that 
prevention early identification of handicapping 
conditions . .main crucial to the provision of 
appropriate services to handicapped children, and 
that there is a continuing need for in-service 
training programs for school personnel who work with 
preschoolers. Largely as a consequence of these 
efforts, there has been an increase, since 1977, of 



Figure 34 Inservlee Training Supported by the Personnel Preparation Program During 
Fiscal Years 1976-79 
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3,012 (71 percent) school personnel trained to work 
with handicapped preschoolers (see Figure 3.8). ^ 

The Bureau expects that, by providing training 
opportunities through such a variety of sources* it 
will assist States and school districts to more 
quickly provide appropriate services to handicapped 
children. The number and variety of teacher training 
efforts supported by the Bureau are necessary to meet 
P.L. '94~142'8 mandates. 
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Fljur. 3.7 . Number of Individuals To Receive Intervlce Special Education Training During 
School YeaV 1976-77 to 1978-80 
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Program 

Beyond the activities described above, it is 
important to ensure that the services provided to 
individual children are indeed appropriate for those 
children. |hus among the advances called for by the 
Act is a requirement that each handicapped child be 
provided an Individualised Education Program (IEP) 
that describes. the extent to which 'the child will 
participate in regular classrooms, the period of time 
to be covered by the IEP, and th^ criteria and 
procedures that will be> used to 'evaluate the 
program's effectiveness. The tBP should also iiWlufle 
a statement of the specific services needed by the"* 
child irrespective, of whether those services' are 
actually available. lit/ *The Act also requites that 
parents — and where possible, the child — 
participate in developing the IEP. thus providing an 
opportunity for parents to judge for themselves 
whether the school will provide their child with "the 
services they feel are necessary for an appropriate 
education". 



Figure 3 J Number ol Individuals To Receive Inservlce and Preservfce Training. Supported 
by the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program, School Years 1976-77 
to 1979-80 
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The requirement for individualized programs is so 
new, and the responses to that requirement wy so 
widely within and across States that it is 
difficult to determine how well the requirement is 
being implemented nationwide. Recent 
•tudiesi£'»iZ/»!£' indicate that the early 
implementation has varied depending on teacher and 
parent attitudes and the amount of training teachers 
received in developing XEPs, and that many local 
educational agencies >ave experienced administrative 
problems in organising assessment team and IEP team 
meetings. 

Of particular concern to the Bureau was the 
extent to which the regulation regarding the 
preparation of individualised programs may have been 
either so constraining that some schools could not 
meet the Act's requirements, or so loose that schools 
would not truly respond to the Act's intentions. 
Findings from a study conducted by SRI 
International!!^ suggest that neither of these 
problems arose to any large degree. The regulation 
ensured a variety of points of view, while allowing 
flexibility in the actual staff members used to 
develop the program. 

A second area of concern was whether school 
staffs were receiving adequate training in the 
development of individualized education programs, 
since traditional training efforts had primarily been 
concerned with methods of teaching. The response to 
this concern came from the Annual Program Plans 
submitted by States. These plans indicated that the 
States were initiating a wide array of training 
activities related to the preparation of IEPs, 
together with the dissemination of appropriate 
background material (see Figure 3.9), and that these 
activities were geared not only to school system 
personnel of all kinds, but to parents as well. 
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See Appendix D, Table D-3.9 

Figure 3.9 Training and Dissemination Activities Related to Individualized Education 
Programs Projected by States for School Year 1977-78 
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Summary 



In general , it appears that the States and school 
districts are making sincere and determined efforts 
to provide the kinds of services P.L. 94-142 calls 
for, even though these services are extensive and 
widely varied. It is also clear that training 
programs and other activities now underway, eyen 
though significant, may still be inadequate to meet 
the needs reported by States. The Bureau expects to 
see improvements in personnel available in future 
years, but still plans to conduct a special survey of 
the services children actually receive, so that more 
precise data on these services will be available. 
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4. What Administrative 
Mechanisms Are in Place? 



As amended by P.L. 93-380 and P.L. 94-142, the 
Education of the Handicapped Act requires each State 
educational agency (SEA) to ensure that a "free 
appropriate public education 11 is afforded to all 
handicapped children within the State, with the 
understanding thee the SEA's responsibility extends 
to the educational services provided by other 
agencies. Under this requirement, the SEA sets 
education standards for all agencies within the State 
and exercises general supervision over their 
education activities. Each SEA is responsible for 
administering, monitoring, and evaluating the Act's 
implementation. In short, just as the U.S. Office of 
Education has administrative responsibility for the 
manner in which the States implement the Act, the 
States have administrative responsibility for the 
manner in which the Act is implemented by the local 
school districts. 



Within the U.S. Office of Education, the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped has responsibility 
for administering P.L. 94-142, and has done so 
through four activities; (1) drafting and refining 
necessary regulations, (2) stimulating interagency 
coordination of policies and procedures bearing on 
education of the handicapped, (3) monitoring the 
implementation of P.L. 94-142 and other related 
legislation and providing technical assistance to the 
States, and (4) evaluating the effectiveness of 
implementation of these laws. 

Regulations 

P.L. 94-142 requited the Commissioner of 
Education to develop rules and regulations clarifying 
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the Act 1 s implementation* Since these regulations r/ 
would do much to govern the way in which the Act 
would be carried out, the Bureau went to great 
r lengths to obtain comments and suggestions from 
handicapped people, parents of handicapped children, 
"regular 11 and special educators, representatives of 
advocacy groups, State and local officials, and 
others with a concern for the education of the 
handicapped. From January through July of 1976, the 
Bureau held more than 20 public meetings, attended by 
about 2,200 persons. Hundreds of other people 
accepted the Bureau's invitation to comment by 
letter. In May, the Bureau divided the array of 
comments it had received into 12 broad topics, aad a 
month later convened 12 teams representative of tha 
various ii^.erest groups to review the comments and 
incorporate them into position papers. In all, about 
180 people participated in these teams, and their 
written work ultimately served as a basis for the 
proposed rules that were published on December 30, 
1976. 



Thereafter, in addition to the established 60-day 
period during which all interested persons were 
invited to comment on proposed rules, the Bureau held 
public hearings in Washington, D.C., San Francisco, 
Denver, Chicago, Boston, and Atlanta. The comments 
offered at these meetings, ;ogether with more than 
1,600 written comments, were studied and analyzed in 
preparation for publication of the final regulations, 
on August 23, 1977. 

Supplemental regulations setting forth procedures 
for evaluating specific learning disabilities were 
published in the Federal Register on December 29, 
1977, also after having undergone an extensive review 
and public consent process. Following a series of 
meetings with experts and citizens representing 
various advocacy groups, including both parents and 
professionals, a draft concept paper was developed. 
That paper was shared in a meet.'ug with SEA 
representatives, and resulted in proposed rules. A 
120-day comment period follow i oublication of these 
proposed supplemental regulations, and public 
hearings were jield in Washington, D.C., 
San Francisco, Denver, Chicago* Sou ton, and Atlanta. 
In addition, the proposed regulations were a major 
topic at the national conference of the Association 
for Children with Learning Disabilities. The Bureau 
received and reviewed more than 980 written comments 
before publishing the final regulations, which, upon 
acceptance *t the C agrees, allowed removal of a 
2 percent ^xmit (or "cap") on the number of children 
with specific learning disabilities who could be 
counted for allocations under Fart B of the Act. 
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During the subsequent months the Bureau directed 
efforts towards clarifying the regulations, by 
responding to inquiries and by sending informal 
memoranda to Chief State School Officers concerning 
such key matters as evaluation ceam requirements for 
learning disabled children and the particular content 
of individualised education programs (lEPs). 

The Bureau has been keenly sensitive to the fact 
that regulations can become overly prescriptive and 
in fact some State and local educators felt that this 
was the case with the regulation^ covering 
P.L. 94-142, particularly wherevthe Federal 
requirements differed from State i or local 
procedures. Other concerned persons argued, however, 
that the Federal requirements were not sufficiently 
precise or detailed to ensure that all handicapped 
children would be given access to equal educational 
opportunities. As with any hew legislation, a period 
of practical exposure both to the Act itself and to 
the regulations is essential to meaningful 
discussions of the Act's overall merit or to any 
consideration of amending it. Those problems that 
persist will lead to later modifications in the Act 
or the regulations. 
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Overall, the Federal government supports nearly 
130 different programs focused on the 
handicapped .2/ Many of these programs are what is 
termed "categorical 11 — that is, they offer support 
to members of a particular handicapped group, such as 
the developmentally disabled. Other programs are 
noncategorical, and support particular kinds of 
services, such as the Eaifly and Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis and Treatment program (EPSDT). While there 
is agreement that handicapped individuals need a wide 
range of health, educational, and social services, 
these services are often not coordinated. 2/ 

In the case of 'services for the handicapped, the 
problem is illustrated by the number of agenc .^s 
mandated unrter various laws to identify and diagnose 
handicapped, children. S-.ate Crippled Children 
Agencies have been providing diagnostic services 
under Title V of the Social Security Act since 1935. 
Now, Medicaid does also, through its own EPSDT 
program. So does Head Start. Moreover, many SEAs 
have supported child evaluation activities in local 
educational agencies. Given the array of agencies 
rnd organizations involved in this and many other 
programs for the handicapped — and given also the 
various legislative mandates — it is almost 
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inevitable that problems will arise from such matters 
as the lack of common standards and duplication of 
efforts, and that handicapped persons or their 
families may be frustrated when trying to find a way 
through the maze. 

The Bureau has undertaken a major effort to bring 
increased order into this pattern. This effort was 
launched with the enactment of the P.L. 93-380 
amendments to the Education of the Handicapped Act 
and was intensified with the onset of P.L. 94-142. < 
Two basic objectives are involved: first, to resolve 
apparently conflicting statutory requirements} and 
second, to coordinate the delivery of services and 
program funds flowing from the various agencies 
involved. Following are six example© of ho* this 
initiative is being carried out: 

Office of Child Health (Title XIX of the Social 
Security Act) . Medicaid has become a major provider 
of health screening, diagnosis, and treatment of 
young handicapped children from low-income families. 
The Bureau has therefore worked closely with the 
Office of Child Health, which administers this 
Medicaid program, to participate in a series of 
national conferences designed to inform State 
officials more fully about Medicaid's EPSDT services 
and to achieve closer Federal-State collaboration 
Additionally, the Bureau has sought a closer school 
involvement in these Medicaid services, either 
through the certification of schools as direct EPSDT 
providers or through the development of agreements 
that would allow Medicaid services to be provided in 
a -school setting. These agreements allow Medicaid 
services to be more closely linked with educational 
services* 

Bureau of Community Health Services (Title V of 
the Social Security Act 7 ! Two activities — the 
Maternal and Child Health program and the Crippled 
Children program — are administered by the Bureau of 
Community Health Services (BCHS). Both are concerned 
with diagnosis and treatment of handicapped 
children. The Bureau arranged with BCHS for the 
joint support of six State projects to develop and 
demonstrate collaborative health/education 
programming. 

Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA) and 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE) . 
Under different legislative mandates, both the RSA 
and BOAE seek to increase the prospects of employment 
for handicapped individuals. Given the interest of 
the Bureau in efforts of this nature, it has 
developed various collaborative activities with both 
entities, including the issuance of a joint policy 




statement regarding the collaborative preparation of 
IEP8 under P.L. 94-142 and of the individualized 
written rehabilitation plans 15 required under recent 
amendments, to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 
Toward further strengthening this kind of mutual 
effort, a national conference on collaborative 
programming is planned for February 1979. 

Public Services Administration (Title XX of the 
So cial Security Act) . State agencies administering 
Title XX of the Social Security Act have 
traditionally provided a wide variety of services to 
handicapped children. However, confusion arose as to 
the continuing role of Title XX after the enactment 
of P.L. 94-142, with some Title XX agencies taking 
the position that they should no longer provide ^such 
services (including day care, which P.L. 94-142 'does 
not authorize). The Bureau and the Public Services 
Administration (PSA) have issued a joint 
clarification statement to address issues raised by 
the States, and the Bureau has initiated additional 
negotiations with PSA. 

Administration for Children, Youth, and Families 
(the Head Start Program ). Head Start grantees are 
required to ensure that- afleast 10 percent of the 
children^they enroll have handicaps. Thus the 
program is currently serving some 40,000 handicapped 
children between the ages of 3 and 5. Toward 
assuring that these children receive the kinds of 
services that P.L. 94-142 guarantees, the Bureau and 
the Administration for Children, Youth, and Families 
have developed and issued a series of joint policy 
statements encouraging collaboration between 
individual Head Start programs and their nearby local 
educational agencies. Among other things, these 
policy statements seek to assure that handicapped 
children in Head Start programs receive the services 
that are available from the local educational 
agencies (LEAs) and that appropriate preparation is 
made for cheir referral to the LEA when they reach 
school age. 

Office for Civil Rights (OCR) , Spurred in 
particular by the "civil rights 11 provisions that have 
been added to the Education of the Handicapped Act in 
recent years, the Bureau and HEW's Office for Civil 
Rights have established a continuing relationship and 
are currently cooperating on seven technical 
assistance projects -2/ These projects are designed 
to develop and disseminate information and training 
packages to SEAs and LEAs concerning the civil rights 
provisions of P.L. 94-142. 
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These six cooperative arrangements having been 
established, the Bureau is now developing similar 
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Monitoring 

The third of the four basic functions performed 
by the Bureau in administering P.L. 94-142 is that of 
monitoring the Act's implementation, as called for by 
Section 616(a) (and as distinguished from the 
evaluation activities called for in Section 618). 
There are four components to the Bureau's monitoring 
procedure: (1) the review of each State's Annual 
Program Plan, (2) program reviews conducted within 
the States, (3) procedures for processing complaints, 
and (4) procedures for responding £o requests for 
waivers . f 

Annual, Program Plan Reviews . The General 
Education Provisions Act (GEPA) requires each State 
to submit an Annual Program Plan (APP). No funds may 
be awarded unless a completed APP has been received 
and approved by the Commissioner. The APP serves as 
the basis for all of the activities the States will 
subsequently carry out. Toward helping the States do 
the best possible job with their plans for FY 1978, 
the Bureau made available to them a checklist that 
specified the approval criteria that would be used by 
the Bureau. An indication that the checklist was 
helpful was the fact that all FY 1978 plans submitted 
to the Bureau won approval. One State — New 
c Mexico — did not submit a plan and is not, at 

present, receiving support under P.L. 94-142. 

The Program Administrative Review . Although the 
Annual Program Plans provide a great deal of 
information about the implementation of P.L. 94-142, 
they report only planning data. Actual progress can 
effectively be measured only through observation. 
The Bureau has therefore established a system of 
regular visits to the 58 States and territories to 
conduct Program Administrative Reviews (PARs). The 
basic purposes of the PARs are first, to * determine 
the degree to which an individual State's policies, 
procedures, and practices are consistent with Federal 
regulations and the State's Annual Program Plan; and 
second, to document the extent to which handicapped 
children in institutions supported by P.L. 89-313 
funds are also receiving — as is their right — 
benefits afforded under P.L. 94-142. 

The Bureau conducts reviews of this nature in at 
least one-half of the States and territories each 
year, with each review typically consis ing of a 
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5-day stay by a team of four or more Bureau staff 
members. During this period the teams visit local 
school programs, State-operated or supported 
. programs, and State educational agencies, and they 
interview SEA personnel, local educational 
administrators, administrators of State-operated or 
State-supported programs, representatives of parent 
groups, representatives of teacher organizations, and 
at least one member of the State's P.L. 94-142 
advisory panel. Decisions as to which local school 
districts and State-operated or supported programs 
will be visited are based on the results of 
questionnaires ae r t to a sample of school districts 
in the State* The ultimate choices are based on: 

(1) possible needs for technical assistance, 

(2) potential noncompliance problems, or (3) evidence 
of successful procedures for complying with the 

-Federal statutes and regulations. 

Following each visit, a draft report of the 
team's findings is sent to the SEA for comment, with 
the final report being developed only after these 
comments have been considered. Where evidence of 
noncompliance is found, the report describes the 
necessary corrective actions and sets a deadline for 
effecting them. The monitoring process is continued 
until compliance has been achieved. Figure 4.1 
indicates the locations of the PARs conducted during 
the 1976-77 and 1977-78 school years, and Figure 4.2 
summarizes the PAR Process. The States of New York 
and California were visited in both years. 

Toward helping the States prepare for the 
implementation of P.L. 94-142, the 1976-77 PARs 
differed somewhat from those during 1977-78, in that 
the former provided the States with two different 
reviews. The first was a determination of the extent 
to which State activities complied with provisions of 
P.L. 93-380, which included only some of the 
requirements of the subsequently enacted 
P.L. 94-142. The second review was an assessment of 
the extent to which individual States were 
approaching compliance with provisions scheduled to 
become effective under P.L. 94-142, together with 
technical advice on how to correct practices that 
would not be in compliance with the new law. In 
performing these services, the 1976-77 program review 
staff looked at 17 different kinds of State 
activities, five of which would be covered by 
provisions of P.L. 94-142. Beginning with the 
1977-78 school year, the program review visits 
focused on the provisions both of P.L. 94-142 and of 
P.L. 89-313. Table 4.1 lists the 30 programmatic 
variables which were examined in the 1977-78 program 
reviews . 
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74 Complaint Management System . The Bureau's third 

monitoring component, a complaint management system, 
REPORT is being designed to respond to the following kinds 

TO of issues: (1) allegations that a particular child 

CONGRESS or group of children is not receiving a free 

appropriate public education; (2) problems 
encountered by the States as a result of apparent 
conflict between State laws, policies, or practices 
on one hand, and Federal requirements for 
implementation of P.L. 94-142 on the other; and (3) a 
combination of these situations in which, for 
example, a complaint brought on behalf of an 
I , individual child or group of children might lack 

substance under State law or established practice but 
might fall within Federal requirements. 



Figure 4.1 , States Visited for Program Administrative Reviews During School Years 1 976-77 
and 1977-78 




[IIHI Visited curing school year 1976-77 
|| Visited during school year 1 977-78 

Visited during school years 1976-77 and 1977-78 
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Whatever its type, each complaint will b$ 
investigated by a member of the Bureau staff. If the 
alleged violation is determined to haVe substance and 
to pertain to Federal provisions > staff members will 
work with State agency personnel and other concerned 
parties towards resolving the conflict. 

Waiver Procedures . Also under development is a 
fourth component of the monitoring process — a 
waiver procedure. At least 75 percent of the Part B 
funds appropriated under P.L. 94-142 are distributed 
directly to local school districts, with the proviso 
that the Federal money not be used to supplant State 
or local funcfe. However, the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education may in part waive this restriction upon 
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Figure 42 The BEH Program Administrative Review Procedure 
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Table 4.1 



Program Administrative Review Variables 



1. Submission of Annual Program Plan 

2. Right to education policy 

3. Full education opportunity goal 

4. Priorities 

5. Child identification, location, and evaluation 

6. Individualized Education Program 

7. Procedural safeguards 
6. Confidentiality 

9. Least restrictive environment ■ 

10. Protection in evaluation procedures 

11. Comprehensive system of personnel 
development 

12. Participation of private school children 

13. Placement in private school 

14. SEA responsibility for all educational programs 

15. Program monitoring 

16. Program evaluation 

17. Reporting ^ 



18. Child count 

19. Administration of funds by SEA 

20. Administration of funds by LEA 

21. State advisory panel 

22. State agency eligibility to participate under 
P.L. 89-313 

Eligibility of children to receive benefits 
Children transferred to LEA'S from State 
operated programs 

Measurable project goals and objective 
Evaluation of education achievements 
participating children 

Project monitoring and technical assistance by 
SEA 

28. Dissemination of project findings 

29. Distribution of funds among eligible schools 
and children 

30. Use of funds to supplement and not supplant 



23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 
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request by an SEA and with the submission of clear 
and convincing evidence that all handicapped children 
in the State have available to them a free 
appropriate public education. 

Such a request was recently made by the 
Massachusetts Department of Education. As no formal 
waiver procedures had yet been developed, the Bureau 
and the Massachusetts Department of Education agreed 
to the following procedures for thi3 particular 
case: (1) the DepartmJH would provide the Bureau 
with statewide statistiipi' dats, (2) it would also 
share with the Bureau the results of a special study 
it had made concerning the implementation of the Act, 
(3) members of the Bureau staff would review 
-practices at 14 local school districts and five 
State-operated programs, (4) Bureau staff members 
would interview SEA personnel, and (5) Bureau staff 
would hold two informal hearings and would meet with 
parent groups and representatives of various 
State-level organizations. 

Shortly before the Massachusetts request, the 
Bureau had initiated a project to develop waiver 
requirements, procedures, and criteria. Products to 
date from the project have included a case study of 
the Massachusetts waiver review and a report of the 
Massachusetts experience as a field test and 
evaluation of waiver procedures. The project staff 
have also reviewed other Federal monitoring practices 
and analyzed their implications for Bureau waiver 
procedures. These interim analyses have provided the 
valuable information for developing waiver 
requirements, procedures, and criteria. z/ 



Evaluation v • 

In addition to its responsibilities for 
monitoring the implementation of P.L. 94-142, the 
Bureau is called upon to evaluate the progress being 
made under the Act and to assist the Commissioner of 
Education in preparing an annual report to the ( 
Congress, as specified by Section 618. Based on this 
Section and on the concerns expressed by the Congress 
in the introduction to the Act, the Bureau — with a 
great deal of assistance — ultimately developed a 
list of six overriding evaluation questions. 

The procedures ^followed in drawing up these 
questions were similar to those established for 
drafting the P.L. 94.-142 regulations, in that all 
those directly concerned with the Act's 
administration were invited to participate. A Bureau 
task force organized to lead this effort realized 
that, although the evaluation findings would be of 



particular concern to the Congress and Federal 
administrators in the DHEW, the ffice of Education, 
and. the Bureau, they would also be of interest and 
use to other agencies and organizations — especially 
the States — and that this broader audience should 
be kept in mind. The task force therefore arranged . 
for consultation and review by appropriate officials 
and program officers at all levels in the Office of 
Education and the Departmentfof Health, Education, 
and Welfare; by. members of - Congressional staffs; by 
State directors of special education and State 
evaluators; by leaders of professional associations 
and advocacy groups; and by members of the academic 
comotfiity. Establishing the questions and the 
evaluation procedures took nearly a year. Both 
underwent intensive review by all concerned, with 
each new formulation then closely evaluated in terms 
of the initial concerns raised by Congress and the 
requirements of Section 618 of P.L. 94-142. 

The six que stiona_ that ultimately emerged fom 
this process form thfe^framework for this report and 
provide its chapter headings* Following are the six 
questions and the rationale for them: 

i* 

1. Are the intended beneficiaries being served? 
This question deals with the number and kinds 
of children being served by States in 
accordance with the provisions of 

P.L. 94-142. Its importance stems both from 
the fact that funds are allocated on the 
basis of the State counts of such children 
and from provisions in the Act aimed at 
preventing erroneous classification. 

2. In what settings are the 'beneficiaries being 
served? The importance of this question 
stems from provisions of P.L; 94-142 
requiring that children served by the Act be 
educated in the least restrictive environment 
commensurate with their, needs . 
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What services are being provided to 
beneficiaries? This question addresses such 
matters as the kinds of teachers and other 
professionals available for P.L. 94-142 
purposes and the special kinds of materials 
and assistance the children are receiving. 
This inf onnatioij^rovides a basis for 
personnel planning, as well as for improving 
the education system. 



78- - 4. What administrative mechanisms are in place? 

This question seeks information about the 
REPORT ' ■ range of Federal and State activities 

' TQ undertaken to assure smooth and efficient 

CONGRESS management of the provisions of the law. 

5. What are the consequences of implementing the 
Act? This question concerns not only the 
administrative and fiscal impact of 
P. L. 94-142 on the State and local school 
systems but also the reactions it has 
generated in the schools and in the community 
in general. Information of this sort is 
valuable both ifr improving administrative 
procedures and in establishing technical 
assistance priorities. 

6. To what extent is the intent of the Act being 
< met? This question concerns progress being 

made toward the achievement of the several 
goals of the Act, particularly that of 
assuring a free appropriate public education 
to every handicapped child. » 

As well as guiding the evaluation activities, 
these six questions serve to organize this report. 
The evaluation plan of which chese questions are a 
part. Is described in Appendix E. Appendix C lists 
the evaluation studies that have been initiated to 
date. 




State Mechanisms 



Unlike most other Federal education legislation, 
P.L. 94-142 delineates what the relationships among 
Federal, State, and local agencies are to be. 
Federal responsibility is limited to oversight of the 
States, while the State educational agencies have 
primary responsibility, under' the Federal oversight, 
for assuring that the provisions of the Act are car- 
ried out not only by local edueationa 1 agencies but 
Uso by any other State agencies — welfare depart- 
ments, for example — that conduct education programs 
as part of their service to handicapped children. 
This linear monitoring arrangement is a significant 
departure from standard practice, particularly at the 
State level, where interagency relationships tradi- 
tionally have been limited to such matters as an 
exchange of technical assistance. Under P.L. 94-142, 
however, these relationships now involve account- 
ability for funds and formal assurances of 
compliance. Consistent with the Federal statute 
and its regulations, the State educational agency is 
called upon not only to establish and disseminate 
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policies, procedures, and practices t,hat other 
affected State and local agencies are expected to 
follow, but to monitor these agencies' progress. 

« i 

i 
i 

Single Agency , * 

Responsibility 

In its requirement that each SEA exercise 
responsibility for the "general supervision" 'of all 
education and related services received by 
handicapped children, P.L. 94-1 A2 seeks not only 
accountability but closer coordination among the 
various agencies involved. In most States, services 
characteristically are provided by a variety of 
public and sometimes private agencies State health 
departments, social service departments, departments 
of vocational education and rehabilitation, youth and 
family services departments, and departments of 
public welfare, among others — over which the SEAs 
may have had little or no regulatory authority in the 
past. 

Recently the Bureau supported a study-*/ of the 
SEA role in the overall provision of education 
services to handicapped children in 27 
jurisdictions. In only one State — Louisiana — was 
the SEA in sole charge of educational services to 
handicapped children. In the other 26, the SEA 
shared the responsibility with as few as two or three 
other public and private agencies (in six States) to 
as many as six such agencies (in eight States). In 
«»ny of these instances, the SEAs had no authority to 

-*st and monitor data from other State agencies or 
• e compliance with P.L. 94-142. SEA officials 
■p ' • unless the State legislatures enacted new 

regulations, the submission of data and 
compii.«uce with P.L. 94-142 would necessarily remain 
«. ** ier o€ voluntary cooperation. 

Voluntary arrangements can be effective, though, 
as illustrated by th«. progress being made in Idaho. 
That State' a special education law places 
responsibility for the education of school-aged 
handicapped children not with the SEA but with the 
local school district, with other local aud State 
agencies and progrsms having legislative mandates t • 
provide particular instructional, social, or medic 
services for such children. To help assure that 
these various lines of authority do i.ot engender 
confusion about the requirements of P.L. 94-142, the 
SEA has developed an interagency planning manual!/ 
which (1) reviews the educational services to be 
provided to handicapped children by local educational 

Sendee - (2) describes support services that are 
, rovided by other State and local agencies and 
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programs i together with program eligibility criteria; 
and (3) includes specific interagency agreements 
established between the SEA *nd other agencies to 
ensure collaboration and coordination. 

Toward strengthening this kind of cooperation anc 
enhancing the capacity of the States to carry out 
their general supervision responsibilities, the 
Bureau recently funded a study designed to identify, 
define, and analyze the organizational factors 
influencing interagency collaboration; to formulate 
appropriate planning strategies and management 
configurations; and to icintify Federal and State 
interventions which have the potential to increase 
the State's ability to meet the general supervision 
requirement .U 



Monitoring 

In addition to establishing accountability among 
the various State agencies that offer programs for 
the handicapped, the SEAs must also develop 
comprehensive P.L. 94-142 monitoring systems. To 
date their performance has been uneven, particularly 
where there has been a tradition of strong local 
educational agencies and weak State agencies. While 
procedures for monitoring are being developed, many 
are not >t implemented and some do not include all 
of the P.ju. 94-142 provisions (monitoring programs 
for handicapped children in private schools, for 
example). 

To assist the States* the Bureau has funded the 
development of a mor&Ltoring procedures manual .2/ 
Among other things, the manual cites seven basic 
steps that have proved useful in developing a 
monitoring system, gives examples of approaches used 
by some of the States, and describes the Federal 
monitoring system (PAR). 



State Status in 
Administering 
P.L. 94-142 

The Bureau s system of Program Administrative 
Reviews has proved to be valuable not just for the 
States, by giving them specific information regarding 
needed corrective actions, but also as a source of 
objective information on national trends, problems, 
and solutions. Moreover, the PARs provide 
information based on observation rather than on 
projections or estimates, an advantage illustrated by 
comparing the 1976-77 program review findings with < 
results of a survey taken during the same year of 
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problem* that State directors of special education 
regarded as nost likely to arise. Of the 17 
different provisions encompassed in the 1976-77 
review process^ 11 have been the chief focus of State 
attention and concern. Prior co the effective date 
of the Act, the State directors of special education 
were asked to estimate the relative difficulty of 
implementing these particular provisions .£/ 
Table 4.2 shows the rank order of difficulty 
perceived by the 44 State directors who responded to 
this survey and compares those findings with the 
findings from the 26 program administrative reviews 
conducted by the Bureau in school year 1976-77. 

. The table reveals both similarities and 
differences between observation and esticatiou. One 
difference occurred, for example, where State 
directors assumed that the greatest difficulty would 
arise in exercising responsibility over private 
schools, perhaps because of heavy financial 
obligations that might arise. The 26 States visited 
during the 1976-77 school year, however, were found 
to be performing relatively well with this provision, 
even though the effective date of the Act had not vet 
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Table 4.2 Provisions In P.t. 94-142 Ranked by Degree and Perceived Difficulty 
of Implementation 



Provision 



Rank Order of 

Degree of 
Implementation 
Observe* n 2/ 
Monitoring Visits' 



Provtsion of services to children in private schools 
Locating and identifying children 
Non-discriminatory assessment 
Insuring appropriate related services' 
Providing Individualized education programs 
Insuring placements in the least iestnctive 

environment 
Providing due process procedures 
Assuring confidentiality of records 



VS 
20 
50 

sc 

5 0 
/ 0 
SO 



Rank Order of 
Difficulty Expected by 
44 State Oliectott- 



7 n 
1 s 

4 5 

4 6 
3 0 
1 5 



IMPLEMENTATION WAS RANKED 1 THROUGH 8. WITH 1 REPRESENTING THE t PAST DIFROUt T 
AND 8 REPRESENTING THE MOST DIFFICULT 



'Oasod on Program Ajrwistiativ* Rovicwo conduced hv PfH j..»i»kj St t. >■. 
'NasM. M (Soo totoranews following t*aptt»r 6\ 
'This provision was H >ncludad in (ho Nash surety 
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passed, Conversely, the State directors anticipated 
minimal difficulties in meeting confidentiality 
provisions. In the 26 States visited last year, 
however, these were found to be the least often 
implemented. The State directory may have assumed at 
the time of the survey that the confidentiality 
provisions in P*L* 94-142 were no different than 
those required by the Family Education Rights and 
Privacy Act, whereas, in fact, these new provisions 
30 beyond that Act. These findings demonstrate the 
value of documenting actual implementation rather 
than relying on estimations of possible problems. 

The new Program Administrative Review system 
developed for the 1977-78 school year included the 30 
different administrative variables presented in 
Table 4.U Figure 4.3 sumr^rxzes administrative 
activities in the 26 Statet *sited by PAR teams in 
1977-78, focusing on those pa> ioular provisions in 
the Act that have, attracted the greatest interest. 
When a State wao not in compliance on a parcieular 
provision, the site visit findings reported specific 
corrective actions which must 'e undertaken by the 
SEA* For each corrective action a deadline a* also 
given. Each corrective action related to a specific 
provision of tht> Act, with most requiring States to 
improve their monitoring systems. 

As Figure 4.3 iwdicates, the States have 
performed relatively well in the areas of reporting, 
administering funds, and developing comprehensive 
personnel development systems. In all hut on« State 
(where corrective action is now underway), 
appropriate procedures had been established for 
public convn#nt on the Annual Program Plan and tor 
enabling consultation with parents and other 
individual* involved with or concerned w. : th the 
education of hf tapped children* Airooat all i,tat$a 
also had estal* bed statewide policies and 
procedures for «!portiag P*L. 94-142 data, and ai&ny 
Were using computer ayatewa for data storage, 
processing, and retrieval. 

While not *ll the Statue visited had received 
FY Z 97A funda prior to the PAR ttsua&fr's ar*. itipl , moat 
had already established policies and procedure* to 
assure that the administration of auch funds "would be 
in compliance with Federal statutory and regulatory 
requirements- In general , the SKAs used che ; * 
*> pevegne administrative funda provided wide* the? Act 
to support administrative atut;*', to iapltitneuc 
particular provision of P.L. 9«-142 chat wor«? 
prgaenting ape iai ditf icul tiaa , to coordinate 
services, and to plan for future peraonnoi* needs • 
vhile the remainder of tl^ir fundi* were used to 
p*ovid*: direct <*ervicaa to children in local. 
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educational agency programs where services had been 83 
insufficient to meet the identified needs. 

REPORT 

Most SEAs participating in the 1977-78 Program TO 
AdraijiistiaH.ve Reviews were found to have established ' stf, CONGRESS 
and implemented comprehensive systems of personnel " ••*(•* 
development, including the conduct of needs 
assessments, staff development programs, and 
workshops both for staff members and for parents of 
handicapped children. SEAs were also actively 
encouraging the participation of other agency 
personnel in these activities. 



See Appendix D, Table D-4 3 



Figure 4.3 State Status In Administering P.L. 94-142 Following 1977-78 Program 
Administrative Reviews 
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1. .e findings summarized in Figure 4*3 also 
indicate that the States have had >**latively more 
difficulty in the areas of individualized, education 
programs (IEPs)» procedural safeguards, 
confidentiality, the least restrictive environment 
(LRE) provisions, end protection in evaluation 
procedures. Often, SEA monitoring of these 
provisions was inadequate. With regard to the 
individualized education program provision) for 
example j PAR teams encountered instances in which 
cert un local school districts and State-operated 
programs were following practices inconsistent with 
Federal requirements. Requirements for parental 
participation in developing IEPs were not uniformly 
observed, for .ample, and IEP documents did not 
always contair. all of the stipulated components. 

Implementing the procedural safeguards provisions 
was also found to be a problem in many places. Even 
though these provisions were part of P.L. 93-380, 
which was enacted in 1974, many State policies and 
procedures were fouid to still be at odds with the 
Federal requirements. Several States, for example, 
had allowed school board members to be appointed as 
"impartial hearings officers, 11 despite the apparent 
conflict of interest arising from their affiliation 
with the bchools. The *jreau has taken the position 
that the boards may continue to hold informal 
hearings, but that parents must also have available 
to tnem a formal due process, hearing at either the 
State or local level involving persons other than 
representatives of the schoo; or the school board. 
Under this arrangement, the local board hearing could 
amicably mediate differences between the parents and 
school district representatives, thus precluding the 
need for a formal impartial hearing. Other 
implementation d ifficul ties related to the procedural 
safeguards had occurred in instances where no State 
policies and procedures had been developed concerning 
the appointment of surrogate parents, and where 
parents had not been fully informed of their rights. 

While many of thes** States had established 
confidentiality policies and procedures, in 
compliant o with the statutory and regulatory 
requirements, other* were complying only with the 
Family Education Rights and Privacy Act (FEKPA). 
Public Law 94-142 confidentiality requirements go 
beyond FERFA, and typical corrective actions required 
by the 3fcal£s included notifying all agaueies 
responsible for providing special education and 
related agrvicea to handicapped children that they 
must follow the P.L. 94-142 confidentiality 
requirements i and monitoring those agencies to ensure 
that they do bo. 
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^ Regarding P.L. 94-142' s "least restrictive 
environment" provisions, most States were found to 
have established adequate policies and procedures, 
but as in other areas, they were not effectively 
monitoring implementation. Some States still were 
not prepared to ensure that a continuum of 
alternative placements was available in all agencies, 
including State-operaced programs. In both of these 
matters, however, the States are initiating 
corrective actions. 
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Summar y 



The successful implementation of P.L. 94-142 
relies on the effectiveness of a variety of 
administrative mechanisms that must occur at both the 
Federal and State levels of governance. 

At the Federal level, the P.L. 94-142 regulations 
and the monitoring and evaluation systems are well 
established. The interagency coordination effort is 
off to a good start and has laid the groundwork 'not 
only for strengthening those relationships already 
established, but for vigorous expansion. Development 
must continue on the complaint management system. 
Future annual reports will describe the progress in 
all of these areas. 

At th«j State level, tremendous progress has been 
made in establishing governance policies and 
procedures, in providing training, in developing 
manpower planning systems, and in creating improved 
reporting systems. Although voluntary cooperation 
among State agencies has worked very well in some 
places, interagency coordination will doubtless 
continue to be a troublesome matter where State 
educational agencies lack State statutory authority 
for assuming responsibility over other State agencies 
that serve handicapped children. State monitoring 
systems need considerable improvement. Many States 
have not had a strong monitoring function, and 
P.L. 94-142 as well cs the new amendments to Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act require 
the development of such a State agency role, creating 
a substantial change in both policy and staff size 
and orientation. Nonetheless, spurred in part by 
Bureau-supported technical assistance manuals 
covering procedures for interagency coordination and 
for monitoring, significant progress should be 
forthcoming. 
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5. What Are the 
Consequences of 
Implementing the Act? 

Under P.L. 94-142, the nation 1 s schools served 
more handicapped childrer. during FY 1978 than during 
FY 1977. Most of these children were served in 
regular classes with their nonhandicapped peers. 
With State personnel training efforts, the improved 
services afforded handicapped children this year will 
be improved still further in the years ahead. 
Clearly, the Act has stimulated significant activity 
in State educational agencies and in local school 
districts. All of this activity, conducted 
throughout the nation, is designed to enhance the 
positive consequences of the Act and to mitigate 
negative consequences. The Bureau plans to search 
continually for methods of addressing the several 
consequences of the Act. To date, its search has 
focused on three primary areas: administration, 
personal reactions, and resources. 



Administration 



State Administration 

High on the list of Bureau concerns is the need 
to improve State data collection capabilities. As a 
first step in that direction the Bureau commissioned 
a third party examination of the strengths and 
weaknesses in data collection capabilities in a 
sample of 27 States. The investigators concluded 
that the quality of data obtained from the States 
could be improved by decreasing the quantity of data 
required m_ them.!/ Based on the study's 
recommendations, the Bureau has suspended 
requirements for data on facilities, with the 
understanding that this suspension will be lifted as 
soon as the States have developed the capacity to 
acquire and maintain high quality information in 
other areas. The investigators also suggested that 
the Bureau avoid making any changes in its data 
requirements over the fir#t few years, so that tha 
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States could develop their capacity to respond under 
a stable set of requirements . This suggestion also 
has been followed as much as possible. 

The desire to 'avoid overburdening the States is 
necessarily matched by the need to hasten the Act's 
implementation. Toward the latter end the Bureau has 
supported the development of a manual for conducting 
a valid census of handicapped children, 2/ and sent 
four copies to each State agency. The manual 
provides detailed guidance on steps that should be 
taken prior to, during, and after each count of 
handicapped children. 

To determine potential problems in other areas, 
the Bureau sponsored a series of regional conferences 
at which State legislators, governor's aides, and 
members of special education staffs shared their 
concerns.!/ One of the most commonly mentioned 
concerns was that of monitoring local agencies for 
compliance with provisions of the Federal and State 
statutes. The discussions indicated that some States 
have developed highly systematic procedures, whereas 
others are just beginning that process. Many lack 
sufficient staffs to do a thorough job. As was shown, 
in Chapter 4, the' Bureau's Program Administrative 
Reviews found many States' programs in need of 
corrective actions. Progress has been spurred by the 
Program Administrative Review (PAR) system, however. 
In response to one PAR, for example, the State 
legislature authorized 20 new positions for the State 
educational agency. 

Other Bureau enterprises designed to facilitate 
implementation and to overcome administrative 
difficulties include two activities initiated by the 
Bureaus Division of Innovation and Development — 
the production of a policy manual to help local 
educational agency administrators gain a better 
understanding of the several provisions of the 
Act,*/ and the creation of a Special Education 
Planning Model,!/ a computerized system the States 
can use to interpret trends in the data they gather. 
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Local Administration 

The most visible and immediate consequences of 
the implementation of I.L. 94-142 stem from 
administrative decisions made during FY 1978.2./ 
Staff communications are now more formalized, as are 
procedures for assessment, development of individual 
education programs, placements, and due process. 
These new procedures also involve a broader array of 
school personnel, representing many disciplines, and 
greater participation by parents. Local 
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administrators have created new management 
information systems, or revised established ones, in 
order to more closely monitor their own operations. 
They are, at the same time, seeking ways to 
coordinate their services more closely with those of 
other agencies. Most have significantly expanded 
their screening programs. These administrative 
actions have had two major impacts on school 
systems: first, they have led to the definition of 
new duties the staff is expected to perform, without 
any appreciable diminution of previous 
responsibilities; and second, they have created the 
necessity for staff to make difficult choices between 
new and existing duties in the allocation of their 
time and attention. 

The local response to the Act has affected both 
regular and special education personnel .1] Many 
teachers from bofch groups have been assigned new 
responsibilities, primarily to facilitate rt 
implementation of new procedures associated with such 
provisions as the Individualized Education Program 
(IEP)',, placement in the least restrictive 
environment, due process, and assessment. School 
principals now often chair IEP meetings, and take 
responsibility for notifying parents of these 
meetings and obtaining their participation. 
Especially in high schools, guidance counselors have 
become heavily involved in coordinating planning 
activities for handicapped students. Special 
education teachers have been given responsibility for 
such matters as documenting individualized education 
programs and assessing children's progress under 
them. 1 Regular education teachers are increasingly 
involved in planning individualized programs and, of 
course, in teaching handicapped children. In 
general, school personnel are now spending more time 
reviewing assessment infomution on handicapped 
children, considering available placement 
alternatives, developing individualized education 
programs, reviewing progress, and planning for the 
following year. 

Because of new management information needs, 
other roles and assignments also have emerged. In> 
some cases, for example, psychologists have been 
given,- in addition to their assessment and counseling 
duties, primary responsibility for maintaining 
necessary information about individual children. 
Similarly, principals and special education teachers 
often find their regular assignments broadened to 
include the completion of forms for information 
systems. 

The school districts are also devoting much more 
attention to interagency cooperation. More and more 
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district administrators have taken on the ' 
responsibility for coordinating and monitoring 
services to handicapped children who live in their 
districts but who are served in residential and day 
programs. District administrators also are 
developing collaborative arrangements with agencies 
that provide psychological services and with mental 
health agencies that serve severely emotionally : 
disturbed children. Similar arrangements are 'being 
made with vocational education agencies for improving 
career and vocational trainiug opportunities .for 
secondary school handicapped students and for 
establishing new~pro grams"" for serving trainable 
adolescents. As a result, many outside groups which 
previously had provided special services for * 
school-aged handicapped youngsters are shifting their 
emphasis to handicapped preschoolers and adults. 
Similarly, social and health service agencies are 
helping schools identify and develop programs for 
preschool handicapped children and those with s.erious 
emotional disturbances. „ ^ 

Accompanying these various changes has been the 
creation of a demand for certain additional 
personnel r- in particular preschool teachers, 
secondary special education teachers, and teachers of 
trainable retarded children. The most dramatic 
increases have been related tQ„ the administration of 
special services, with particular smphasis on 
psychologists and such administrative support 
personnel as typists, t,o facilitate timely screening, 
evaluation, and programming. 

As such developments as these indicate, local 
administrators have in general been responsive to the 
P.L. 94-142 mandate. £/ Most appear to have placed 
initial emphasis on the creation and refinement of 
formal administrative procedures. Many 
administrators have created what might be termed 
self-correcting systems, to assure progress in both 
administration arid in services. 

The special scheduling arrangements that have 
been necessary to accommodate child assessments and 
the development of individualized programs are 
reported in most cases to have fostered greater 
communication among school personnel, and between 
school personnel and parents.^/ Staff members also 
have felt that the process of implementing 
P.L. 94-142 has resulted in increased understanding 
of the' needs of handicapped children and greater 
interest in exploring varied ways of meeting those 
needs. Though effective allocation of staff 
resources remains troublesome iti many places, the 
expectation is that management information systems 
now being developed by most LEAs will do much to 
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alleviate this problem by improving their capacity to 
track children, resources, and services. 



Federal Administration 

r ■ . 

Although the Bureau's primary activities under 
P. L. 94-142 are focused on the administration of the 
State assistance provisions, the Bureau's 
discretionary programs (under Part C of the ^Education 
of the Handicapped Act) also are responding to local 
administrative, personnel, and programmatic 
priorities. Grants made through these programs serve 
■ such purposes as supplying technical assistance, 
providing direction services for handicapped children 
from disadvantaged families , and demonstrating more 
effective techniques for serving handicapped children. 

The 16 Bureau-supported Regional Resource Centers 
(RRCs) work directly with the State educational 
agencies to provide a variety of technical services; 
Seven of 'the 16 RRCs serve single States, with the 
others serving from three to seven States each. 
Since the passage^ of P. L. 94-142, RRQs havd 
concentrated their assistance on the development of 
individualized education programs — the various 
elements of good lEPs, who should be involved in • 
preparing them, at what stage they should be drawn 
up, how to monitor and evaluate th^tn, and so on. 
RRCs r have developed manuals on tha preparation of 
lEPs, trained parents to participate in IEP» 
development, and instructed administrators and other 
school personnel in P.L. 94-142 f s due process 
provisions* 

i 

During FY 1978 the Bureau funded 17 prototype 
Direction Service Centers (operating at 20 different 
sites) toi develop and demonstrate ways of effectively 
and efficiently linking the needs of handicapped 
children With the services offered by the various 
agencies the community. Each project provides 
information and direction services (which sometimes 
include such practical matters as arranging for 
transportation and baby sitters) to parents and 
guardians, and to teachers and qthars who work with 
handicapped children. Each center maintains 
coordinated links with community education, health, 
social, aid welfare agencies, and with the range of 
other public and private organizations specifically 
designed t^o serve handicapped children. Fifteen of 
these model Direction Service Centers serve cities; 
the other two are located in rural settings. The 
centers aie still in a developmental stage, but have 
deadly demonstrated the value of a' central source of 
coordinated information for parents and others 
concerned* with handicapped children. They have also 
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provided a powerful stimulus to collaboration among 
the numerous organizations and agencies Jthat in one 
way or another are engaged in serving t^Andicapped 
persons. ' ; . 

In other activities, through its model 
demonstratiori^authotities , the Bureau has funded 214 
early childhood projects, and 44 projects for 
severely/profoundly handicapped children (three of 
which serve deaf-blind youngsters). About 30 percent 
of these projects are administered directly by LEAs, 
with the remainder administered by. State agencies, 
universities, and private organizations. The goal of 
many of these projects is to demonstrate/ 
disseminate, and replicate the beat practice in 
connection with such major provisions of P.L. 94-142 
as assessment, preparing XEPs, due process, parent 
involvement, and placement. Some projects stress 
parent or teacher training, with others focusfng 
primarily on direct services. The latter is 
-particularly true, for programs which serve severely 
or profoundly handicapped youngsters, where projects 
address such needs as oral communication, personal 
skills, gross and fine motor coordination, and 
community and family living. 

The Bureau also has funded a wide variety of 
research and development projects that address the 
goals and requirements associated with F.L r 94-142, 
including 18 media development projects with a total 
funding of $2,789,406. "^Ono s\*gh project is } 
developing IEP packages which describe "ideal" 
procedures and forms, in a way that enables users to 
adapt the procedures to accommodate variations in 
local resources and personnel competencies. Other 
projects aim toward such diverse goals as improving 
parent-child communication, developing a reading 
machine that reads printed text aloud, finding 
methods of training low-vision children in mobility, * 
and creating and disseminating methods of stimulating 
more positive attitudes toward the handicapped. 



Personal Reactions 



The success of the Education for \l I Handicapped 
Children Act depends heavily on the attitudes and 
motivations of parents 4 teachers , administrators and 
other participants. Some of fcht»se attitudes were 
explored -In a '1976 atudyJL2/ that sought to * 
determine how such people as these were reacting cO 
the activities P.L. 94-142 called for, with 
particular focus on the Individualized Education 
Program as one of the Act: 1 s more significant 
requirements. The investigators visited f;>ur 



representative States and interviewed approximately 93 
800 people. Many of those interviewed felt that 

individualised education programs would be REPORT 
beneficial, since they would help keep parents TO 
informed, encourage planning on the basis of CONGRESS 
individual needs rather than the application of a 
* label, and facilitate management and instruction. 
Many also expressed concern, however, that parents 
would not become genuinely involved • - primarily 
because of their feeling that they could not 
contribute. Some districts had already developed 
methods of putting parents at ease, through such & 
arrangements as holding pupil planning meetings in 
the parents' homes rather than at the school; 
inciting representatives of advocacy groups to 
accompany parents to meetings; or having parents meet 
with only a., few members of the school's staff at a 
t^ime, rather than with a large group. . 

The study also showed that many teachers felt, 
they did not have the expertise needed to develop 
individualized programs. The activities of the 
States and the 16 Regional Resource Centers, through 
their provision of technical assistance and training,.^*'" 1 
in the preparation of lEPs, are designed to alleviate 
this problem. , 

For FY 1977, P.L. 94-142 gave the States liberty 
to devote part of that year's allocation to training 
and dissemination activities. Figure 5.1 summarizes 
the States' plans for carrying cut these activities. 
It is noteworthy that States planned to inform over 
500,000 parents of P.L. 94-142 's IEP provisions. 

Another study of attitudes and feelings about 
special education in general and P.L. 94-142 in 
particular was conducted by the National Education 
Association (NEA) .11' Their report stated that 
"There were many criticisms of the quality of 
educational programs for handicapped children, but 
even the harshest criticism was tempered by the 
acknowledgement of striking improvements in those 
programs since enactment of P.L. 94-142..." At the 
same time, the report said significant changes were 
beginning to occur in the attitudes Of the students, 
with handicapped children seeming to become more 
self-reliant as they move out of sheltered 
environments, and nonhandicapped children becoming 
more accepting of handicapped children and 
understanding of the ways in which their handicapped 
classmates are "different." The report quoted a 
handicapped high school senior as saying, "When I 
started mains treaming, I was nervous mostly, like 
anyone else. I had knots in my stomach. I was 
scared the kids were going to shy away from me, but I 
found out it was different ... I met a lot of people 

0? 
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and they really had a friendly attitude. They would 
just come up to me and ask me to do things With them 
or ask me to help them... And I never, °had this 
before. ..." 



See Appendix D, Table D-5.1 



Figure 5.1 Training and Dissemination Activities That. Were Projected by States for School 
Year 1977-78 1 
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'The three major training areas are shown for the largest categories of personnel. 
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At the time P.L. 94-142 was enacted, it was 
that nearly half of the nation's 
handicapped children were not receiving a free 
appropriate public education. Thus, it is not 
surprising that the new law brought with it certain 
shortages in trained personnel. Although school 
districts have hired additional personnel, there are 
still shortages in, t for example, the number of 
psychologists needed to complete evaluations in a 
timely manner. Child-find activities,.*^ 
re-evaluations of children who had been previously 
placed in special education have greatly added to 
psychologists 1 caseloads .12/ Thus, many teachers 
have been less likely to ask assessment specialists 
to diagnose children they suspect of having 
relatively mild . handicap* , because priorities were 
established for more severely handicapped children. 
In some districts where assessment personnel are 
scarce or overburdened, t;eachers themselves have 
tried to handle the educational assessment of -mildly 
handicapped students. Perhaps as a consequence, the 
number of standardized ,tests used per child has 
sometimes decreased! with more weight being given to 
classroom observation and te chers 1 impressions. 
Increased sensitivity to the possible discriminatory 
effects of standardized tests for minority children 
has also influenced this trend toward zhe use of 
observations . 
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Many, districts have developed what might be 
called "prevention" strategies ,12/ an example 
being the establishment of school-wide committees to 
discuss new or potential problems, and to share 
observations, in the hope of reducing the number of 
erroneous referrals to special education. Other 
school districts ask regular teachers to try at least 
two different kinds of instructional approaches with 
"problem children", and to document the results of 
tbase approaches, before referring such children for 
special education evaluation and services. The 
presumed effect of these "prevention" strategies is 
to increase the likelihood that those children. who 
are referred for special education do in fact need 
special education, thereby permitting the schools to 
concentrate the bulk of their assessment resources on 
the children given first and second priority under 
the Act. 
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Another challenging situation in the distribution 
of available resources arises from the fact that IEP 
meetings divert regular and special education 
teachers from their assigned instructional duties, 
which in turn requires the schools to call upon 
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aides, sybstitute teachers, or teachers from other 
classesito take over. This kind of shifting 
inevitably presents problems, especially in special 
education classrooms, - since these teschers more 
frequently participate in XZ? meetings and are the 
most difficult to replace. 

In view of sich problems as these, it is not 
surprising that the NBA study!!' found that the 
most talked about problem in providing an appropriate 
education to handicapped children was the need for 
more money. The Federal contribution under Part B of 
the. Education of the Handicapped Act totaled $254 
million for FY 1977 and $564 million for FY 1978. 
Further, the Preside.it requested and Congress 
appropriated $804 million for the next school year — 
in all, an increase of $550 million in 2 years. 
Since FY1978 was the first year in which the 
implementing P.L. 94-142 regulations were in effect, 
much of the first year'u funds were delayed until the 
States were, able to develop appropriate 
administrative procedures end guidelines. To receive 
funds, each State must submit, ahd £fte Ccmmissiouer 
must approve, its Annual Program"' Fish. Because the 
provisions were new, many States were required to 
revise flections of their plans before they were 
approved. Although the Bureau applied strict 
standards while evaluating State plans, it was also 
aware of the States' need for funds, and so it 
awarded first quarter funds as soon as the plans were 
substantially approvable. In spite of this, many 
LEAs did not receive their allotments until late in 
FY .1978. Figure 5.2 displays the time required for 
the Bureau to receive satisfactory provisions and 
approve the States' plans and appropriate the money, 
and gives three examples of the time States needed to 
distribute funds to their local agencies. Since 
FY 1979 program plans will rely heavily on procedures 
initially developed for FY 1978, the time required to 
approve these new plans and distribute funds to 
s.ates will be reduced, so that many LEAs in turn 
will receive their FY 1979 funds more quickly. 

In addition, SEA? must use their own 20 percent 
share of the P.L. 94-142 funds to provide services. 
States indicated a variety of plans for these funds: 
some SEAs will spend them primarily on direct 
contracts for services, some will focus on providing 
to LEAs for special projects, and some will use a 
combined strategy. The discretionary provisions 
allow each State the flexibility needed to meet its 
own unique needs. 
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The advent of P.L. 94-142 has generated 
heightened interest in the cost of educating 
handicapped pupils. At the time the Act was passed, 
-estimates were that these costs were roughly twice 
the cost of educating nonhandicapped pupils. 

16/ 

Thus it was reasoned that if P.L. 94-142 
appropriations reached the highest level authorized 
under the Act — that is, 40 percent of the national 
average per pupil cost of education — the Act would 
support a fifth of the overall expense of educating 
the nation's handicapped children,!!/ with the 
States and local school districts — which have 
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Figure 5.2 Time of Receipt of Annual Program Plans and Award of Funds Under 
P.L. 94-142 for Fiscal Year 1978 
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primary responsibility for the conduct of education 
in the United States ~ paying the remainder. 

In practice, the actual costs of providing 
education are difficult to define, for differences in 
cost exist across grade levels, subjects involved, 
kinds of students, geographical location, and 
services provided. Moreover, distinctions can be 
made between direct costs (e.g., transportation) and 
indirect costs (e.g., teacher training), and start-up 
costs versus operating costs. In the case of 
P.L. 94-142, there are special costs associated with 
such administrative provisions as assessment, 
development of individualized education programs, due 
process enforcement, and so forth. 

Data provided by the State of Colorado regarding 
the costs of educating handicapped students in that 
St^teli/ indicated that 46.3 percent of each dollar 
sp^nt on handicapped children was spent on special 
education services and 53.7 percent on programs in 
regular classrooms. A breakdown of the 46.3 percent 
indicated that roughly two-thirds of these costs were 
for special education instruction and about one-third 
were for support services. 



The Colorado report also described the variations 
in the excess costs of serving children with 
different handicapping conditions. . These are shown 
in Table 5.1. While the Colorado findings 
demonstrate the wide variations that exist in the 
costs of serving children with differing kinds of 
handicapping conditions, these findings are not 
precisely useful for estimating costs of services 
under P.L. 94-142, since that Act requires that 
children be provided services to meet their unique 



Table 5.1 Average Excess Cost Per Student for Each Categorical Program In Colorado 



Excess Direct Special 

Nature of Handicapping Condition Education Costs Per Student 



Limited intellectual capacity 



Trainable mentally retarded 


$2 096 


Educable mentally retarded 


1,579 


Emotional/behavioral 


1,615 


Perceptual/communicative 


1,034 


Hearing handicapped 


2,620 


Visually handicapped 


2,605 


Physically handicapped 


1,071 


Speech 


332 


Multiply handicapped 


2,328 



needs, rather than according to whatever categorical 
label might be given to them. Furthermore, there are 
a variety of procedures for allocating costs to 
nonhandicapped, as well as tc handicapped, students 
which vary from district to district and from State 
to State. Basic costs for each student, disabled ojr 
not, are frequently not included in analyses of how 
special education dollars K are spent. The Bureau has 
funded a study of the costs of services to 
handicapped oupils that may prove more helpful in 
this regard. 12/ Its goal is to provide estimates . 
of costs for different placement options and for 
services actually rendered to handicapped children. 



Allocations for 
Special Education 

Because the costs of special education and 
related services vary so greatly among children with 
varying kinds and degrees of disabilities, the 
argument has been made that the current allocation 
formula, which allocates a single amount of money for 
all handicapped children, may not be appropriate. 
However, although the allocations cover all 
handicapped children, there is no requirement that 
they be expended equally on all these children. That 
is, once the local educational agency receives its 
P.L. 94-442 funds, the only restriction on spending 
is that the funds be used for the excess costs (those 
costs that are over and above the costs of educating 
nonhandicapped children) involved in providing 
special education or related services, and that these 
funds do. not supplant their own funds. Thus, if a 
school system determined that it had a sufficient 
number of teachers of the mentally retarded, but that 
it lacked the machinery needed to provide physical 
therapy to other children, it could use its funds to 
purchase equipment to meet the distinct needs of 
those children. 

The situation can be illustrated by considering a 
hypothetical school district with 1,000 handicapped 
pupils. If these 1,000 children were distributed as 
they are in the nation as a whole, then the largest 
group, approximately 32.5 percent or 325, would be 
children with speech impairments. According to the 
Colorado data, such youngsters are the most 
inexpensive to serve, but because of their prevalence 
the total expense associated with speech services may 
exceed that fyr other services. Table 3.2 shows the 
estimated cost for this hypothetical school district 
to provide special education and related services to 
four different categories of children. If the school 
district were to receive $150 for each handicapped 
child, it would receive a total of $90,750 for the 
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605 children in theae four categories, or $150,000 
for tfhe total 1,000 children. Since the school 
district has the option of concentrating on the 
special education activities or services it sees as 
needing improvement, these' funds can be effectively 
targeted to meet its own specific priorities. Other 
methods of allocating funds could provide far less 
flexibility to the schocl district;. For example, *an 
arrangement whereby funds were allocated 
differentially according to particular handicapping 
conditions or degrees of severity could not only 
create extra paperwork for the district, but could 
also deny the school system any leeway in shifting 
its funding to meet changing needs or provide new 
services to its handicapped pupils. 



Summary 



Though P.L. 94-142 has been in effect for, only 
one school year (1977-78), it has created an enormous 
amount of activity aerobe >he nation. Many new 
responsibilities have been assigned to teachers, 
administrators, and support staffs, and these 
responsibilities are nearly always added to existing 
duties. In the first year, many expressions of 
concern have been voiced, but frequently the actual 
experience with tne Act has not resulted in these 
fears being realized. At the same time, the Act 
requires real services to children who ha*»e long been 
ignored or only partially served. It is clear that 
time and resources will be needed to alleviate the 
burdens. Yet the preponderance of this activity 
indicates that State and local educational agencies 
share the Bureau's commitment to assuring that all 
handicapped children receive a free appropriate 
public education. 




Table 5.2 



Estimated Excess Costs for Serving Four Categories of Children In Colorado 







Number In 




Total 


l 


National 


LEA With 


Excess Costs 


Excess 




Percentage 


1,000 Children 


Per Pupil 


Costs 


Speech impaired 


32.5% 


325 


$ 332.0 


$107,900 


Mentally retarded 


25 


250 


1,616' 


404,000 


Deaf or hard of hearing 


2 


20 


2,620 


52,400 


Visually handicapned 


1 


10 


2,620 


26,200 



'The excess cost per pupil is the weighted aversge of trainable and educable mentally retarded, 
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6. To What Extent Is the 
Intent of the Act Being Met? 

6 

Congress enacted the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act to accomplish four far-reaching goals: 

• to assure that all handicapped 
children can have available to 
them... a free f appropriate public 
education emphasising special 
education and related services 
designed to meet their unique needs; 

• to assure that t^e rights of 
handicapped children and their 
parents or guardians are protected; 

• to assist States and localities to 
provide for the education for all 
handicapped children; and . 

• to assess and assure the 
effectiveness of efforts to educate ' ' 
handicapped children. 

This chapter offers a review of progress toward 
meeting these goals, -highlights remaining problems, 
and describes the Bureau's actions in dealing with"* 
"them. 

i 

' \ • 

Goal One: A Free Ap^ropri f :e * 
Public Education 

<; 

P.L. 94-142 defines an appropriate education as 
one which is suited to the child's unique needs, and 
assumes that determining what is appropriate for a 
particular child can best be left to the individuals 
closest to that child. To assure that these neople 
can attend to the child 9 s best interests , 
irrespective of any conflicting pressures, the Act 
prescribes the following four processes that are to 
be used in developing programs for children: 

Jos 



• evaluation^ procedures must prot^qt 
fc the child from being "erroneously N 
a classified or discriminated against: 

• an individualized education program \ 
must be developed for each child; \ 

• each child must be placed in the 
least restrictive educational 
environment commensurate with his or 

0 her needs; and 

• the child's parents are to be ^ 
involved in determining where and tf 
how the child shall be educated, and 

due process procedures must be 
available in the event the parent . g 
♦feels that the child has not been 
properly placed.*. 

^These four provisions allow teachers and parents to 
address the needs of the child in' a .fair manner and ' 
to Assure a valid evaluation and an appropriate 
education. Thus, the extent to which the inteiit of 
<the Act is being met can be measured in terms of how 
well these provisions are being applied. 

Procedures for Evaluating 
Children 

P.L. 94-142 requires States to demonstrate that 
procedures have been established "to assure that 
testing and evaluation materials and procedures 
utilised for the purposes of evaluation and placement 
of handicapped children will be selected and 
administered so as not to be racially or culturally 
discriminatory. Such materials or procedures shall 
be provided and administered in the child's native 
language or jnode of communication! unless it is 
clearly not feasible to do so, and no single 
procedure shall be the sole criterion for determining 
an appropriate educational program for a child . n 
(Sec. 612(5)(c)). 

Nondiscriminatory testing clearly is a major 
precept of the Act, but as the legislative history 
indicates, the issue goes considerably further than 
that, as is Suggested in .the following passage from 
Senate Report No. 94-168, issued during the debate on 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act:!/ 

The Committee is deeply concerned about 
practices and procedures which result in 
classifying children as having 
handicapping conditions when, in fact, 



they do not tiave such conditions. These, 
practices have been brought to the 
Committee's attention at hearings and in 
recently published studies (notably the 
rep'ort of the Children's Defense Fund 
entitled Children Cut of School in 
. America ) . 

TThis, the detailed evaluation provisions of the 
Act, which include assembling many types of 
information plus screening and u^ndatory periddic 
re-examination,, are designed to end instances in 
which children have been improperly identified and 
evaluated, and as a consequence improperly placed* 
The elimination of such errors is of course of' 
crucial importance to handicapped children and their 
parents. There are benefits also to society, not 
excluding the practical fact that expenditures on 
special education may be reduced if significant 
numbers of handicapped children prove to be capable 
ol' succeeding in less, restrictive settings .U 

* 

Evidence of the need for protection in evaluation 
procedures comes from several sources, including the 
1975 decision *in Pennsylvania Association for 
R etarded Children (PARC) v. Commonwealth of " 
Pennsylvania In that landmark case, the 
plant iff s protested that many mentally retarded 
children were systematically excluded from a public 
education and won a consent decree that the 
educational placement of such children must be based 
on careful evaluation procedures. 

Similarly, studies focused on the potential for 
cultural or racial bias in standardized tests showed 
that the results of such tests have in some cases led 
to the inappropriate designation of minority children 
as handicapped. 4/ Hobbal' provided an example in 
which the number of students labeled as retarded was 
reduced by almost 50 percent when an adaptive 
behavior test was used in conjunction with an IQ 
test. Almost all the children whose status was 
changed from handicapped (mentally retarded) to 
nonhandicapped were Black or Spanish-surnamed 
'children. Other studies have shown that 
multiple-source evaluations, may also aid in assuring 
that children with behavioral* problems are not 
similarly misidentif ied. 

Remaining Problems 

Identification errors often occur from such 
problems as vagueness of eligibility criteria. 
Studies show, for example, that the number of boys 
labeled emotionally disturbed is much greater at the 
elementary school level than at the secondary 




feyel ,&/ The available evidence suggests that the 
disparj^ arises not from differing assessment 
procedures but from a tendency on the part of the. 
staff to erroneously interpret disciplinary problems 
as evidence of emotional disturbance: Just aS this^ 
source of confusion may lead to over-referrals, other 
assessment problems may rea/ilt in a denial of needed 
^services. Some LEAs, for ixample,. may decide to 
" ^discontinue self-contained special education 

classKfoms altogether rather than deal with 
^artegafeions by the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) that 

Jfche-ifc"' evaluations and subsequent placements were 
v ;culthr,ally biased' and resulted in inappropriate 
'•'placements for minority children. The -courts have 
.Recently r^led that the abandonment of such 
i,cl«Bsrqtoms J is ifot an ♦cbefrflfSl^" means of responding 
.toe charges of this kind.!/ 

« '* 

^ \ fuch* instances suggest the need for thoughtful 
'examiriatl^h of the evaluation process- The Bureau 
therefore commissioned four position papers, 
d«criWng model ''assessment procedures and convened a 
panel to. critique them. AT monograph setting forth 
the results, of this effort is now available. .§/ 
Other s'urLla^fforts. including studies of current * 
'assessment' p\racticesr*iand the development of manuals 
•on* how to select appropriate tests', 'will be initiated 
by the Bureau i\j> coming months to assist the States 
•'and the LEAs in their assessment efforts. 

Individual iaed Education 
Program 

The various court cases brought in behalf of 
handicapped children, particularly during the early 
'1.9703, had a dramatic effect in increasing the 
proportion of handicapped youngsters receiving a ' 
public v e^ucation. The "enactment in 1975 of 
P.L. 94Vl^2 added a striking new dimension to this 
trend^asserting that all handicapped children have a 
right tc\an appropriate education — that is, an \ 

education geared tcyfheir individual needs. £/- That. 

right i« perhaps most clearly reflected in 
P.L. 94r-142t's requirement that^ach handicapped child 
be educated according to an Inftvidualized Education 
Program (IEP)„ defined as: 

*a written^stateraen^. . .developed in any 
meeting by a representative of the (LEA) 
who shalii' be qualified to provide or 
supervise the provision of... 
instruction..., the .teacher, the parent 
or 'guardian. . .and when appropriate «(ttre) 
child. (Section 602 (19)) 
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The written IEP, the Act goes on to say, is to 
include: 

, (a) A statement of the present level of 
educational performance of such child; 
(b) A statement of annual goals, 
including short term instructional 
objectives; (c) A statement of the 
specific special education and related 
services to be provided to the child, and 
the extent to which the child will be 
able to participate in regular 
educational programs; (d) The projected 
dates for initiation of services and the 
. anticipated duration of the services; and 
(e) Appropriate objective criteria and 
evaluation procedures and schedules for 
determining, on at least an annual basis, 
whether the short term objectives ttre 
being achieved. (Final regulations 
Section l?la.346) 

' Do teachers find these documents useful? A 
National Education Association (NEA) studyI2/ 
showed that teachers using the IEP approach were 
enthusiastic about it, with many saying they were 
particularly gratified by being able to see the r 
results of their planning and to measure their 
accomplishments. Most teachers said that working 
with an IEP did not require much more time than they 
customarily devoted to children in need of individual 
attention. They added that although XEPs are seen 
primarily as benefiting the children and parents 
involved, there are many pedagogic? I benefits to 
teachers as well among them the fact that having a 
written agreement enabled them to bargain with school 
authorities for appropriate materials and resources. 
Experiences in other districts have echoed the NEA 
findings showing teacher satisfaction.il/ 

Preliminary findings from one Bureau-sponsored 
study that focused on the first year of P.L. 94-142 's 
implementation Suggest that an ancillary benefit of 
the IEP provision is that it has made regular 
classroom teachers far more aware of handicapped 
children 1 8 right to special education. HI Teachers 
involved in the study added that, from their qwn 
professional point of view, they appreciated the 
opportunity to participate in developing the 
instructional programs and strategies that they would 
be held responsible for carrying out, 

As the framers of P.L. 94-142 had anticipated, 
the intensity of teacher involvement generated by the 
IEP development process has also led to a new level 
of teacher-parent communication. Bureau staff have 




heard anecdotes in which parent observations of their 
child's development and special needs are 
increasingly welcomed by school representatives on J 
the IEP teams, and in which parents are developing a 
greater sense of confidence in their ability to 
contribute to the discussion. 

Remaining Problems 

One of the most common apprehensions felt by 
teachers regarding the IEP provision was that the 
paperwork involved might consume time and energy 
formerly used for teaching. To some extent this 
apprehension has been borne out, though not 
necessarily because of demands inherent in the IEP 
process. Early data from Bureau-supported 
studiesil' >±±/ suggest that 'the paperwork is 
increased by procedures and data requirements 
established by State and local agencies for local 
management purposes. To ease this situation, the 
Bureau has conducted several informal conferences 
nationwide to discuss and clarify the requirements of 
P.L. 94-142 and the accompanying regulations. These 
.discussions emphasized that the IEPs were not 
intended to be cumbersome to instructional staff, but 
instead reflect sound and proven- practices for 
instructional planning. The Bureau will also monitor 
State practices with regard to requiring overdetailed 
plans and forms, particularly when they cite 
P.L. 94-.L42 as beiug responsible. 

In some places, handicapped children were being 
educated in accordance with IEPs that were 
incomplete. 11' ^ Written IEPs examined in a sample 
of nine LEAs did not contain such basic elements as 
short-term objectives and specific placement or 
methods of evaluation. Such deficits render the IEP 
ineffective as a tool for accountability, parental 
involvement, communication, and planning. The Bureau 
has launched a major national survey of the content 
of IEP documents now being used, so that information 
needed to strengthen this aspect of P.L. 94-142 's 
implementation will be available. Furthermore, each 
Bureau monitoring visit includes examination of 
actual IEPs and provides for corrective actions 
shoulQ the Act's requirements not be in place. 



The Least Restrictive 
Environment 

A third P.L. 94-142 provision designed to assure 
that handicapped children receive an education that 
is appropriate to their needs calls for participation 
in regular classrooms as much as possible. The 
intent of this provision is to encourage the 



education of handicapped students with nonhandicapped 
students and to discourage the automatic segregation 
of these children merely on the basis 'of the fact 
that they have disabilities. 

* 

Of the 26 States visited by the Bureau's Program 
Administrative Review teams during the 1976-77 school 
year, only 11 were found to be fully implementing 
P.L. 94-142's least restrictive environment 
provisions, though the others had set the appropriate 
legislative and administrative machinery in motion to 
achieve the changes that full compliance would 
require. Moreover, many States had established 
programs to train school staffs in the procedures and 
policies involved, and one Bureau-sponsored study 
found some districts to have been carrying out the 
least restrictive environment principle for as loug 
as 10 years prior to P.L. 94-142 's enactment .!§./ 

Remaining Problems 

P.L, 94-142 's least restrictive environment 
provisions also have precipitated certain changes in 
State and local policies, though such' changes may be 
related more to increasing financial strain than to 
the principle involved. For example, in November 
1977, when the Chancellor of the New York City 
schools appeared before the State Education Committee 
to suggest ways in which the extra burden of 
P.L. 94-142 *s mandates could be alleviated, 12/ one 
of his proposals was that the Sjiate provide financial 
incentives fox school districts to mainstream 
handicapped pupils. Such an arrangement already 
exists in Connecticut, which has reimbursement 
policies and procedures that provide a financial 
incentive for mainstream placements. Limited 
resources may affect the implementation of the least 
restrictive environment provisions in an adverse 
way. For example, some teachers complain that a 
decision to mainstream a child can have the practical 
effect of placing that child in a regular classroom 
without, at the same time, providing appropriate 
support services. In response to such complaints, 
the Bureau is sponsoring research to identify optimum 
administrative policies and procedures concerning the 
least restrictive environment provision!**/ and will 
disseminate the findings to the States. 
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Rights of Handicapped 
Children 
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The^Tfct places special emphasis on the rights of 

handicapped children and their parents or guardians, 

and to protect those rights sets forth certain 

« 



procedures that are to be followed both by the parent 
and the school district in tho event that disputes 
arise. 

The Act includes provisions for (1) notice to 
parents or guardians of a change in educational 
placement of the child; (2) the right to an 
"impartial due process hearing;" (3) the right to all 
relevant school ords; (4) the right to an 
independent eval ution, and (5) the right to an 
appeal to the State educational agency, whenever the 
initial due process hearing has been conducted by the 
local educational agency, and even to appeal to 
Federal courts if they feel a need to do so. 

When P.L. 94-142 was passed in 1975, the Council 
for Exceptional Children estimated that special 
education legislation in 12 States included due 
process requirements, while an additional 13 States 
had regulations containing such requirements. i£/ 
Today, 23 States have statutory special education due 
process provisions, while virtually every State has 
included these requirements in State 
regulations State requirements for such items 

as the content of the notices and the methods of the 
hearing and appeal reflect traditional due process 
requirements and all States participating in 
P.L. 94-142 have agreed, to implement that Act's due 
process procedures. t f' r , *■„ 

Members of the Bureau's site-visit teams report 
that most of the State due process procedures are 
still in the early stages of development. However, 
from observation of provisions already in existence 
and of scattered due process actions, it is possible 
to speculate about some of the issues that seem 
likely to emerge. Most of the available systems 
stress formal due process hearings and place less 
emphasis on parent or child involvement p rior to the 
school's decision for an educational placement. Yet, 
active parent involvement in developing the initial 
special education pre gram could deter possible 
conflicts later on, by encouraging parents and 
schools to work as partners rather than as 
adversaries .21' Those due process procedures that 
do not provide an opportunity for informal resolution 
of differences of opinion between the home and school 
may not be well adapted to the field of education, 
which relies on the school, the parents, and the 
child to develop sound programming decisions . 

Ideally, due process systems should also provide 
equal bargaining power between the school and the 
parents. As many observers ha^e pointed out, when a 
parent at a due process hearing is not represented by 
counsel but the school system is s the hearing is 

Up 



hardly a contest between equals. Mere notice to the 
parent of the "right" to be represented may not be 
sufficient. Many parents, particularly those from 
disadvantaged or minority backgrounds, may not be 
able to obtain legal counsel, and many of the current 
State due process systems do not take such factors 
into account • 
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To develop some practical suggestions for 
improving the due process situation, the Bureau 
commissioned three different authors Co describe 
"ideal" due process systems. 12/ Their ideas are 
diverse and are being published in a monograph to be 
circulated among the States, in the hope that they 
will stimulate both improvement and additional 
ideas. The Bureau is also examining the merits of 
mediation practices designed to resolve conflicts 
between schools and parents before the parties become 
adversaries. » 



Goal Three: Financial Assistance 
to the States 



.A 

P.L. 94-142 authorizes annually increasing 
amounts of financial assistance to States which 
implement its provisions. This provision is intended 
to assist State and local educational agencies in 
providing a free appropriate public education to all 
handicapped children. The Federal appropriation for 
. FY 1977 under Part B of the Act was $315 million, of 
which $254 million were allocated (fulfilling the 
formula for all eligible children), amounting to 

rpproximately $71.50 per child. In FY 1978, the : i 
appropriation was $465 million, which, with carryover 
funds from the previous year and a supplemental 
appropriation, amounted tc approximately $156 per 
child. Since the Act prohibits using these funds to 
supplant State or local funds, the State educational 
agencies must guarantee maintenance of their present 
expenditure level. Thus, the funds from P.L. 94-142 
are added to the monies already allocated for special 
education by the State and local agencies, and are 
. directed toward providing additional services to 
children already served as well as to neAy 
identified handicapped children. Grants awarded to 
each State are displayed in Figure 6.1. 

> 

7v addition to authorizing' general per-child * 
support, the Act authorizes an additional incentive 
grant of up to $300 for each handicapped child 
r between the ages of 3 and 5 that is served. These 
incentive grants are designed to increase and enhance 
State and local services to preschool handicapped 
children. In FY 1977, Congress appropriated 
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See Appendix 0, Table D-8.1, 



Figure 6.1 



State Grant Awards Under P.L 94-142 for Fiscal Veors 1977-79 
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Fiscal Year 1979— FORMULA-BASED ALLOCATION 

If the FY 79 allocation is 'ess than the FY 77 allocation, the State received the 
amount awarded in FY 7 1. . T he Allocation formula for FY 79 was 0.10 multiplied by 
$1,561 multiplied by the States FY 79 child count ) 

Fiscal Year 1978— FORMULA-BASED ALLOCATION* 

If the FY 78 allocation is less than the FY 77 allocation, the State received the 
amount awarded in FY 77. (The allocation formula for FY 78 was 0.05 multiplied by 
$1,430 multiplied by the State's FY 78 child count' 

Fiscal Year 1977— HOLD HARMLESS 

The States were awardeu no less than this amount for FY 78 and 79. 
Learning Disabled Limit— FY 78 ONLY 

The dollar effect is shown for those States whose count of children with specific 
learning disabilities exceeded 2 percent of the particular State s 5-17-year-old 
population. 
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112 $12.5 million or $63.70 per child, while in FY 1978 

the Appropriation was $15 million slight per-child 
REPORT increase for the 1979 school year. Since many States 

TO are just beginning to serve preschool handicapped 

CONGRESS children, it is too early to determine the impact of 

these special grants. 

The amount of assistance provided under the Act 
in any fiscal year is contingent on the size of the 
Federal appropriation, the national average per pupil 
expenditure, and the number of special education 
pupils who are receiving services. Two special 
provisions limit the total Federal contribution. 
First, P.L. 94-142 allocates funds only for *;he first 
12 percent of the States 1 5 to 17-year-old population 
to be identified as handicapped. This figure was 
derived from a variety of expert estimates that 
approximately 12 percent of the nation's school-aged 
youngsters aire handicapped. The States themselves 
• must cover the costs for any handicapped children 

above that proportion (a situation that has not 
arisen so far). Second, the authorization is limited 
to a specified proportion of each year's annual per 
pupil expenditure, with built-in increases during the 
firet few years, from 5 percent in FY 1977 to a 
permanent level of 40 percent in FY 1981. Table 6.1 
shows the amount that has been allocated during the 
first 2 years. The actual allocations made during 
these first 2 years matched the per-child 
authorizations . 

Even though enrollments of handicapped children 
were below expectations, there^weve 0 widespread 



Table 6.1 Federal Appropriations Under P.L. 94-142 



Fiscal 
Year In 
Which 
Funds Art 
Appropriated 1 



Average 
Par Pupil 
Expenditure 



Number of 
Children 
(Millions) 



Amount 
Appropriated 
(Millions of 

Dollars) 



Average 
Allocation 
Per Child 



Total Amount 
Allocated 
(Millions of 
Dollars) 



1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 



$1,430 
1,561 
1.700 3 
1.822 3 
1.950 3 



3.41 
3.56 
3.9 3 



$315 
465 
804 



$ 73 2 
159* 



$254 
564 



'The funds are actually distributed during the following year. 

'Because Of the hold-harmless provision, the average allocation is somewhat higher than the maximum amount authorized 
per child by use of the allocation formula. 

'These figures are estimations. 
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complaints that the schools were unable to meet the 
rising costs of educating handicapped .children. 
Reports from the SKAs indicated that State and local 
spending for special education has increased by 
roughly $2 billion since 1972.23/ The National 
Conference of State Legislatures and four other 
leading educational organizations wrote Congress in 
May 1977 that an additional $3.2 billion over the 
current level was needed to overcome known 
deficits .2ft/ Adding to this difficulty is the 
finding from a study by the Congressional Budget 
Office*!/ that demand* for general educational 
expenditures are expected to outstrip State and local 
revenue-raising ability for at least the next 2 years. 

Although the 'funding level for F.L. 94-142 totals 
$804 million for FY 1979, the States report that they 
are projecting outlays for that period that would 
exceed the Federal contribution by a ratio as great 
as 30 to 1.26/ ^ s such projections indicate, the 
States and LEAs have without question made 
significant fiscal commitments, toward P. L/ 94-142* s 
implementation. These contributions are over and 
above that from the Federal government, since the Act 
prohibits using Federal dollars to replace State and 
local dollars. 

Although State and local expenditures for special 
education vary greatly, the averages indicate that 
the States are contributing about 55 percent to local 
special education costs, local agencies about 
31 percent, and the Federal government about 
14 percent. UJ Figure 6.2 demonstrates the 
variance among States by showing last year's Federal 
share as a proportion of the combined State and 
Federal contributions to special education. The 
actual impact of the Federal share varies, depending 
on how much money is already available in the State . 
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Goal Four: Assess and Assure 
Effectiveness 



9 
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The Bureau's responsibilities under P. L. 94-142 
extend not only to administering the Act, but: alno to 
assessing the progress being made in its 
Implementation, with the findings of this assessment 
beiitg^the subject of an annual report to the 
Congress* The Bureau responded to r.his Congressional 
mandate by formulating a multiyear evaluation program 
described in detail in Appendix B. In general, the 
plan is designed to meet the diverse needs of 
different audiences, to document change , to identify 
obstacles to implementation, and to iuentify best 
practices. 
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The evaluation program was designed to be a 
useful tool for effecting improvement, and toward 
that end includes a variety of dissemination 
activities, including the Commissioner's Annual 
Report to the Congress. The Bureau seeks to meet 
continuing information needs and to provide technical 
assistance to the field through such publications as 
data notes and study reviews, as well as 
contributions to professional journals. Appendix A 
contains the data notes and study reviews produced 
over the past year. 



See Appendix D, Table D-6.2 



Figure 6.2 Contribution* of Part B Funds Relative to State Funds for Education of 
Handicapped Children 1 




U.S. average is 9 percent 



'These estimates do not include contributions from sources other than P.L. 94-142, such as those from P.L. 89-313, and do not 
Inc'ude local contributions. The P.L 94-142 contributions reflect FY 1977 allocations, while State contributions rel.'ect 
FY 1976 allocations. The v«'ues of State contributions were obtained from Wilkin and Porter (see References following 
Chapter 6). 
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In addition to these activities, the Program 
Administrative Reviews (PARs), conducted biennially 
in each State, provide a means not only of gauging 
compliance, but of giving technical assistance to 
SEAs regarding procedural inadequacies in their 
implementation of the Act. ♦ 

Iri /ill its 'activities, and especially in the 
various approaches connected with its evaluation 
program, the Bureau will continue to emphasize 
technical assistance and the dissemination of 
information that decision-makers need to carry out 
their implementation responsibilities. 



v Summary 

*• > * 

This report has described a range of activities 
occurring at Federal, State and local levels designed 
to achieve P.L. 94-142's goals and purposes. To 
summarize, the Office of Education would offer Jthe 
following observations: % 

1 . The activity occurring during the first year 
of the Act's implementation has been 
impressive ". Members of the Bureau staff and 
officials of State and local governments have 
forged close relationships to some degree 
adversarial but in the great majority of 
cases constructive — in developing plans and 
policies that meet both the requirements 

the Act and its intent. While many of 
P.L. 94-142's provisions have not been fully 
implemented, none has been ignored. Few 
national initiatives have received such 
massive and immediate response. 

2. The commitment to the goals of the Act appear 
to be not only widespread but genuine . 
Virtually every study available to the Bureau 
has found that personnel at all levels 
endorse the Act's goals. Furthermore, the 
array of activities ranging from parent and 
teacher training programs and adjustments of 
school staffing patterns, to the institution 
of due process procedures and the development 
of individualized programs, clearly 
demonstrates that while some school districts 
may feel that they cannot immediately 
accommodate all of the children who need 
special education, the Act is recognized as 
setting the pattern for the future. 
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3. 



Many of the problems that were expected to 
impede implementation are being resolved ~ 
From complaints of excessive paperwork to 
conflicts between Federal and State laws, the 
challenges to the implementation of 
P.L. 94-142 have been numerous and 
substantial/ In only rare cases, however — 
New Mexico's refusal to participate being the 
most vivid example ~ have these challenges 
defied resolution. Many of what were 
originally regarded as the most intractable 
problems have simply disappeared as those 
involved gained day-to-day experience with 
the Act. 



4. 



State efforts will need to be increasingly 
geared toward finding undiagnosed handicapped 
children already in school . Though the 
commitment and energy that has been devoted 
to implementation is commendable, there may 
still be over a million handicapped 
children — most of them struggling in 
regular classrooms — who have not yet been 
identified. Over the next 2 years, the 
Bureau will strongly encourage States to 
improve their screening, referral and 
assessment procedures to assure that all 
handicapped children are identified and 
provided the services they deserve. 
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3.7 Million Handicapped Children Receive 
. Special Education and Related Services 



According to /reports furnished 
by the states and territories, 
3721,608 handicapped children 
received special education and 
related services during the 1976-77 
school year. 

The Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (BEH) derived this 
Statistic from reports describing 



state implementation of two laws, 
P.L 89-313 and P.L. 94-142. Public 
Law 94*142 requires states to count 
children served twice annually: 
The average of these two counts is 
reported here. „ 

State Education Agencies (SEAs) 
counted 223,832 handicapped 
children attending state operated 



Table 1 

Number of Children Receiving J 
Special Education and Related Services by 
Reporting Category and Handicapping Condition 



1 


Reporting Category 1 




Percent 
of 


Handicapping 


P.L 


P.L. 




Total 


Condition 


86-313 


94-142 


Total 


Served 


Speech Impaired 


0 


1,349,020 


1,309,020 


35.2 


Mentally Retarded 


131,487 


840,257 


971,744 


26.1 


Learning Disabled 


0 


799,593 


799,593 


21.5 


Emotionally Disturbed 


30,378 


254,007 


284,385 


7.6 


Other Health Impaired 


16,107 


125,449 


141,556 


3.8 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


27,522 


62,222 


89,744 


2.4 


Orthopedlcally Impaired 


8,413 


78,889 


87,302 


2.3 


(Crippled) 










Visually Handicapped. 


.... 9,925 


28,539 


38,464 


1.0 


Total 


223,832 


3,497,976 


3,721,808 


99.9' 



' Children counted under P.L 89-313 are excluded from the count under P.L 94-142. 

. 1 The percentages do not total 100 because of rounding. 

NOTE: The totals in Tables 1 and 2 vary slightly because of averaging and 
rounding operations in the tabulations. 
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or supported schools receiving 
v^^&jjeral funds under P.L. 89-31}, an 
amendment of Title I of the 
Elementary and Se'condary School 
Act, For P.L. 94-142, the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act, 
3*497,976 children were counted as 

, reefpients of special education and 
other services. 
' BEH has computed the national 
totals for each of seven specific 
handicapping conditions: speech 
impaired, mentaljy retarded, learn- 

. ing disabled, emotionally disturb- 
ed, deaf and hard of hearing, or- 
thopedically impaired (crippled), 
and visually handicapped. Four 
out of five children were impaired 
by one of the fir$t»three conditions: 
35.2 percent were speech im- 
paired, 26.1 percent were mentally 
retarded, and 21.5 were learning 
disabled. (See Table 1 ) Multihan- 
dicapped children were reported 
under the condition for which they 
received the most special educa- 
tion and services. 

The averages for the individual 
states are shown in Table 2. In 
Table 3, the number of handicap- 
ped children reported by each 
state is given as a percentage of all 
3- through 21-year-old residents of 
the state. An U.S. outline map 
displays the percentages shown in 
this column. (1970' Census figures 
were used .as the denominator for 
the calculations.) The second col- 
umn in Table 3 displays the count 
as a percentage of the school-age 
population. Finally, a "one time 
only" count of very young han- 
dicapped children (birth through 2 
yea^s old) can be found in Table 4. 

The last page of Data Notes in- 
cludes a message about our 
publication. 
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Table 2 ' <3 
Number of Handicapped Children Receiving 
Special Education and Related Services by 

Reporting Category and State ^ 





P.L8M13 


P.L.! 


04*142 




Statt « 


All Ages 


Ages 3-5 


Ages 8-21 


Total 


Alabama 

oiaiwwH 1 lei 


1 191 

1)19 1 


443 

^~W 


52,353 


53,987 




9 213 


378 


7 007 

r ,vv r 


9 598 

WfWWW 


» ^ri^una 


1 17A 


745 

f ^w 


41 123 

■fill e»w 


43 048 


» ^&a£Tl MO 


* 77R 
w, f rO 


447 

**** r 


24 264 

e*^,e*w^ 


28 487 

e»w, iwv 


nallmrnla 


A AM 


24 370 

a» — ,wf V 


301 838 

WW 1 (WWW 


332 291 

WW d 1 AW 1 


wwlwTfKIU 




1 036 

I , WWW 


42 388 

^a»,www 


47 944 

~ » , w^ » 


Co n nil r 1 1 ft u t 


2 870 

£|VfV 


1 244 

I ,e* ~~ 


58171 

WW, • » 1 


32,085 


*Dalawara 


1 854 


474 


' 11,979 


14,307 


Florida 
norma 


5 716 

w, r iv 


5 274 


108 288 

i ww,e»ww 


117,258 


fiaorala 
Wwryia 


2 352 


3 710 


79 138 

f W, 1 WW 


85,209 


r Hawaii 


807 

. WW f 


190 

1 w\# 


9,548 


10,545 


fdaho • 

iwen iw 


SOS 

www 


658 

www 


13412 

1 W,""T 1 mm 


14,573 


Illinois 

IHIHwIw ■ 


21 216 

e» i ,a» i w 


20 891 


187,690 


229,797 


InHLanai 


A 005 

WfWWW 


1 214 

1 ,a» 1 ^ 


80426 


87,645 


Iowa 


1,282 


3,845 


45,929 


51,056 


rvejii loeio 




2 575 

a»,w* w 


33.230 

WW|BaWW 


37,623 




2 661 

a* 1 WW 1 


1 471 

i , . r i 


52.926 

we*, wa»v 


57,058 


Louisiana 


6 061 

W) WW 1 


4 750 

r wv 


77 169 

r • , I ww 


86.989 

WW, www 


Mai n6 


1 AAA 

1,000 


A7Q 

, Or w 


21 155 

m 1 |4U3 


23 702 


Maryland 


o aoa 
w,ov$ 


1 1iR 

1,140 


7Q 111 




MMMChuMttS 


13,968 


4,751 


113,273 


131,982 


Michigan 


12,265 


13,725 


. 127,123 


153,113 


Minnesota 


1,323 


4,221 


66,592 . 


-72r136 


Mississippi 


1,581 


1,195 


'26,443 


29,219 


Missouri 


4,017 


5,846 


84,525 


94,388 


Montana * 

• w w ^e* e e v we eve 


516 


449 


7,645 


8,610 


Nebraska * 

iiQwi eiwnei 


521 

we* 1 


2 493 

mm 


22,256 


25,270 


Navada 


075 


784 

f w^ 


9,395 


11,134 


* Maw Hamnahlra 


1 242 


289 


8.385 


9,916 


Naw Jamsv 


7 553 
r (www 


4 755 

r ww 


132,769 


145,077 


Naw Maxlco 


A51 


667 

WW 9 


13,832 


15,150 


Naw York 

HOW 1 wm 


10 615 

1 w,w I w 


* 8 114 

W, 11^ 


214,522 


240,251 


NoriftOaroilna * 

ft , i^wrti l weu win ia^ 


13 A02 

W,Ww£ 


4 1 tO 


87,034 


98,036 


North Dakota 


504 


403 


8,070 


8,977 


Ohio 


13 701 


4 069 


150.451 


168,314 


Oklahoma 


1 521 

i ,we» i 


2,762 


39,898 


44,181 


Oraoon 


3734 

W, » 


2,280 


31,244 


37,258 


■ Pennsylvania 


13 773 

1 W| r r w 


11,007 


182,012 


•206,792 


Rhode Island 


974 


1,069 


13,928 


- • 15,371 


South Carolina 

WM lit W ■ ■ • 


2 909 


* 3,778 


65,670 


72,357 


South Dakota 

www Hi weinwiB 


* 744 ' 4 


'452 


8,741 


9,937 


Tennessee 


2 086 

ft, www 


■ 7.316 

r iv i w 


89,849 


99,251 


Texas 


16,550 ' 


23,066 


193,937 


233,553 


Utah . 


1,141 , 


1,478 


34,585 


37,204 


Vermont . 


2,298 * 


535' 


3,549 


6,382 


Virginia 


3,568 


4,231 


69,817 


77,616 


Washington 


2.927v f 


1,582 


66,463 


70,972 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin (> 


1,080' 


' 835 


28,221 


30,136 


3,930v 


s 4,032 


50,058 


58,020 


. Wyoming 


. 484 


337 


6,440 


7,261 


Dlst.ofCol. 


2,920 


790 


• 5,551 


9,261 


PyertcRIco 
Other* 


1,437 


. 241 . 


" '9,522 


11,200 


846 


'188 


- • 4,534 


5,568 


Total 


.' 223,832^ >N 


'196,287 


3,301,768 


3,721,887 



N&TE: Tha totals in Tablts 1 and 2 vajy slightly because ot averaging and rounding 
<^>tritlonslntha tawdlatlona. * ' ' . ^ ' ^ ' 

•Amarlcan Samoa, Guam, Trust Territorial, andJ/lrgln Islands v 



Handteappad CMWmn Raportad For P.L 94-142 as a 
Parcanfega of All 3 Through 21 Yaar Old Rao Wants 




LEGENO 
D 0.0 to 2.9 percent 
CO 3.0 to 3.0 par *nt 
I 4.0 to 4.0 percent 
5.0 to 5.0 percent 
6.0 percent and above. 



TeWe3 

Handteappad Children Reported For P.L. 04-142 
m a Percentage of Stale Population 



Alabama 
Alaska 

Snwna 



Qttrfomla 
O slorodo 
Oonnecttcut 




of /Be 


of 

aehoolAee 




ChHdren^ 


Cheeron* 


Otata 


4.05 


5.60 I 


Iowa 


5.66 


7.24tf 


Keneae 


6.19 


774 


Kentucky 


3.5a ' 


4.60 


Louisiana 


4.61 


6.75 


Maine 


^5.20 


7.30 


Maryland 


5.60 


S.13-* 


Massachusetts 


6.04 


6.63 


Michigan 


4.00 


6.36 


Minnesota 


4.77 


6.65 


Mleelselppl 


3:ao 


4.60 


Mleeouri 


5.13 


6.03 


Montana 


5.25 


7.64 


Nebraska 


4 22 


0.31 


Nwoda 



of All 
Children' 

4.83 

4.42 

4.66 
' 6.63 

6.10 

6.56 

6.60 

4.16 

4.60 

3.12 

6.46 

3.03 

4.67 

5.64 



of 

School'Ago 
Children 1 

7.20 
6.01 
6.73 
6.24 
6.65 
7.04 
6.72 
6.16 
7.21 
4.56 
6.24 
4.36 
676 
7.06 



State 

Nov Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico * 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Orsgon 
psansylvanla 
Rhode Island 
8outh Carolina 
Sooth Dakota 
Ten n es s ee v 



Percent 

ol All 
Children 1 
1.02 
8.56 
3.44 
3.60 
4.76 
3.50 
3.96 
4.74 
4.61 
4.76 
4.54 

e.73 

5.57 



of 

School- Age 
ChUdren' 

4.43 
7.96 
4.72 
6.37 
7.13 
6.33 
6.99 
7.00 
6.46 
7.16 
7.04 
9.92 
5.60 
10.05 



tl yaart ett (1070 Census). TMs column Is 

This 







Parent 




Percent 


^1 


State 


of AH 


School* Aee 
ChMdren'' 


\* Imuran 


Texas 


6.14 


7.33. 


Utah 


6.19 


11.48 


Vermont 


2.43 


3.52 


Virginia 


4.31 


6.30 


Washington 


5.47 


6.11 


WestVirglnle 


4.68 


7.12 


Wisconsin 


3.24 


4.73 


Wyoming 


6.42 


7.45 


Dist. of Col. 


2.52 


. 4.31 


Puerto Rico 


.62 


1.14 


Other* 


3.62 


5.25 


Totel 


4.54 


662 


•American Samoa, Guam, 




Trust Territories, Virgin t stands 





17 years supers 

to the l^asresm esWhe of P.L. 64-142. 
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This issue of Data Notes is the first of a series planned to summarize 
information about the implementation of the Education for All Han- 
dicapped Children Act. BEH wants to participate in the active, 
cooperative, systematic exchange of new knowledge between all 
Agencies of government. Through communication we can better 
achieve the purpose of the act: free appropriate public education 
; for all handicapped children. 



the Bureau of 



MARY BERRY, Assistant Secretary of Education 
ERNEST BOYER, Commis. >ner of Education 
EDWIN MARTIN, Deputy Commissioner for 
Education for the Handicapped 

CARRY McDANIELS, Director of the Division of Innovation 
and Development 

PREPARED BY STATE PROGRAM STUDIES BRANCH 



Source 

All child count data in this summary were 
tabulated from forms completed by the in- 
dividual State Education A«encies {SIM). 
The SEAs reported the number of children 
counted under P L 89-313 on Office of 
Education form 9052 Similarly, the SEAs 
reported the child count for P L 94-142 on 
OE form 9058 The SEAs filed form 9052 in 
December 1976; form 9058 was filed once 
for October 1976 and again for February 
1977 T!ie average of the October ajid 
February figures is used In this summary. I* 
general, the February counts noticeably ex- 
ceeded the October counts Therefore, the 
average as reported here may underestimate 
the number of children that the states serv- 
ed Definitions of handicapping conditions 
can be found in the Federal Register, Sept. ft 
1976, pages 37813-17 



Table 4 

Number of Handicapped Children Receiving Special Education and Related Services, 
Birth Through 2 Yoars of Age, P.L 94-142 Reporting Category 



State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colo/ado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana . 



Number 




Number 




Number 


ol 




of 




ot 


Children 


State 


Children 


State 


Children 


0 


Iowa 


297 


New Hampshire 


47 


11 


Kansas 


38 


New Jersey 


385 


225 


Kentucky 


10 


New Mexico 


85 


11 


Louisiana 


539 


.. New York 


269 


900 


Maine 


9 


North Carolina 


62 


266 


Maryland 


213 


North Dakota 


• 26 


17 


Massachusetts 


2,016 


Ohio 


81 


8 


Michigan 


456 


Oklahoma 


36 


u7 


Minnesota 


88 


Oregon 


835 


124 


Mississippi 


20 


Pennsylvania 


653 


162 


Missouri 


a 40 


Rhode Island 


9 


149 


Montana 


0 


South Carolina 


102 


523 


Nebraska 


129 


South Dakota 


18 


23 


Nevada 


220 


Tennessee 


6 



State 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Dlst.of Col. 
Puerto Rico 
Other* 
Total 
•American Samoa, 



Number 
of 

Children 

I, 781 

88 
1 

495 
23, 
18 
97 
37 
71 
3 
3 

II, 800 
Guam, 



Trust Territories, Virgin Islands 




W2W7WW 
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notes 




States Will Receive $246 Million In 
Part B Allocations for FY 1978 



\ 



p«cttnb«r 1977 

The purpose of the Daft Notes Is 
|) \ jtb summtrlie triformttlon about 
'the Implementation of the Edu- 
cation for All Handicapped Child- 
ren Act. This data note is a 
\ result of a joint effort of the 
Division of Innovation and 
Development and the Division 
of Assistance to States. 

EDWIN MARTIN, Deputy Com- 
missioner for the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped 

GARRY McDANIELS, Director of 
the Division of Innovation 
and Development 

DANIEL RINQELHEIM, Director 
of the Division of 
Assistance to States, 

Inquiries concerning Data Notes 
should be addressed to Dr. 
Louis C. Danlelson of the State 
Program Studies Branch, BEH- 
DID, 400 Maryland Avenue, 
S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202 



This year, States will receive a total 
of $246 million in grants from the 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped. The grants, which help 
states improve and continue pro- 
grams for their handicapped child- 
ren, are authorized under Part B of 
the Education of the Handicapped 
Act as amended by Section 611 of 
Public Law 94-142. 

The grants being used during FY 
1978 are awarded on the basis of a 
special formula. The money a state 
receives is based on the number of 
handicapped children 3-21 years old 
in the State who are receiving special 
education and related services multi- 
plied by 5 percent of the average 
spent throughout the country on 
each pupil in Fiscal Year 1976. T he 
average per pupil expenditure for all 
public elementary and secondary 
schools in the U.S. was $1,430, 1 

During the 1976-77 school year, 
3,721,608 handicapped children 
were receiving services. However, 
not all of these children are included 
In figures used to calculate Part B 
allocations for two reasons: 

1. The law stipulated that a State 
could count no more than 2 per- 
cent of its 5-17 yearold population 
as learning disabled* 

2. Children in State-supported in- 
stitutions could not be used in 
calculating the Part B allocation 
since States a, ready received funds 
under Section 121 of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, to serve these children. 
States receive 40 percent of the 
average per pupil expenditure for 
these children. 

State allocations for fiscal years 1977 
and 1978 are presented in Table 1.* 



California, Texas, and New York re- 
ceived the three largest grants ($22.6, 
$15.3, and $15.1 million respectively). 
The three smallest grants went to 
Vermont, Alaska, and Wyoming 
($539,000, $491,000, and $471,000 re- 
spectively). To protect states from re- 
ceiving less money for their handi- 
capped children under the new law 
thai: they received during FY 1977, a 
hold harmless provision was intro- 
duced into the law. Fourteen states 
were held harmless for the 1978 allo- 
cations. For example, if there had 
been no hold harmless provisions, 
Vermont would have be?n allocated 
$283,000. 

As previously noted, the law pro- 
hibited a State from counting more 
than 2 percent of its 5-17 year old 
population as having specific learn- 
ing disabilities. Twenty-one states 
surpassed that limit. Hawaii and New 
Mexico were unaffected because of 
the hold harmless provision. The 
same provision lessened the impact 
of the 2 percent limit on the allo- 
cations of Alaska and Nevada. 

The FY 1978 allocation of $246 
million represents a funding increase 
of 27.5 percent over FY 1977. Twenty- 
nine States received more money 
♦han they did in FY 1977. 



1 94-142 authorizes appropriations equal to 
10% of the APPE for 1979; 20% for FY 1980; 
30% for FY 1981, and 40% for FY 1982. Should 
sums appropriated be insufficient to fully fund 
these authorization levels, the actual allot- 
ment per child will be prorated. 

2 The graph and the table indicate the amount 
States will receive if they choose to partici- 
pate. At the time this note was prepared, New 
Mexico had not yet made this decision. 
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TABLE 1 \ 
State Grants Under Part B of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act 





FY 1977 


Formula* 






Allocation 


Batttf 


FY 1978 




(Hold 


FY 1978 


Allocation 


Stat* 


Harmlttt) 


Allocation 1 


(Actual 1 ) 


US Total for 


$192,900,524 


$243,775,920 


$245,775,773 


States Only 

W*v*IWW w iiy 








Alabama 


3,365,542 


3,776,498 


3,776,498 


Alaska 


490,567 


393,236 


490,567 


Arizona 


1,921,124 


2,537,384 


2,537,384 


Arkansas 


1,829,462 


1,767,542 


1,829,462 


California 


18,609,066 


23,333,51 5 


23,333,515 


Colorado 


v, 2,335,174 


2,845,535 


2,845,535 


Connecticut 


2,763,013 


3,922,276 


3,922,276 


Delaware 


622,204 


778,246 


778,246 


Florida 


6,380,764 


7,978,528 


7,978,528 


Georgia 


4,618,356 


5,9:6,761 


5,926,761 


Hawaii 


836 262 

WW W| b Wb 


644,986 

m mr * * | W W W 


836,262 


Idaho 


781,714 


895.985 

^0 Vwl W W W 


895,985 


Illinois 


10,221,515 


14,912.002 


14,912,002 


Indiana 


5 010 905 

W,W 1 V|VVU 


5 839 638 

W , WW , WW W 


5 839,638 


Iowa 

i una 


2 634 753 ' 


3.293.31 3 

^^)Ab S/w)V f W 


3,293,313 


Kansas 

r\QI I9Q9 


2 060 933 


- 2 561 060 

b| W W 1, , w w w 


2.561 ,060 

■aif%#w 1 |VVV 


r>Ol UUwny 


3 098 951 


' 3 890 946 

w,www,w~w 


3,890.946 


1 nucinna 


3 775 472 

W, " * W|~ » b 


5 860 310 

W,WWW,W 1 w 


5,860,310 

W|vVV| w ■ W 


Maind 


960.286 


1,430,099 


1 ,430,099 


Man/land 


3.835.476 


5,108,386 


5,108,386 


Massachusetts 


/ 5,212.919 

W|b 1 W|v < v 


8,442,257 


8,442,257 


Mlchiaan 

IVTlWI 1 l|f H » I 


8,81 7,578 


10,074,857 


10,074,857 


Minnesota 


3,758,157 


4,935,284 


4,935,284 


Mksissiool 


2,317,010 

mm | 1 » |V f v 


1,976,910 


2,317,010 


Missouri i 


4.267.874 

~ | mm W w | w 


6,398,215 


6,398,215 


Montana 

rvi wr i vcii io 


735,291 


578,928 


735,291 


Nebraska 


1,398,141 


1,770,296 


1,770,296 


llvVQUQ 


599.425 


590,587 


599,425 


New Hamoshire 


760,460 


620,451 


760,460 


Naw J arse v 

lion uoiflvj 


6,457,792 


9,837,092 


9,837,092 


New Mexico 


1,128,789 


1,034,574 


1,128,789 


New York 

1 lWfl 1 W' r% 


15,738,278 


15,782,022 


15,782,022 


North Carolina 


4,992,790 


6,519,459 


6,519,459 


North 'Dakota 

1 1W< ti i wur\wtu 


671,532 


606,002 


671 .532 


Ohio 

vi iiw 


10,057,668 


11,052,816 


11,052,816 


Oklahoma 

v/rMai iwi 1 1 a 


2 354 020 


2,848,682 


2,848,682 


Or en on 


1.975.798 


2,343,180 


2,343,180 


Pennsylvania 

I W 1 II Iwi If Ql IIW 


10,378,532 


1 3,806,578 


13,806,578 


Rhode Island 

ni iwuw iwiui iu 


843,286 


1,046,913 


1,046,913 


South Carolina 


2,710,586 


4,967,61 5 


4,967,615 


South Dakota 


698,770 


657,504 


698,770 


TannoccPA 
1 wMmoowOw 


3 707 002 


5,812,671 


5,812,671 


Texas 


11,265,148 


15,522,153 


15,522,153 


Utah 


1,213,009 


2,057,060 


2,057.060 


Vermont 


539,113 


292,093 


539,113 


Virginia 


4,561.746 


5,296,653 


5.296,653 


Washington 


3,201,385 


4,867,187 


4.867,187 


West Virginia 


1,567,670 


..2,078,304 


2.078,334 


Wisconsin 


4,348,328 


3.868,986 


4,348,328 


Wyoming 


470,988 


394.345 


470.988 



1 The formula is 05 times $1430 times the 94-142 child count The 
94-142 child count holds the total number of children with specific 
learning disabilities at 2 percent of the 5-17 year old population for 
each State. 

* This figure is the larger of the first two columns. 
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State Grants Undt r 
Part B of tht Education 
ot tht Handlcappad Act 



10 
11 

14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

• 

I 

7 

• 

I 

4-1 



JMf, 




DoH#fi In MHMOfis 

It 

». 
M4 
13 
12 
11 
10 
• 
I 
7 
• 
I 
4 
3 
3 
1 
0 
-1 
1 
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TABLE 2 




Inetntlvt Grants for 




Preschool Hsndlcspptd Children 






Preschool t 




Children 


iiiwniiif 




it a marl 


Mrini 


State 


(ABM 3*5) 


(FT 1171) 


U.STotal tor 






All States and 






Territories 


196,277 


$12,500*000 


U.S. Total lor 






States Only 


195,058 


12,422,368 


Albama 


443 


28,213 


Alaska 


378 


24,073 


Arizona 


774 


47,382 


Arkansas 


446 


28,404 


California 


* 24,370 


1,552,016 


Colorado 


1,936 


123,295 


Connecticut 


1,244 


79,225 


Delaware 


474 


30,187 


Florida 


5,274 


335,877 


QeorQla 


3,719 


236*846 


Hawaii 


190 


.12,100 


idano 


ceo 
058 


A 1 ,900 


Illinois *t] 


, ■ 20,891 


1 ,330,454 


Indiana 


K *S v l- 1,214 


77,314 


Idwa 


3,844 


244.807 


Kansas 


2,575 


163£00— — 


Kentucky 


IIJJQ 


— " % 3,61 8 


Louisiana 


_ — — * 4759 


303,079 


^JAata*-~ 


678 


43,1 79 


Maryland 


1,145 


72,920 


Massachusetts 


4,750 


302,506 . 


Michigan 


1 3,725 


874,084 • 


"Minnesota 


4,221 


268,81 7 


Mississippi 


1,195 


76,104 


Missouri 


5,846 


372,305 


Montana 


449 


28,595 


Nebraska 


2,493 


158,768 


Nevada 


764 


48,656 


New Hampshire 


289 


18,405 


New Jersey 


4,755 


302,825 


New Mexico 


666 


42,415 


New York 


6,114 


389,373 


North Carolina 


4,110 


261,747 


North Dakota 


402 


25,602 


Ohio 


4,069 


259,136 


Oklahoma 


2,762 


175,899 


Oregon 


2,280 


145,203 


Pennsylvania 


11,007 


700,986 


Rhode Island 


', ,069 


68,080 


South Carolina 


3,7 8 


240,604 


South Dakota 


*52 


28,786 


Tennessee 


7.316 


465,923 


Texas 


23,066 


1,468,970 


Utah 


1,478 


94,127 


Vermont 


535 


34,072 


Virginia 


4,230 


269,390 


Washington 


1,582 


100,750 


West Virginia 


834 


53,114 


Wisconsin 


4,032 


256,780 


Wyoming 


337 


21.462 



Inctntive Grants for 
Prtsehool Children 
Total $12.5 Million 

Because it is generally accepted 
that the earlier you identify and 
work with a handicapped child, the 
better the chances of ameliorating 
some of the effects of the handi- 
cap, the new law introduced a sys- 
tem of incentive grants to States 
serving handicapped children ages 
3-5. Entitlements for these grants are 
calculated on the basis of $300 for 
each child. However, the $12.5 mil- 
lion appropriation for this program 
limited the amount available to the 
~ States to a proration of $64.69 for 
each child. 

> 

Allocations are shown in Table 2. 
Caljfomia.-Texas, and Illinois re- 
ceived the largest awards. Their 
grants account for more than one- 
third of the total appropriation. Nine 
states received grants of less than 
$30,000. Hawaii had the smallest 
award ($12,000). 
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Supplemental Information 



After this Issue of Data Notes was printed, the Information 
for other jurisdictions became available. The following numbers 
supplement Table 1, grants under Part B of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act. 



t 


FY 1977 
Allocation 
(Hold 

naf iiiivee/ 


Formula - 
Batad 
FY 1978 


Actual 

FY 1978 

A^OCBllOn 










District of Columbia 


. 668,848 


440 , 065 


668,848 

9 


Puerto Rico 


2,899,064' 


' 677,552 


2,899,064 


American Samoa 


180,50s 1 


2 


228,455 3 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


1, 951, 207 1 


2 


2,493,437'* 


Guam 


501,66s 1 


2 


634, 920 3 


Trust Territories 


578.813 1 


1 


732, 554 3 


Virgin Islands 


319.268 1 


2 


404, 071 3 


Total (Including the 
50 States) • 


200,000,000 


244,893,537 


253,837,122 



The hold harmless provision does not apply to these jurisdictions. 

2 

.he allocation for these jurisdictions 1s not based on the jama formula as that used 
for the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto R1co. 

3 A total of $2,000,000 was allocated to American Samoa, Guam, Trust Territories, 
and Virgin Islands, The total was divided proportionally according to the number 
of 3 through 21 year old residents in each jurisdiction. 

4 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs was allocated 1 percent of the total allocation to the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto R1co. 



Bureau of Education 




for tht Handicapped 



Study Review 



November 1978 



Rand Corporation To Study Cost 
of Special Education 



The purpeee el bIH OTUDY 
btVtfW It to a—tmlnH Infer* 



I by the tweeti ef 

^K^J^^^I^^I^^^i^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^l^^^^^-^^^^^i I 

IIM STUDY MVttW wriN be 
published on sn iMvviiiiiifVTit 
heels by the State Proa ram 
Sftudhn Branch* 

lOWtN MARTIN, Oepuly Com- 

•Wb^WWIW wwf OwfiU Of 

Sduostton ^or the Wondl^epped. 

i«Ault4M — — — - — — » ib&A MB LJ 

ivv^Hei^M wnwmfnp mi ■en 
STUDY MVIIW should Da 
directed to Or. Mary Kannady, 
Acting Chief of the Stale 
Rresfem Studies Branohi 
tfH-010, 400 Werytend 
Ave.» S»W«# Washington* D.C 



further fltvf onnattan about the 
Rand study ean be obtained 
from Dr. Joe Roeenfltsln t 
Rroject Offtcer t Research Pro* 
facts Branch. He can be 
contacted at the same 
address ss Dr. Kennedy. 



A two-year $456,000 grant was awar cl- 
od to the Rand Corporation on July 15, 
1977 to study the costs of special 
education. The project ia directed by Dr. 
James S. Kakalik. 

The objective of this effort Is to 
improve decision making !n special 
education programming and finance by 
providing information on the costs of 
alternative types of educational place- 
ments for children of different ages with 
varioua phyalcal and mental handicaps. 
This study also will produce improved 
cost analysis methods and models for 
use by education agency personnel and 
others concerned with financing and 
administering special education pro* 
grams. 

How much do various types of special 
education cost? This apparently simple 
question is one of the major unresolved 
issues in special education. Cost infor- 
mation is lacking despite very large 
government expenditures for special 
education: reported total expenditures 
for the "excess cost" of special educa- 
tion (those costs above the cost of 
regular education) for fiscal 1976 were 
approximately $4.7 billion, which equals 
about $1,200 per physically or mentally 
handicapped child served. The primary 
reason for the uncertainty about pro- 
gram costs is that educational agencies 
seldom compile and report cost data 
separately for a particular typa of 
educational placement for a particular 
type of handicapped child Also, the 
available data invariably combine to- 
gether some expenditures for handi- 
capped children with those for non- 
handicapped children and combine 



together some expenditures for one 
type of special education placement 
with those for another. Hence, research 
is needed to collect and analyze 
expenditure data and resource use In 
local education agencies to learn the 
costs of providing special education by 
various alternative educational place- 
ments. 

A major study of the cost of special 
education Is essential at this tlrtia for two 
reasons: First, partly as a result at recent 
Federal and state court rulings and 
legislation, special education programs 
are rapidly expanding and changing. 
Second, knowledge of cost that would 
be useful In special education policy 
making is deficient, because research 
conducted to date on the cost of special 
education has been limited and Inade- 
quate. 

The 1975 Federal Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, P.L. 94-142, 
as well as recent Federal and state court 
rulings and legislation, mandate and 
stimulate the provision of appropriate 
special education for all handicapped 
children. These rulings and legislation 
will greatly affect both the special 
education service delivery system and 
the total cost of special education. 
Ongoing reforms in the delivery system 
for special education services have 
major implications for cost. Special 
education costs and finance policy can 
strongly influence implementation of 
desired special education delivery sys- 
tem reforms. Consequently, thi) issue of 
ihe cost of special education has very 
significant policy relevance M this time. 
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Description of 



Western States 
California 
Oregon 
Montana 



Population School 

Per Enrollment ■ 

•quart In Percent 

Mile 1 Thousands' Minority 5 



135 
24 
5 



4,420 
478 

172 



29.2 
4.8 
5.9 



Per Capita 
Percw? Person*! 
Hiftfenlr,' Income' 



17 
1 
1 



$6,655 
5,610 



North Central States 

Indiana 147 

Michigan 161 

Minnesota 50 

South Dakota 9 



1.226 
2,073 
880 
151 



11.0 
16.0 
3.1 
6.6 



1 
2 
1 
0 



5,587 
6,240 
5,754 
4,960 



Northeastern States 

New Jersey 972 

New York 379 

Rhode Island 684 



1,458 
3,401 
176 



21.3 
26.6 
6.2 



5 
10 
1 



6,829 
6,603 
6,917 



Southern Statas 

Oklahoma 39 

South Carolina 93 

Tennessee 101 

Texas 47 



595 
630 
887 
2,812 



17.6 
41.7 
21.6 
38.9 



1 
0 
0 

23 



4,996 

4,521 
4,766 

5,387 



'US Bureau ol the Census. Statistical Abstracts of the United States, 1976. 
'National CenteMor Educational Statistics. Statistics of Public Elementery and Secondary Day Schoola* 
1975. 

•Office of Civil Rights. Directory of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools in Selected Diatricta: 
Enrollment and Staff by Racial/Ethnic Group. 1972. 



Simple States 



Mutton 



Special 

Education 
Flnanc* 
Formula* 



•late Special Estimated tptclal 
Education Percent of Education 
Fund* Par Spatial ChlMran aa 
Handicapped Education Parcant of 
Chad Served Fun da From Population 
In UTS' Local Sources 41 (Ageo S-17)* 



Numbar of 
Children In 
Special Education 
(Thouaanda) 4 



S«,5jsq 

1,601 
1,554 

1,160 
1,360 
1,613 
1,094 



1,692 
2,179 
1,461 



1,130 
1,030 
969 
1,422 



- v Unit 
Exeats cost 
Excess cost 



Grsnt par pupil 
Excess coat 

Unit 
Grant ptr pupil 



Excass cost 
Excess cost 
Ex cess .cost* ; 



Unit 
Unit 
Grant ptr pupil 
Unit 4 



$636 
169 

2,370 



343 
661 
545 

136 



546 
1,061 
944 



.219 
336 
, y 396 
1,001 



50 
46 j 
0 



41 

37 
37 
71 



50 
42 
63 



30 
1 
36 
20 



67 
7.4 
4.4 



6.3 

,6.1 
7.2 
5.6 



8.0 
5.4 
7.0 



7.0 
9.9 
10.0 
7.3 



326 
36 
8 



62 
141 
71 
9 



136 
221 
15 



43 
69 
97 
217 



'National Association of Stats Directors of Special Education Stats Proms in Spscn/ Eduatlcn, 1977. 
(Child counts msy differ from those reported for funding purposes under P L. 94-142, if statu and 
Federal eligibility criteria differ.) 

*Wilkin. W.. and D. Porter. Stare Aid for Spsc/a/ Education: Who Btnitos? (Washington, DC; National 
FoundationJor the Improvement of Education. October 1976). 

•Phasing into excess cost formula and out of grant per pupil formula. 



Cost information is needed for a 
variety of purposes; to eld in planning 
and evslusting educstion programs for 
individual children; to facilitate better 
education system planning and evalua- 
tion by enhancing undsrstanding of the 
costs of different types of services snd 
educational placsments; to sid in deter- 
minlng the levels of financing required 
to provide an appropriate education for 
all handicapped children; and to allow 
adjustment of finsnce formulas to match 
need, to enhance equalisation efforts, 
and to reduce fiscsl incentives for 
insppropriste classification and inap- 
propriate education placements for 
individual children. Or. Kskalik believes 
the impact on handicapped children of 
ueing improved cost information for any 
and all of the above purposes will be 
major. 

The reeearch approach Inciudee the 
following activities; 

• Collecting up-to-date empirical data 
on resource use and cost from local 
and stste education agencies. The 
Rand Corporstion cost analysts will 
visit each agency in person to mini- 
mize the burden of data collection on 
the education agency and to enhance 
the interdlstrict comparability of the 
data collected. 

• Collecting data from a relatively large 
national sample of special education 
programe. The aampfe will include 
many programs within esch of ap 

. proximately 50 localities in 14 ststss. 
The ststss snd localities will be se- 
lected probabilistically to be i "pre- 
sentative on various dimensions. 

• Conducting cost modeling snd analy- 
sis activities, in addition to cost dsta 
collection. * 

• Explicitly analyzing variations in cost 
due to differences in educational 
placements. 

• Explicitly analyzing variations in cost 
due to factors such as pupil/staff 
ratios, pupil sge, turnover of pupils 
in programs, variations in the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the districts, 
economies of scale, differing pricesof 
resources across districts, and the 
newness of a program. 
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• Analyzing the 'sensitivity of cost to 
various data and policy factors and 
assumptions. Considering both (1) 
tha relative cost of special education 
in relation to general education, as 
well as (2) the absolute cost of 
special education measured in terms 
%l the actual resources devoted to a 
handicapped child. 
Developing cost models and cost 
analysis methods that can be used by 
education agency personnel and 
other policymakers with their own 
local or state data to estimate (1) the 
cost of an "individual education pro- 
gran^ being considered for an indi- 



vidual child as well as to estimate (2) 
the cost of various different special 
education programs for groups of 
children. 

Developing and documenting cost 
models and analysis methods that are 
of sufficient .detail to be policy- 
relevant, but not so detailed as to 
require a new expensive accounting 
system in order to be used by the local 
and state education agencies. 
Developing more than one cost model 
and analysis method, and using more 
than one definition of cost, since 
different ones are needed for different 
policy purposes. ' 



Fourteen states will be included in the 
sample, and forty-six localities, whose 
anonymity has been assured, will be 
selected from within those states. 
Descriptive information on the states is 
included here. 

Rand completed the data collection 
during the first year of the study. The , 
second year of the study is devoted to 
data processing, description of the 
participating educational agencies' pro- 
grams, cost modeling and analysis, and 
preparation of the final report. 



\ 
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APPENDIX B 

0 

Evaluation Plan for the Education for All Handicapped 

Children Act (Public Law 94-142) 



The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has 
responsibility not only for the administration of P.L 94-142, 
but also for evaluating progress in implementation. This 
appendix describes the evaluation plan developed by the 
Bureau. It has three parts. The first describes the purpose 
of the evaluation and the section of the Act which calls for 
the evaluation. The second provides the general approach 
and assumptions underlying the evaluation strategy, and 
the third describes progress to date. 

Purpose of the Evaluation 

The purpose of the evaluation is to satisfy Congres- 
sional requests for information as well as to examine 
additional topics necessary to the administration of the 
Act. Findings are to be reported to Congress annually by 
the Commissioner of Education, Jhe Congress outlined its 
, expectations regarding the evajuation in Section 616, 
which lists topics the Congress wants addressed. Informa- 
tion will also be developed for other Federal and State 
audiences so that their own administration may be 
improved, In addition to wide distribution of the Annual 
Report to the Congress, the Bureau plans to disseminate 
other publications such as those shown in Appendix A. 

General Approach 

The first step in developing the evaluation plan was to 
identify a reasonably parsimonious set of questions for 
wnich the administration and the Congress must have 
answers. The questions relate to the evaluation require- 
ments i ' the Act and to the Congressional findings which 
led to the Act. The questions reflect fundamental issues 
surrounding the Act in a language which allows easy 
debate with all audiences concerned with P.L. 94-142. Six 
. questions have been developed through this process. The 
six questions are: 

1. Are we serving the intended beneficiaries? This 
question deals with the number and kinds of children 
* being served by States in accordance with the provisions of 
P.L. 94-142. Its importance stems both from the fact that 
O ids are allocated on the basis of the counts and from the 
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provisions in the Act for procedures that prevent erro- 
neous classification of children. 

>\ 2. In what settings are the beneficiaries being served? 
This ;uestion addresses the kinds of environments in 
which children are being educated. Its importance stems 
from both court'cases and laws Which have encouraged 
placement of children in the. least restrictive environ- 
ment commensurate with their needs. 

3. What services are being provided to beneficiaries? 
This question addresses the kinds of teachers available and 
the services they provide to handicapped children. Knowl- 
edge of the services provided to children facilitates both 
manpower planning and improvements in service delivery. 

4. What administrative mechanisms are in place? This 
question addresses the extent to which Federal, State, and 
local educational agencies are progressing in their own 
administration of the provisions of the Act. In order to 
operate within the requirements pf the Aci. there are a 
number of essential agency activities. 

5. What are the consequences of implementing the 
Act? This question addresses administrative, fiscal, and at- 
titudinal reactions to the Act. Its importance will li&in the 
extent to which findings lead to changes in administration. 

6. To what extent is the intent of the Act being met? 
This question addresses the several goals of the Act, 
including the Arperican ideal of due process anql equal 
treatment of all citizens. 

Given thest questions, the Bureau developed a 
strategy to continually improve the quality of knowledge 
which could be brought to bear on each question. The 
strategy entails a number*of conscious decisions based on 
several assumptions. These assumptions and decisions will 
be outlined below. 

Assumptions 

1. Negotiating Questions 

It was assumed (hat establishing the evaluation ques- 
tions would be both a technical and a political exercise— a 
task requiring consultation but not necessarily consensus. 
Mejir^^iave been held with the staff at all levels of the 
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Division of Education* with staff from the Congress, with 
•sjx%|al interest groups; State and local evaluators, and the 
academlq, community, Eitablishing the questions and the 
methodology took rtearl/ a year. As each review occurred, 
new concerns were raised and new formulations tfete , 
developed. Each new formulation was then checked 
against the initial concerns of the Congress. Charts B-1 and 
demonstrate the relationship between the questions 
and tile concerns raised by the Congress both in their*, 
findings and In their specifications of the evaluation \ 
fequlrtfments of tie A*. • ' 

2. Study Mathotlologltt 

4 I 

A sin^ study has olterv been, considered sufficient for 
evaluating a complex program. However, implementation 
requires establishing rules and administrative mechanisms, 
identifying children, training school .staff, and testing a 
variety of services and program approaches. It was as- 
sumed that different ostudy methodologies would be 
valuaWe for different questions* Large-scale surveys, for 
example, have well-known assets and liabHities. Where the 
assets of the large-scale survey are needed, such studies 
will be commissioned. However, the small experiment and 
the smalhcase study afso have "assets in developing 
information. The questions being pursued will dictate the 
methodology chosen.. » 

3. Information Needs 

The studies and projects are collectively described as 
an evaluation of P.L 94-1,42. However, several people have . 
observed that a, large number of projects are generating 
descriptive information about the system (e.g., numbers of 
children and teaqhers). The information needs of people 
.concerned with the implementation of P.L 94-142fare 
enormous. 1 In developing the<question$, it was discovered 
that the need foe; basic information far exceeded the need 
for evaluative judgments. Without the negotiation phase, 
these basic information ne^ds may not have received 
sufficient attention. 

4. Phasing of Studios 

It was Assumed that the implementation of this Act 
WQuld follow a rough developmental sequence. Because 
of this assumption, the focus of the^studles will change 
over time. Creating a knowledge ba*> about this enor- 
mous educational event will be a slow, cumulative process. 
Initial efforts were geared toward improving documen- 
tation techniques, examining the existence of services, 
counting the attendance of children and so on. The 
implementation of thejseveral requirements was examined 
next. Finally, studies will focus on the quality of different 
tyffckof programs. Throughout this sequence, the studies 
must l3fe designed to discover obstacles to implementa- 
tion, so that corrective .ictlons can be taken. 

. ■• • t * 

*. Role of Evaluation 

It was assumed that information should be designed to 
contribute toward the improvement of implementation of 



the Act. It was, assumed, for example, that by making full 
use of data proVided.m State-generated documents, States 
would be motivated to improve the quaHty pf those data/ 
and that frequent a^ds wide dissemination of evalua- 
tion findings would inpreai^their utility to the field. 



ndings would increaiirtheir util 



Decisions 

'. 1 

1. Question Format 

Questions were used to organize the infc .nation 
being sought. The question format has limitations. Ques- 
tions oftenjmply that a. simple yes or no answer will be 
forthcoming. QuestionsHnay also imply that a compile 
answer is possible, when neither simple nor complete 
answers can be achieved. Questions, however, have a 
major asset. They focus audiences on the problems 
identified as 'Critical and allow easy communication of 
complex issues. This asset overrides the liabilities of the 
format. 

2. Data Sources / 

The commissioned studies will be a data sou/ce for the 
Annual Repoh to fhe Corjgress. However, other sources of 
information have been heavily emphasized. The State- 
generated documents/ stSch as the Annual Program Plans 
and end-of-year reports, were analyzed and summarized 
by Bureau staff. The results of State program administrative 
reviews, conducted by internal staff for the purposes of 
monitoring, were also analyzed. 

In addition, staff and consultants will monitor and 
summarize the literature being developed by numerous 
investigators rjot sponsored directly by the Bureau of 
Educatiojyfqf the Handicapped. Such studies will serve to 
question, validate, and expand the commissioned work. 

£ Longitudinal Analysis t • 1 

Many studies and^projects will be designed to capture 
progress over ^n^rather than to describe single events or 
to compare feyents, Because change is occurring rapidly, 
description* s pf/single events lose meaning quickly. Be- 
cause the Act is national, comparative studies of status lack 
utility. Longitudinal analysis allows progress to be de- 
scribed in relationship to the variety of events and 
activities that influence progress. 

4. Reporting 

TK& Commissioner's Annual Report to the Congress 
provides one reporting opportunity. However, there is 
other Information which may be needed mora rapidly 
(e.g., State allocations) or which may be of more ihteresfeto 
decision-makers locally 'than to Federal decision-makers 
(e.g., programs that are highly successful). Therefore, in 
addition to the Commissioner's Annual Report, several 
other reporting mechanisms will be used. These include 
publications in journals, study reviews, and data notes. 

Study reviews are used to distribute summaries from 
individual studies. These findings will also be summarized 
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in the Annual Report to the Congress; however, the study 
review offers aWthod for quickly notifying a number of 
audiences about particular studies. One study<r*view has 
been produced so far, and it describes a stufly of the costs 
of special education and related services, ' 

Data notes are used to distribute data on Implementa- 
tion and services as such data become available. These data 
are also included in the Annual Report, but the data note 
provides i vehicle for more immediate circulation. Two 
data notes have been produced so far, one on the number 
of children States counted during the 1976-77 school year 
and onfe on the allocation of funds to States for the first 
year of implementation of the Act. 

It is nbcumbent on Bureau statt' to write and publish 
extensively if evaluation findings are to contribute, to 
improved administration of the Act. information regarding 
the implementation of P.L. 94-142 will be circulated widely 
and frequently. 

Progress to Date 

' This section describes evaluation efforts over the first 
three years of activity and demonstrates the relationship 
between the evaluation sequence and thct developmental 
sequence of implementation. 

FY 1S7S 

P.L 94-142 was enacted late in 1975 and was to become 
effective two years later, in school year 1977-78. The first 
evaluation funds became availablejn the summer of 1976, 
a year when not only the Federal agency, byt also State and 
local agencies, were gearing up to begin implementa- 
tion. Given a strategy of focusing in earlier years on 
documentation, primary emphasis was placed on Ques- 
tion 1 (Are we serving the intended beneficiaries?)^ 

* Attention fell on the first question for two reasons: 
first, the Congress had specified in the Act that the 

• Commissioner should validate the States' counts of handi- 
capped children and\ second, because the targerof the Act 
was such a diverse population, the first quesjio.i seemed 
especially difficult to answer. S 

Three studies were designed to address this. .question. 
The first was a studyof the variation In State definitions of 
handicapping conditions. The data provided knowledge of 
who the intended beneficiaries are in each State and the 
extent to wtfich they djffer from State to State. The second 
was a study of State capabilities to collect, maintain, and 
aggregate data required for PI. 94-142. The study provided 
1f\ot only information on the precision of current counts, 
but also an estimate of States' capabilities to respond to 
possible new 4ei.:ands that the Act may entail. Finally, the 
third study was initiated to develop a procedure for 
validating the counts of children that States supplied. Since 
*he counts represent the results of a census, this study has 

• provided information on census validation procedures. 

Thoujjh most of the first-year studies were aimed at the 
explication of the first question, one other study was 



designed to begin explorations into the fifth question 
(What are the consequences of implementing the Act?). 
This study provided information on the variety of inter- 
pretations of what an Individual Education Program (IEP) 
was, how it should be 'used, how it should be developed, 
and what the consequences of having to implement the 
IEP were for all parties. ^ 

FY 1977 

c^tudies initiated in Fiscal 1977 were undertaken {hiring 
Mh^first year- in which the Act became effective. Thus, 
primary emphasis during this funding year was on activities 
undertakeri to implement P.L. 94-142. 

Two studies were undertaken to scan the array of 
issues and* questions. One analyzed data available in State 
reports, and*ne began a five-year observation of progress 
in implementation in a sarhple of 22 communities. The 
State plans are prepared annually as anend-of-year report 
on the accomplishments of the States. In addition, the 
States are visited biannualljfcfor a review of their actual 
programming. These documents have been exhaustively 
analyzed for their contributions to all six questions. 
Because State data provide only a description of national 
trends, something was needed to provide a -more in- 
depth, dynamic understanding of progress. Thus, the 
* longitudinal examination of the impact of the Act on a 
small sample of local educational agencies was initiated. 
The personal and local impact of Federal programs is often 
/&bscui£d by statistical surveys of easily measured events. 
j In this Study the impact of the Act will be documented by 
in-depth interviews with and observation of administra- 
tors, teacher&and parents over a five-yaa^period. 

Two studies were also initiated to explore issues of 
quality, though it Was top soon to assess the impact of 
services, there was a need for definitions of quality to'be 
developed for assessing activities for both State and local 
administrators as weH as Federal agencies. Thus* one study 
was initiated to determineihe various means by which 
quality may be assessed. A secdnd study dealing wjth 
quality focused specifically bh the Individual Education 
Programs. These documents are at the heart of the service 
deiivery system, and the Congress has asked for a national 
survey of them. 

Finally, two studies were initialed to examine many of 
* the hypothesized consequences of the Act. Even before 
the Act was implemented, it created many concerns. For 
example, teachers felt that some of the provisions of the 
Act would threaten their positions. One study was de- 
signed to- analyze the concerns expressed by teachers. The 
second study focused on the initial impact of the Act on ail 
parties in school systems in school year 1977-78. The 
magnlttideN>f problems actually encountered was ex- 
pected to depend heavily on the context in which 
implementation must occur. Thus, this study was designed 
v to investigate the initial impact, of the Act in getting 
programs started. 
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FY 1978 

The earlier studies have been targeted primarily 
toward either documentation of practices (^^preliminary 
assessment of impact. Work initiated in FY 19/fesbegan to 
focus on more specific questions of quality, 

First! because of the emphasis in the Act on the 
appropriateness of placement for handicapped children, a 
study was initiated to determine the decision rules sug- 
% gested in policies and used in practice to determine 
children's placements. 

S6cond, a series of studies were initiated to examine 
the impact of placements on children and their families 
over time. These studies will each follow a small popula- 
tion of handicapped children and their families to deter- 
mine the extent to which the Act has assisted them. 



Summary 

This overview is designed to provide a brief synopsis 
of the general strategy and underlying assumptions of the 
Bureau's evaluation plans, the questions guiding its in- 
vestigations, and the studies undertaken to date. Also 
included are summaries of the questions as they relate to 
the Act. Chart B-1 demonstrates the relationship between 
the evaluation questionr and the Congressional finding^ 
which led to passage of the Act. Chart B-2 demonstrates 
the relationship between the evaluation questions and 
Section 618 of the Act, which contains the Evaluation 
requirements. 



\ 
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Chart B-1 

Relationship Between Congressional Findings and Evaluation Questions 

THE CONGRESS FINDS THAT- EVALUATION QUESTIONS: 

1. There are more than eight million handicapped children In the How many children are being 
United States today; served? (1.C.) 

2. The special educational needs of such children are not being What services are being pro- 
fully met; ' * f vided to children? (3.) 

3. More than half of the handicapped children in the United States To what extent Is the Intent 
do not receive appropriate educational services which would of the Act being met? (6.) 
enable them to have full equality of opportunity; 

4. One million of the handicapped children in the United States Are there eligible children who 
are excluded entirely from the public school system and will are not being served? (1.B.3.) 
not go through the educational process with .their peers; 

In what settings are children 

' being served? (2.) 
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5. There are many handicapped children throughout the United 
States participating In regular school programs whose handicaps 
prevent them from having a successful school experience because 
their handicaps are undetected; 

6- Because oMhe lack ol adequate* services within the public 
school system, families are often forced to find services outside 
the public school system, often at great distance from their 
residence and at their own expense; 



7. Developments in the training of teachers and In diagnostic and 
instructional procedures and methods have advanced to the 
point that, given appropriate funding, State and local educational 
agencies can and will provide effective special education and 
related services to meet the needs of handicapped children; 



8. State and local educational agencies have a responsibility to 
provide education for all handicapped children, but present 
financial resources are inadequate to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of children; and 



9. It is in the national interest for the Federal government to assist 
State and local efforts to provide programs to meet the educational 
needs of handicapped children In order to assure equal protection 
of the law. 



Are there eligible children who 
were never identified? (1 .B.3.a.) 



In what settings are children 
being served? (2.) 

Are there eHgible children who 
are not being served? (1.B.3.) 

To what extent is the intent 
of the Act being met? (6.) 

What Instructional services are 
provided? What personnel are 
available for instructional serv- 
ices? (3.C.) 

What services are provided by 
sources outside the LEA, such 
as mental health clinics? (3.E.) 

What administrative mecha- 
nisms are in place? (4.) 

What Is the cost of special edu- 
cation and related services? 
(5.C.1.) 

What Is the cost of administra- 
tion of special education and 
related services? (5.C.2.) 

What resources are available 
for special education? (5.C.3.) 
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Chart B-2 

Rf latlonshlp Between Evaluation Requirement! In the Act and Evaluation Questions 



SECTION S1S 

(a) The Commissioner shell measure and evaluate the ttnpact of ;ne 
program authorized under, this part and the effectiveness of State 
efforts to assure the free appropriate public education of all handi- 
capped children. » 

(b) tIt6 Commissioner shall conduct, directly or by grant or contract, 
such studies, Investigations, and evaluations as are necessary to 
assure effective implementation of this part. In carrying out this 
responsibility under this section, the Commissioner shall — 

(1) Through the National Center for Education Statistics, 
provide to the appropriate committees of each House of the 
Congress and to the general public at least annually, and shall 
update at least annually, programmatic informationconcerning 
programs and projects assisted under this part and other 
Federal programs supporting the education of handicapped 
children, and such information from State and local educational 
agencies and other appropriate sources necessary for the 
implementation of this part, IncludingrA r 

A. The number of handicapped children In each State, 
within each disability, who require ^ciai education and 
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related services; 
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B. The n" /iber of handicapped children in each State, 
within each disability, receiving a free appropriate public 
education and the number of handlcapper^chlldren who 
need and are not receiving a free appropriate public 
education in each State;. 

C. The number of handicapped children In ekch State, 
within each disability, who are participating \h regular 
educational programs, consistent with the requirement 
of Section 612(5)(B) and Section 614 (a)(1)(C)(h/). and 
the number of handicapped children who have\been 
placed In separate classes or separate school facilities, 
or who have been otherwise removed from the regular 
education environment; 

0. The number of handicapped children who are enroll 
in public or private institutions In each State and who an 
receiving a free appropriate public education, and the 
number of handicapped children who are in such institu- 
tions and who are not receiving a free appropriate public, 
education; \ 



E. Tb' -mount of Federal, State, and local expenditures 
in each State specifically available for special education 
and related services; 

F. The number of personnel, by disability category, em- 
ployee m the education of handicapped children, and the 
estimated number of additional personnel needed to 
adequately carry out the policy established by the Act; 
and 

\ 



EVALUATION QUESTIONS 

What administrative mecha- 
nisms are in place? (4.) 
To what extent Is the intent of 
the Act being met? (6.) 



How many children are being 
served? (1.C ) 

Are there eligible children who 
are not being served? (1.B.3.) 



In what settings are children 
being served? (2.) 



Are there eligible children who 
are not being served? (1.B.3.) 
What services are being pro- 
vided to children? (3.) 



i What resources are available 
■ for special education? (5.C.3.) 

\ ■ 

What instructional services are 
provided? What personnel are 
available for instructional serv- 
• ices? (3.C.) 
What related services are pro- 
vided? What personnel are 
available for related services? 
(3D.) 



(2) Provide for the evaluation for programs and projects 
assisted under this part through— 

A. The development of effective methods and procedures 
for evaluation; 



B. The testing and validation of such evaluation methods 
and procedures; and 



C.„ Conducting actual evaluation studies designed to test 
the effectiveness of such programs and projects. 

(c) In developing and furnishing information under subclause (E) 
of clause (1) of subsection (b), the Commissioner may base such 
Information upon a sampling of data available from State agencies, 
including the State educational agencies, and local educational 
agencies. 

(d) 

(1) Not later than one hundred twenty days after the close of 
each fiscal year, the Commissioner shall transmit to the 
appropriate committees of each House of the Congress a report 
on the progress being made toward the provision of a free 
appropriate public education to all handicapped children, 
including a detailed description of ail evaluation activities 
' conducted under subsection (b), 

(2\ The Commissioner shall include in each report— 

A. An analysis and evaluation of the effectiveness of 
procedures undertaken by each State educational 
agency, local educational agency, and intermediate edu- 
cational unit to assure that handicapped children receive 
special education and related services in the least re* 
strictive environment commensurate with their needs and 
to improve programs of instruction for handicapped 
children in day or residential facilities; 

B. Any recommendations for change in the provisions of 
this p* % Oi.uf^v other Federal law providing support for 
the ec * -on of handicapped children; and 

C. An pv/iuation of the effectiveness of the procedures 
undertaker by .each such agency or unit to prevent 
erroneous classification of children as eligible to be 
counted under Section 61 1 , Including actions undertaken 
by the Commissioner to carry out provisions of this Act 
relating to such erroneous classification. 



In order to carry out such analyses and evaluations, the Commis- 
sioner shall conduct a statistically valid survey for assessing the 
effectiveness of individualized education programs. 



(e) There are authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this section. 
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What are appropriate evalua- 
tion methodologies for deter- 
mining the effectiveness of pro- 
grams and projects? (6.H.) 

How accurate are the data 
on intended beneficiaries? 

(1.E.I 



i 



What administrative mecha- 
nisms are in place? (4.) 
Do placement procedures 
assure a placement in the least 
restrictive environment? (6.C.) 
What are the improvements in 
programs in day and residen- 
tial institutions? (6.F.) 

What are the consequences of 
implementing the Act? (5.) 



What administrative mecha- 
nisms are in place? (4.) 
Were all children who are 
served intended to be served? 

(1.B.2.) 

Do procedures prevent er- 
roneous classification? (6.D.) 

Is there an individual education 
program plan for each child? 

(3.A.) 

Are all services stipulated in 
the individual education pro- 
gram plan provided? (3.B.) 
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FY 1976: Initial Studlti 

Study 1: Analysis of State Data Reporting Capability. The 
purpose of this study was to determine the States 1 
capacities to respond to the new reporting requirements 
inherent in PI. 94-142. The study was conducted by 
Management Analysis Center (MAC). MAC analyzed the 
data requirements in the Act and the reporting forms 
being developed by the Bureau and visited 27 States to test 
their capacity to respond. MAC reported on State capacity 
to provide four categories of information: children, 
personnel, facilities, and resources. They found capacity 
was relatively high in the first category and decreased 
across the remaining categories. They recommended 
deleting facilities requirements, since States could not 
"adequately respond to such' requests. 

Study 2: Methods of Validating Child Count Data. The 
purpose of this study was to develop a sampling plan and a 
method that could be used by the Bureau to validate the 
State counts. The work was performed by the Stanford 
Research Institute (SRI). SRI evaluated all previously 
available data on the incidence of handicapped children 
t ^nd included that the data reported by States were at 
■least as accurate as other data sources, if not more so. 
Regarding a procedure for validating the information, SRI 
concluded that these procedures should be incorporated 
into the counting procedures themselves and has de- 
veloped a handbook for States on how to do this. 



Study 3: Analysis of State Definitions of Handicapped 
Conditions. The purpose of this study was to determine 
the extent to which State policies either (a) provided for 
services to children with disabilities other than those 
provided for under P.L. 94-142, or (b) used varying 
5 definitions of eligibility criteria for the same categories of 
children. The work was performed by the Council for 
Exceptional Children (CEC), which found that neither the 
types of children provided for nor the definitions varied 
widely. However, some instances were found in which 
eligibility criteria did vary. These variations have to be 
considered when reviewing the counts of children re- 
ported by States. 

St^y~4n^/^e7i^^^ 
grams. The purpose of this study was to estimate the 
difficulty of implementing this particular provision of the 
Act. The work was performed by Nero and Associates and 
by internal staff. Four States were visited and a variety of 
individuals affected by the Act were interviewed. The 
study revealed that (a) similar concerns were identified in 
States which already had provisions and in States which did 
not, and (b) similar concerns were raised by both special 
and regular education teachers. The findings are being 
used to design technical assistance and in-service training 
programs. 



ERLC 
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Analysis of State Data 
Reporting Capabilities 

Methods of Validating 
State Counts of 
Children Served 
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Analysis of the Individual 
Education Programs 
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FY 1977 

Study 1: Analysis of State Data. The purpose of this study 
was to analyze data already available from States. The work 
was being performed by TEAM Associates and by internal 
staff. The States prepared extensive program plans for their 
first year of implementation. These plans as well as end-of- 
year performance reports will be provided to the Bureau 
annually. The State data contain the numerical informa- 
tion required in the Act as well as extensive information on 
policies and procedures. Analyses of the information con* 
tained in these State documents, as well as information 
contained in Program Administrative Reviews, will be con- 
ducted continually and will form the backbone of the 
Annual Report to the Congress. 

Study 2: Progress in Implementation. The purpose of this 
study was to follow a sample of school systems over a five- 
year period to observe their progress in implementing the 
Act. Because the Congress asked that the Annual Report 
describe progress in implementation, this in-depth stjudy 
of processes was designed to complement the national 
trends reported by States. The work will be performed by 
SRI International. 

Study 3: Criteria for Quality. This study was designed to 
lay the ground work for future studies of the quality and 
-effecttveness-of- procedures. It is being conducted by 
internal staff with the assistance of Thomas Buffington and 
Associates. The study focuses on the four principal 
requirements in the Act: provision of due process, least 
restrictive placements, individualized education programs, 
and prevention of erroneous classification. The study is 



designed to solicit a variety of definitions of quality for 
each of the requirements: 

Study 4: A National Survey of Individualized Education 
Programs, The purpose of this stud^ is to determine the 
nature and conents of the individualized education 
programs being designed for handicapped children. These 
programs are at the heart of the service delivery system, 
and the Congress has asked for a survey of them. The work 
will be done by Research Triangle Institute (RTI). RTI spent 
the 1977-76 school year designing a sampling plan and 
information gathering techniques. Data collection will 
occur in school year 1978-79. 

Study 5: Analysis of Teacher Concerns. The purpose of 
this study was to assess the array of concerns raised by 
teachers regarding the effects of the Act on their 
professional responsibilities. Several concerns were raised 
by teachers during the course of our FY 1976 study on 
individualized education programs, and several have been 
raised by national teachers organizations. Roy Littlejohn 
and Associates performed the work. 

Study 6: Analysis of Problems in Getting Started, The 
purpose of this study was to assess the first year of 
implementation of the Act. The work was performed by 
-Education Turnkey Systems. The Education Turnkey Sys- 
tems staff observed nine local school systems during the 
1977*78 school year to determine how priorities were 
established and how implementation decisions were made 
at each level of the administrative hierarchy. 



Chart C-2 
Summary of FY 1977 Studies 
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FY 1978 

Study 1: Decision Rules for Determining Placement The 
purpose of this study is to determine the variety of rules 
used by schools as well as courts to determine placements. 
As more and more parents have taken advantage of their 
rights to due process, courts have been forced to make 
decisions about the appropriate placements for handi- 
capped children. The extent to which parents and schools 
use different criteria for determining placements is not 
known. This study will observe school placement teams 
and will analyze the criteria put forth in State policies and 
in court testimonies. 

Study 2: Impact on Children and Their Families. The 
purpose of this set of studies is to determine the ways in 



which handicapped children and their families are af- 
fected by the Act. Since they are the beneficiaries of the 
Act, the studies will focus on their perceptions. Of interest 
are (a) the child's adjustment to his educational setting 
and his academic progress, (b) the parent's relationship 
with the school, and (c) the family's relationship with and 
attitudes toward the handicapped child. 

Study 3: Analysis of State Data. This study will analyze 
data provided by States. The work will be performed by 
Applied Urbanetics, Inc. (AIM), and by internal staff. 
Analyses will contribute not only to annual reports to the 
Congress, but also to data notes which will be immediately 
disseminated back to States. 
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Summary of FY 1978 Studies 
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Ovtrvltw 

The studies initiated during the preceding years address 
the Bureau's six questions in a variety of ways. The 
following table demonstrates the way In which they 
combine to address the six focusing questions. Over the 



years, the Bureau hopes its ability to answer the questions 
will grow and that both the questions and their answers 
will become increasingly precise. 
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APPENDIX D 

TABLES 



Introduction 

The tables in this Appendix summarize 
data obtained primarily from child counts 
and Annual Program Plans submitted by 
States and outlying areas as required 
under P.L. 94-142., Unless otherwise 
noted, the child count data includes 
counts of children served under both 
P.L. 94-142 and P.L. 89-313. The counts 
of children served under P.L. 94-142 are 
averages of counts of children served in 
October and February of the indicated 
school year. Also, unless otherwide 
noted, school-age population refers to 
the number of children aged 5-17 years 
(Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Population 
Estimates and Projections , Series P-25, 
No. 646, 1977). In tables wi£h footnotes 
are indicated, the notes follows the last 
page of the table. 
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TABLE D-1.1 

Distribution of Children Strvtd by Handicapping Condition, 

School Year 1977-78 
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TABLE D-1.2 

Change In Ptrcent of Children Served Under P.L. 89-313 and 
94-142 From School Year 1976-77 to 1977-78 
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TABLE D-1.3 

Changa In Counts of Handteapptd Chlldrt n Strvtd Undar 
P.L 94-142, Octobtr 1976 to February 1976 
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Alabama 


: ' 51,193 


54,396 


55,711 


62.158 


•Alaska 


7,110 


7,658 


6,992 


7,629 


Arizona 


39,092 


44,642 


36.004 


44,950 


Arkansas 


23,776 


25,645 


29,364 


32,406 


California 


313,299 


339,113 
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332,013 


Colorado 


40.367 


46,215 


39,133 
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Connecticut 


55,699 
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56,330 
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Delaware 
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Florida 
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Georgia 
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88,346 
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Hawaii 


9,556 
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10,490 


17,649 


16,087 


17,639 


Illinois 


204,635 


212,526 


208,677 


221,441 


Indiana 
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81,152 
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Iowa 
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51,966 


Kansas 


34,103 


37,506 


32,075 


34,811 


_„_K«QlMcky 


53,118 . 1 


— 55,674-- 


55,946 


57,491 - 


Louisiana 


78,653 


65,203 


80,448 


83,673 


Maine 


21,124 


" 23,142 


18,995 


20,641 


Maryland 


72.773 


87,804 


80.171 


66,648 


Massachusetts 


110,170 


125,877 


116.717 


128,046 


Michigan 


135,684 


146,011 


139,289 


144,961 


Minnesota 


66,624 


75,001 


70,517 


75,307 


Mississippi 


26,768 


28,507 


29,571 


32,398 


Missouri 


89,043 


91,697 


84,193 


89,347 


Montana 


5,717 


10,470 


8,486 


11,416 


Nebraska 


23,580 


25,918 


~ 25,642 


28,074 


Nevada 


10,960 


9,356 


9,903 


10,411 


New Hampshire 


8,373 


8,975 


9,066 


9,011 


New Jersey 


136,813 


138,235 


144,516 


139,726 


New Mexico 


13,034 


• 15,962 


14,711 


17.512 


New York 


214,110 


227,160 


213,274 


217,101 


North Carolina 


87,026 


95,260 


86,201 


96,772 


North Dakota 


8,593 


8.351 


■ 8,334 


9,004 


Ohio 


150,234 


158,806 


159,142 


166,691 * 


Oklahoma 


41,228 


44,091 


45,420 


51,040 


Oregon 


33,698 


33,350 


26,951 


38,016 


Pennsylvania 


194.099 


191,938 


.163,320 


173,684 


Puerto Rico 


9,288 


10,238 


13,466 


14,348 


Rhode Island 


14,252 


15,741 


■•1,659 


14,538 


South Carolina 


67,244 


71,651 


67,045 


70.924 


South Dakota 


8,663 


9.721 


7.659 -) 


9,176 


Tennessee - 


96,106 


98,223 


69,186 


100,030 


Texas 


211,475 


222.529 


251 ,421 


281,975 


Utah 


34,628 


37,297 


33,874 


36,415 


Vermont 


3,670 


, 4,497 


4,847 


5,974 


Virninia 


70.111 


77,984 


77.011 


79.024 


Washington 


72,768 


63i321 


46,426 


49^904 


West Virginia 


27,447 


30.663 


27,731 


30.040 


Wisconsin 


51,780 


56,398 


55,112 


57,283 


Wyoming 


5,955 


7,598 


6,594 


7.574 


American Samoa 


166 


111 


115 


300 


Guam 


954 


3.689 


3,679 


3,781 


Northern Marianas 






0 


4 34- 


Trust Territories 


950 


1.289 


1.207 


1.278 


Virgin Islands 


1,127 


1,154 


435 


675 


Bur, of Indian At lairs 






4,220 


3,776 


Total 


3,382.495 


3,613,550- 


3,424.217 
1 3 J A 


3,684,167 



162 
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TABLE D-1-.8 

Percahtaga of School-Agtd Children 1 Strvtd by Handicapping 
Condition, School Year 1977-78 



MmMly 



ImolofMrtty 
Dtaturbed 



Omar 

Keamt 



Ort h opad te aay, 
Impaired 



OMf and 
Hard of 



Hearing 



\fleuaNy 



Total 



Alabama 


1.73 


0.67 


3 63 


020 


Alaska 


V 172 


4.03 


127 


0.31 


Arizona 


1.69 


3.44 % 


1.46 


* 0.7$ 


Arkansas 


1 78 


1 54 


3.32 


0.06 


California 


2.34 


178 


084 


0.49 


Colorado 


1 87 


2.89. 


1.36 


0,80 


* Connecticut 


2.09 


' 3.13 


1.41 


127 


Oelaware 


1.57 


3.55 - 


2.31 


2.00 


Ptstrict of Columbia 


1.33 


"0.30 


1.15 


0.45 


Florida 


2.19 


2.15 


1.94 


0.54 


Goorgia 


162 


1.51 


2.52 


. 0.84 


Hawaii 


0.97 „ 




119 


' o.i<5 


Idaho 


2.61 


279 


" 179 


• 0.29 


Illinois 


2.80 


2.34 ^ 


1.88 


118 


Indiana 


342 


0.56 . , 


2.17 


0,12 


Iowa 


244 


2.75 


1.86 


0.31 


Kansas 


2.61 


1.71 


1.76 


0.40 


"XanTucKy 


2.75 


1.09 


286 


0.18 


Louisiana 


3.89 


1.38 


2.47 


0.52 


Main* 


2.18 


2,44 


2.07 


1.07 


Maryland 


£Q4 


320 


151 


041 


Maasachusatta 


< ^2 56 


1.83 ' 


2.32 


195 


Michigan 


277 


1.44 


, 1 <9 


0.67 


Minnesota 


2.33 


2.75 


^ . 161 


./ 038 


Mississippi 


1.77 


0.87 


270 


( 0.01 


Missouri 


3.09 


.2.02 ' 


2:15 


) 0.43 


Montana 


1 78 


2.04 


1 16 


0.22 


Nebraska 


273 


199 • 


2.15 


,.•034 


Navada 


270 


2.78 f 


1 11 


022 


Naw Hampshiro 


0.71 


1.65 


146 


037 


New Jersey 


385 


229 


125' 


076 


Naw Mexleo 


'0.80 


2.46 


1.38 


0.43 


Naw York 


1.67 


0.67 


1.26 




North Carolina 


190 


1.60 


349 


.022 


North Dakota 


'240 


153 


136 


0.14 


Ohio 


2.39 


1.44 


c 2.62 


0.10 


Oklahoma 


271 . 


2.91 


2.16 


0.07 


Oregon 


2.04 


2.64 


135 


0.41 


Pennsylvania 


290 


1.01 


1.98 


0.39 


Puerto Rico 


009 


0.27, 


.1,08 


0.08 


Rhode Island 


170 


2.23 


1.03 


0.55 


South Carolina 


349 


1.70 


3.69 


0.61 


South Dakota 


2.72 


0.87 


1.37- 


0.12 


Jen nessee 


2.68 


363 


272 


0T25 


Taxaa 


2.59 


' 391 


1 42 ■ 


6.35 


Utah 


190 


435 


168 


3.14 


Vermont 


183 


247 


1.78 


0.11 


Virginia 


2.69 


160 ' 


1.8,1 


0.&9 


Washington 


152 


1.76 


1 47 


0.75 


.Wast Virginia 


229 k 


1 56 


2.83 


. 01.4 


Wisconsin 


123 


1.51 


155 


0 51 


Wyoming 


2.23 


375 


107 


0.61 


American Samoa 


0.03 


072 


094 


. 0.00 


Guam 


942 


0 69 


3.36 


0.02 


Northern Marianas 










Trust Territories 


0.20 


2.07 


030 


*0 20 


Virgin Islands 1 


109 


1.00 


3.64 


0.28 


Bur of Indian Affairs 










Total 


239 


189 


1.84 


056 



0.05 
1.80 
.0.10, 
0.05 
0.67. 
0.00 
0.05 
0.12 
6.40 
0.09 
P. 12 
0.01 
0.41 
0.22 
. 0.09 
0.00 
009 
0.22 
» 0.23 
• 0.26 
0.13 
0.45~ 

' v oob 

' 0.15 
0.00 
0.11 

on 
0.00 

0.23 * 
0.55 
0 14 
0.12 
082' 
0.05 
0.02 
003 
0.06 
0.07 . 
014 ' 
s005 
0.75 
0.05 

0.6a 
a f2 

0.71 
0.07 
0.19 
0 16 
008 
0.17 
006 
032 
0.04 
007 

0 22 
0.09 



027 



0.17 
- 0.13 
0.07 
006 
040 

" 0.23 
0.07 
0.21 
0.13 
0.12 
0.09 
009 

,.0.33 
0.30 
&.07 

a.07 

0 08 
005 
•0.11 

0.11 

012 
1 0.29 
0.17 
0.12 
0 05, 
**0.30 
0.07 
009 
0.'l4 
^0. 

T3 




fl.09 
0.14 

0.07 
0.12 
0.11 
0 16 

0.10 

,005 

o.oa 
0.12 
0.14 

0.30 
0.26 
0.09 
0.05 
006 
0.28 
0.12 

b 17 

008 
0 05 
0 17 
. -f — 

0.05 
0.09 



0 17 



% 014 

0.2*3 
0.17 
0.12 
0.15 
0.17 
, 020 
013 
005 
. 0.12 
0J8 
017 
0.19 
0.21 

0.11 4 

CiO.14 
012 
' 0.14 
019 
017 
017 
0.52 
0.14 
014 
U.11 
0.1>' 
* 0.M 
0.15 
0.13 
0.22 
0.16 
0.14 
0.18 
0.17 
0.14, 
0.10 

"0.13 

0.25 
0.18 
0.14 
0,22 

X5.i1b 

0.16 
019 
020 
0.21 
0.10 
0.17 
017 
0.13 
0.12 
0 23 
0.23 
1i}5 

0.30 
0.36 



0.17 



0.05 
0.05 
0.06 
0.06 
0.06 
0.06 
0.06 
0.06 

. 0.07 
0.05 
0.07 

, 0.02 
0.16 
0 06 
0.04 
0.03 
006 
0.05 
0.07 
0.06 
0.06 
0.19 
0.06 
0.06 
0.03 
0.Q5 
0.09 
0.06 
006 
0.15 
0.10 
0.06 
0.07 
0.07 
0.07 
004 
0.05 
0.09 
0.10 
0.03 
0.04 

on 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.03 

014 

0.07 

0.08- 

0.04 

018 

005 

0.09 

011 
0.10 



0.07 



6.84. 
9.5$ 

< 7.69 
7.00 
673 
7.38 
830 

* 9.S7 
3.69 
7.18 
7.15 
5.29 
8.87 
9.00 
6.60 
758 
6.83 
7.36 
885 
' 8 36 
8.67 

10.11 
6.75 

*7.54 
5.33 
8.26 
5.62 
7.52 
7.37 • 
5.26' 
8.68 
5.45 
5.66 
7.65 
5.74 
6.84 
8.21 

'7.00* 
6.60 
1.79 
6.62 

10.16 
545 

i9 97 
9.50 

11.52 
658 

6.92 

6.09 
7 32 

5.18 

8.67 
2.07 

14.87 

345 

6.66 



73ft 



ERLC 



J 67? 



V, 



163 



- • TABLE D-1.7 
Potential Numbtr of Unstrvod Children 1 by Handicapping 
Condition! School Ytar 1977-78 - 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dataware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania ^ 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Amencan Samoa 
Guam 

Trust Territories 
Virgin Islands 
Bur of Indian Affairs 



\ 



ERIC' 



Total 



15.611 

r,ei3 

9,804\ 
8,508\ 

56,174 . 
9.866 

10.289 
' 2.720 
3.18* 

22,965 , 
i 20.309 
5,267 
1,812 

18.632 
983 
7.348 
4,605 ' 
6.094 
-3,84'l 
3,382 
4.654 

12,707 

16.668 

11,476 
* 10,492^ 

y4.463 
3,197 
2.7S0 
1.150 
5.460 
-6,124 
8.276 

74,974 

20.483 
1,748 

20,692 
',786 
1 ,594 
9 13.101 

29.223 
3.826 
6j 
1.305 

' 7.975 

26!882 
5.025 
1.936 
9.491 

16.604 
4,933 

25.927 
1,158 
347 

-1.600 
1.187 
. 411 
-649 

569.138 



18.739 
—1.049 
—2,358 
7.236 
59,031 
681 
-972 

— 779 
3.966 

14.789 
16.067 
552 
419 
17.666 
31.525 
, 1.760 
, 6.684 
15.473 
16.118 
1,444 
— 2:049 
15,850 
35,631 
2.420 
14,143 
10,701 
1.786 
3.675 
311 
2.645 , 
12,210 
1.647 
95,506 
17,910 
2.340 
40.282 
543 
1.883 
53,549 
. 23.425 
' 1.640 
9.093 
.3.563 
—6,093 
—27,041 
—4.242 
612 
16.468 
10,427 
5.868 
17,092 

— 686 
228 
625 
336 
340 

—1,477 



570.142 

\ 



Mentally 


Emotionally 






Retarded 


DfiturbwJ 


Otter 


Total 


-14.727 


15.843 


6.990 


45.456 


1,052 


1720 


-1.035 


2.502 


, 4.564 


6.951 


4.336 


23.296 


-5,081 


9.606 


4,510 


24.779 


70.346 


72.919 


-3.724 


254744 


"6.726 


7.306 


4.492 


28.070 


6.483 


5.318 


5,905 


27,023 


' -21 


f 2 


946 


2.867 


1,687 


2.280 


802 


11.918 


6.361 


25,608 


14.612 


84,334 


—2.648 


14,063 


■ 8,919 


58.710 


2.306 


3.947 


1,883 


13,955 


1.028 


3.472 


234 


6.964 


•11.181 


21.909 


10,412 


79.798 


1.654 


24,276 


11,364 


.69.801 


3.069 


11.710 


6.629 


30.515 


2,774 


8.290 


4.446 


26797 


—4.554 


14,691 


5.906 


37,611 


—1.675 


14,677 


6.007 


31,286 


577 


2,382 


1.527 ' 


9.310 


7,943 


16,050 


7,087 


33.685 


— 238 


740 


-3.452 


25.608 


18,560 


30,372 


18,882 


120.112 


6.774 


15.871 


7.213 


43,753 


—2.404 


12,067 


' 6.169 


40,467 


1.692 


17,209 


6,997 


41,060 


2,112* 


3,304 


1,479 


11.876 


559 


6,046 


3.283 


16.357 


1,717 


2.564 


920 


6.661^ 


1.650 


3,204 


261 


13^219* 


18.133 


21.454 


11,642 


57.314 


2,831 


4,817 


• 2,545 


20,114 


42.633 


44,462 


1.762 


259,337 


—15.245 


22,744 


9,782 


.55.674 


1.489 


2.950 


1,430 


9.956 


—8.227 


49,127 


23,274 


133.148 


881 


11,745 


5.122 


23.076 


4,930 


8.272 


3.287 


25.965 


8.649 


43,227 


18.435 


139.960 


10,422 


16.446 


7.996 


87,510 


2.700 


3.098 


206 


11,469 


—11,160 


9.727 


5.144 


12.857 


1.551 


3,132 


1 .393 


10.943 


-^4.078 


16.926 


4,933 




25,972 


48.780 


-621 


73.972 


1.941 


-3.581 


2,369 


1.512 






953 


6.289 


5.705 


20,109 


8.020 


59.792 


6,986 


10,475 


5.101 


49.592 


—2.175 


7.588 


2.873 


19,087 


8.598 


16.989 


9.359 


77.965 


1.118 


1.264 


178 


3,031 


136 


200 


82 


993 


— 286 


535 


—50 * 


- 776 


719 


648 


188 


3.078 


-228 


293 


92 


908 


-672 


286 


-915 


-3.998 


235,385 


737.714 


268.570 


2.380.950 


1'64 



NOTES TO TABLE D-1.7 



The potential number of unserved children is calculated by 
multiplying the total number of children aged 5-17 by the 
expected presence rate and subtracting the number of 
children already served. The prevalence rates for each 
handicapping condition shown in the table are: speech 
impaired, 3.5 percent; learning disabled, 3.0 percent; 
mentally retarded, 2.3 percent; emotionally disturbed, 
2.0 percent; other conditions, 1.2 percent; and total of all 
conditions, 12 percent. The appearances of a negative value for 
the potential number of unserved children indicates that the 
percent of children served exceeds the expected prevalence rate 



\ 



TABLE D-2.1 

Training and Dltatmlnatlon Activities That Were Projected 
by States for School Year 1977-78 



Mils 


Parents el 
Handicapped 
Children/ 
Surrogates 


Regular Clasa 
Teachers 


Special Class 
Teachers 


Administrators 


Resource Room 
Teachers 


Suoervlson 


Alabama 


SO 


1.000 


500 


100 


200 


127 


Alaska 












—* 


Arizona * 









_ 




t 


Arkansas 


25 


6,101 


502 


310 


741 


78 


California 


106.240 


72,654 


8,440 


' 6.508 




476 


Colorado 


150 


0 


500 


275 


200 


; 50 


Conntcticut 


150 


150 


100 




150 




Oalawara 


50 


100 


40 


150 


80 


70 


District Of Columbia 








350 




46 


' lorida 


1,070 


2,853 


1,045 


826 


1,064 


244 


Georgia 


325 


300 


300 


200 


100 


15 


Hawaii 




235 . 


374 


160 


197 


10 


Idaho 


200 


600 


0 


350 




50 


Illinois 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


Indiana 


575 


500 


500 


100 


150 


100 


Iowa 


300 


100 


200 


200 


250 


120 


Kansas 




• 




50 






Ktnlucky 










_ 




Louisiana 


24,714 


6,544 


1,524 


794 


642 


176 


Maine 1 




700 






205 




Maryland 


2,198 


5,259 


918 


437 


607 


90 


• Massachusetts 


27 


47 


53 


16 


28 


27 


Mictiioan 


120 


200 


200 


200 


20 


100 


Minnesota 


100 


5,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 




216 


I 


108 


216 




Missouri 














Montana 


_ 


150 


600 J 


300 


, „ 


15 


Nebraska 2 


150 


300 


100 


275 


75 


50 


Nevada 














New Hampshire 


6,151 


2,312 


418 ' 


5 


433 


46 


New Jersey 


500 


500 


1.500 




1.140 / 


200 


New Mexico 















New York 


37 


1,000 


500 


300 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


150 


50 


0 


300 


50 


0 


North Dakota 


200 


50 


60 . 


25 


20 


10 


Ohio 


369 


160 


6,652 \ 


617 





263 


Oklahoma 


40.010 


10.000 


235 \ 


1,000 


1.700 


28 


Oregon 


0 


110 


30 


20 


30 


10 A 


Pennsylvania 


200 


1,500 


7.000 


378 




449 


Puerto Rico 


0 


142 


0 


225 


142 


23 


Rhode Island 


150 


701 


124 


76 


39 




South Carolina 


67.010 


27,346 


2,552 


250 


1.006 


100 


South Dakota 


110 


150 


100 


0 


50 


5 


Tennessee 


1 noc 
1 McO 


1 "37^ 
1 ,o/n 






1 V?A 

\ .Of *t 


ow 


Texas 












5.750 


Utah 




5.000 


6.000 


400 




150 


• Vermont 


5.015 


1.500 


173 


200 


63 


11 


"•.Virginia 


3.841 


6.786 


2,043 




882 


1.566 


Washing ton 3 


20.100 


14,943 


729 


45 




11 


West Virginia 


60 


100 


0 


\ 63 


0 


0 


Wisconsin 


2.865 


6,400 


3.750 


850 


50 


150 


Wyoming 


51 






100 




50 


American Samoa 


250 


200 


16 




5 


3 


Guam 


1? 




20 


40 






Trust Territories 


200 


120 


22 


7 


23 




Virgin Islands 


0 


0 


46 


80 


30 


4 


Bur of Indian Affairs 


997 


1.055, 


* .-. : 19 


34 


55 


23 


Total 


285.767 


186,508 


49.259 


16.972 


12.217 


10.996 



tee 



186 



TABLE D-2.1 (Contlnutd) 
Training and Dissemination Activltiaa That Wars Projected 
by Statas for School Year 1977-78 



Mailt 


Teacher AMc 


Psychdogiits/ 
a Diagnostic Staff 


Speech 

Pathologists/ 
AucNotoglsts 


Other Non- 


Physical 

Educator* 


Vocational 

Educator*/ 

Worfc.fttiwtu 

wtini"ajiuujr 

voorwneioni 


Alabama 


0 


100 


0 


o 


o 


Q 


Alaska 


— 













Arizona 


— 





_,. 








Arkansas 




55 


65 






20 


California 


4.410 


1.666 


1.665 


2.579 


649 


227 


Colorado 


0 


45 


55 


0 


o 


55 


Connecticut 


50 


100 


30 


125 




WW 

ISO 


Delaware 


— 


15 










District of Columbia 















Florida 


37 


194 


163 


105 


29 


47 


Georgia 


25 


85 


135 




50 


110 


Hawaii 





55 


33 








Idaho 


0 


50 


0 


0 


0 


o 


Illinois 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


0 


Indiana 


0 


125 


0 


o 


n 

w 




Iowa 


0 


175 


250 


75 


30 


tin 


Kansas 














Kentucky 




_ 










Louisiana 


1,662 


62 


462 


92 


128 


170 


Maine' 






100 








Maryland 


123 


56 


189 


121 


72 


118 


Massachusetts 


8 


59 


39 




17 


00 


Michigan 


20 


620 


50 


I20 


100 


CCV 


Minnesota 


0 


0 


0 


Jo 


100 


inn 


Mississippi 












on 


Missouri 













Montana 











50 


100 


Nebraska* 


75 


25 


50 




500 




Nevada 














New Hampshire 


1.329 


127 


170 


159 


94 


184 


New Jersey 


50 


752 


714 




150 


125 


New Mexico 















New York 


0 


50 


0 


0 


o 


o 


North Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


North Dakota 





14 


30 








Ohio 


0 


809 






o 


u 


Oklahoma 


0 


120 


230 


o 


1 000 




Oregon 


0 


35 


40 


o 


2 


0 


Pennsylvania 




184 


1.214 








Puerto Rico 


0 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


nnooe isjano 




4 








25 


South Carolina ^ 


600 


448 


332 


100 




58 


South Dakota 


20 


5 


76 


0 


50 


5 


Tennessee 


315 


65 


310 


315 


20 4 


20 


Texas 














Utnh 




80 






50 




Vermont 


599 


16 


113 


156 


25 


136 


Virginia 


427 


227 


340 


152 


420 


464 


Washingfon3 


0 


336 




650 


75 


0 


West Virginia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Wisconsin * 


0 


640 


60 


350 


100 


125 


Wyoming 








75 






American Samoa 


2 


3 


1 


1 




3 


Guam 














Trust Territories 


6 


21 




7 






Virgin Islands 


40 


16 


8 


0 


4 


8 


Bur. of Indian Aifairs 


748 


6 


2 


6 


40 


2 


Total 


10.546 


7.547 


6.926 


5.088 


3.755 


2.831 
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TABLE D-2.1 (Continued) 
Training and Dissemination Activities That Were Projected 
by States for School Year 1977-78 







iflneranv 








Occupational/ 






Conturttng 


School feoclal 


Homo - Hospital 




Recreational 


Male 


Volunteer* 


Teachers 


Worfcen 


Teachers 


Hearing Officer* 


Therapists 


Alabama 


0 


a 


0 


10 


20 


0 


Alaska 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Arizona 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Arkansas 


— 


98 


— 


— 


4 


— 


California 


1,761 


— 


— 


— 


90 


23 


Colorado 


0 


80 


45 


45 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


— 


20 


— 


15 


— 


35 


Delaware 


— 


20 


15 


30 


20 


— 


District of Columbia 


— 


— 


— 


— 


10 




Florida 


0 


198 


110 


44 


11 


39 


Georgia 


25 


100 


25 


50 


10 


40 


Hawaii 


— 


3 


30 


— 


— 


— 


tdal.D 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Indiana 


0 


75 


50 


0 


0 


0 


Iowa 


0 


105 


40 


60 


0 


20 


Kansas 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Kentucky 


— 


— 


— 


— 


30 


— 


Louisiana 


140 


105 


50 


68 


16 


8 


Maine 1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


10 


— 


Maryland 


75 


. 87 


15 


41 


12 


10 


Massachusetts 


5 


13 


29 


12 


28 


30 


Michigan 


50 


20 


20 


20 


20 


70 


Minnesota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Missouri 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Montana 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Nebraska 2 


50 


— . 


— 


0 


— 


— 


Nevada 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New Hampshire 




175 


96 


18 


5 


144 


New Jersey 


— 


300 


' M 


46 


30 


10 


New Mexico 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New York 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


— 


30 


10 


— 


— 


— 


Ohio 


0 


— 


— 




32 


0 


Oklahoma 


0 


275 


0 


0 


3 


14 


Oregon 


0 


5 


0 


0 


30 


0 


Pennsylvania 










70 




Puerto Rico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


nnooe isiniia 






A 
** 








South Carolina 





20 


12 


250 


10 


90 


South Dakota 


0 


10 


1 


0 


2 


5 


Tennessee 


100 


20 


65 


25 


9 




Texas 














Utah 












10 


Vermont 


0 


65 


0 


289 


5 


4 


Virginia 


181 


189 


159 


103 


0 


36 


Washington 3 








250 


300 


0*. 


West Virginia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


24 


0 


Wisconsin 


0 


0 


85 


0 


300 


0 


Wyoming 














American Samoa 




3 


1 






2 


Guam 










12 




Trust TerrHonos 




30 




3 


7 


14 


Virgin Islands 


0 


0 


6 


? 


4 


4 


Bur of Indian Affairs 


0 


4 


6 


1 


1 


2 


Total 


2.387 


2.079 


1.598 


1.382 


1.125 


615 
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/ 

MOTES TO TABLE D-2.1 

SOURCE: Table 5, State Annuel Program Plans for FY 1978. A dash 
indicates that the data were not aveilable to the States. 

X. Maine reported a combined count for special class 
teachers, resource room teachers, and 
itinerant/consulting teachers. The combined count is 
shown in the resource room teachers column; dashes Are 
placed in the other two columns. 

2. Nebraska reported a combined count for resource room 
teachers and itinerant/consulting teachers. The 
combined count is shown in the resource room teachers 
column; a dash is placed in the itinerent/consulting 
teachers column. 

3. Washington reported a combined count for parent c of 
handicapped children and volunteers. The combined count 
is shown in the parents of handicapped children column; 
a desh is placed in the volunteers column. 
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TABLE D-2.2 

Environments In Which School-Aged 1 Handicapped Children 
Were Served During School Year 1976-77 
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Total 

■ 


Separata 


Other 


ft Late 


Regular 


Separata 


School 


Iducatlonal 


Clftesei 


Clasaea 


FecHltlta 


Ertvtronmenn 


AlaKarno 
niQi^m iia 




6 164 


1 796 
1 , r £9 


944 


AJmIca 


5 000 

0,000 


1 196 


17 


mi 


/m icuna" 


15 306 


ft 111 

0,000 






«r Kan 905 


ia 150 

l Oi l 9V 


1 7Q1 
0, f 9 1 


4 141 


99Q 


/^alif nrnia 
wdllTUf Mlrt 


om 111 

cwUi 1 OO 


76 147 
f 0,O*tf 


7 056 
f ,U09 


5 1AQ 




46 660 

HU,0\A/ 


11 A76 

I I ,Of 0 


6 014 


1 670 

1 ,9f U 


drtnnprtirnt 

Will ICLllvUI 


49 093 


10 924 


1 566 


166 

000 « 




7 115 

r , 1 19 


1 666 
0,000 


1 (1A1 


OO 




4 640 


1 671 


1 166 

1, 199 


in4 


PI Ariris4 


69 669 


50 196 


5 099 


077 
Of r 


wet* i y i o 


71 169 


1fl 177 

■ 0,0' f 


4 709 


1 ftlA 
1*010 


Msuiuit6 

nOnSI » 


6 967 


1 756 

O, f WW 


191 

WL 1 




Ida no 


10 77Q 

IU, r (9 


1 946 
0,t*fO 


001 


00 


III inni eft 


119 066 


41 7Q7 

•? 1 , f 9 f 


1A 409 


ft noo^ 


inoiana 


UU,9G9 


Oft 766 
cO, f OO 


7ft 5 
f OO 


1 110 

1 ,oiy 


Iowa 


11 156 
00,000 


11 7Q1 


1 906 


70 

r y 


Kansas 


on 9ft7 


10 flOC 


1 ftA1 
1,0*H 


1 11ft A 

t,lo9 a 


1/ Ant i imLw 

MniUCKy 


O9,r0c 


15 667 
19, Dor 


1 4A4 


1 514 


1 ai tici an o 

uuuioi Etna 


4A 7QQ 


96 A45 


4 054 

*r»UO** 


1 191 


nrlairie 


19 177 » 


1 OOfl 


1 05A 

1 ,uoo 


4Q7 


iviflryianu 


57 Q19 

Of |?WC 


01 056 


0 661 


Q10 


Massac nuseiis 


7ft 594 
f 0,9£*» 


in 04ft 

OVt040 


ia non 

lo.uou 


0 0JJ7 


Micnigan 


OO, IU/ s 


fl1 166 

0 1 , 100 


.7 140 


1 ftP 9 


1 1 1 A A A. A A 

rvunnesoia* 


40 AQn 

*tOitWU 


1Q 744 


5 5.11 
0,900 


0 44ft 


MISSISSIPPI 


10 07ft 
lOtUf 0 


ft 146 


4QO 


onn 


iviif.souri D 


ft7 691 
Or ,D£ 1 


A 451 


1 0 ion 




Mcniana 


6 H7A 
D,Uf ** 


1 1Q1 


55 

09 


7 




16 564 


■4 4Q5 


699 

Dec 


17 

Of 




7'9ft4 


004 


'61ft 
910 


070 


now nampsnire 


ft 64 Q 


1 ft66 


Q0Q 


on 
ou 


1 ft lAkll 1 A^AAl 1 

1 now jersey * 


65 1 >^ 

OO, 1 £ 1 


41 0O4 


6 61 1 


16 066 


new Mexico 










^ Ia^i i V/#ve[j 

IwW YOrK 


. , lUO./OU 


W,*tOf 


1 1 4ftO 
I 1 *»O0 


1 01O 


iNortn uaronna 


06 566 


1ft 410 
lD,*t 1 C 


0 007 


1 071 

1 K c.l O 


Norm uaKOta 


Q A06 
* 9,000 


0 fWI 


410 

*»io 


170 
ire 


unio* 5 


1 *H*,DOO • 


1 Q4 1 


1 1 ,£>lO 


0 057 


UKianorna 


9ft A06 


10 74Q 


1 ono 
1 ,ouo 


1 740 
1, r *tc 


f\ 0^ 0> n 

vregon 


1Q 196 


6 007 


710 
f ou 


601 


Pennsylvania** 


104 140 


74 61 7 

f **,D I f 


11 791 
to, ' cJ 


114 

1 o*» 


ruerio mi co »• 


1 09Q 


t 7 441 


419 
hOc 


1 5ft1 
1 ,900 


QKaa'a lei- /4 


Q 571 


9 6Q4 


1 156 


1 A6 


o^ 1 in Carolina 


46 064 


1A 79ft 

ID, f CO 


4 676 

*».Of 0 


ftflO 
OO C 


ooum uaKOia 


4 610 


Q67 
f 


1 077 


n 
u 


T^nnac baa 


01 176 


10 540 


1 691 


4 166 


Texas 


9V. AA1 


11 711 
0 1 . ' 0 1 


9 974 


11 101 


Utah 


SS'.561 


1,893 


1,677 


156 


Vermont 


3,715 


1.269 


677 


30 


Virginia 


47,110 


16.923 


3.801 


5.774 


Washington 7 


29.709 


18.119 


3.514 


729 


West Virginia 


20.119 


6.077 


605 


2.226 


Wisconsin 


43,773 


22,237 


1,742 


2,229 


Wyoming 


3,706 


6.960 


207 


180 


American Samoa 


73 


72 


0 


0 


Guam 


2.847 


277 


0 


0 


Trust Tr*ri tones 


854 


82 


0 


7 


. Virgin Is^no* 1 : 


494 








Bur of Indian Affairs 


1,346 


304 


30 


268 


Total 


2.468.622 , 


899.552 


184.234 


86.080 
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TABLE D-2.2 (Continued) 
Environments In Which School-Agtd Handlcapptd Children 
Wtrt Strvtd During School Year 1976-77 



VttVt 


CWtaef 


Ipni 

8tf)tfA)tt 

Clttttt 


ill IssjMtret) 

tiptrtta 

returnee 


Other 

I Ami AM nnAl 

snfirvfirnvni* 


fteejutar 
Classes 


Iteming Disabled 

AukamIa Arabia »a\ La 

wawraiv awparBMt 
Ctaseti Faculties 


Other 
environ men it 




1 a non 


u 


U 


0 


5.0UQ 


Dt>4 


U 


0 


WOSKa 


1 £00. 


10 


o 


n 
0 


3.499 


004 


0 


0 


An v rvn a2 


11 AAA 
1 0,000 


u 






16,002 


1 OAfl 
l.WO 




MB 


Arkansas 


O.OOC 




1 7 AC 

1 , f 40 




•1,71 5 


171 

1 / 1 




~" 


v^aiiiornii 


117 119 

1 1 f , 10c 


1,Q©5 


G7 


75 


52,285 


Oft ftOO. 

2U.U39 


765 


272 


- V/OlUf NU* 1 


90 HAP. 






a 

4 


Q1 t\A 1 

21 ,043 


1,039 


443 


7 


vjQnneciicui 


1ft AAA 


1111 
0, 1 1 1 


91 


10 


15,845 


3.064 


315 


35 


ueiawere 


9 J77 




tec 

ODD 




2,729 


1 ,312 


32 


30 


mBirtCi Of vOfUrnDia 


1 S97 

1.0c r 


DO 


AC 

4o 


r» 
0 


1,269 


513 


1 19 


0 


rlOrlua* 


1A 97rt 


1 190 

1. 122 


0 


0 


20,594 


9.242 


0 


877 


Georgia 


20,102 


34© 


186 


0 


19.006 


/4 1 


CC 1 

551 


0 


nawen 3 


O 1A 1 

2.301 


O 


0 


"JO 

78 


3.243 


1.795 


7 


~~ 


Mall. 

Kiano 




w\ 
2U0 


0 


0 


5,396 


« 390 


9 


0 


Illinois 0 


64,187 


1,965 


0 


0 


37,183 


13.061 


1,399 


0 


Indiana 


53.459 


110 


0 


0 


3.549 


1.059 


0 


0 


lowa 


14.625 


10 


2 


5 


16.014 


1.286 


4 


3 


Kansas 


9,859 


2,465 


60 


52 


8.663 


O 007 


3 


2 


f\«niUCHy 


OO 1 7fl 

23,170 


*~ 


54 


~~ 


6,786 


932 


295 


— * 


Louisiana 


41.393 


0 


0 


0 


4,013 


v 7 {Art 


292 


1 


Maine 


5.573 


"7 




**"* 


7,460 




38 


*~ 


Maryland 


29.795 


2.032 


166 


0 


£2,934 


5./U9 


OCA 

260 


6 


Massachusetts 


22.743 


9.187 


5,373 


288 


12.025? 


4.846 


2.841 


469 


Michigan 




54.904 


0 


0 


14.761 


9.840 


0 


0 


Minnesota* 


15.913 


10,609 


0 


0 


20.606 


440 


408 


1.155 


Mississippi 


8.445 


245 


38 


3 


2,488 


384 


36 


2 


Missouri* 


25,759 


3.220 


3,220 




17,590 


2,199 


2.199 


— 


Montana 


2.408 


9 


0 


0 


2,150 


902 


1 


0 


NwDrasKap 




0 


U 


0 


4,847 


1,152 


0 


0 


Ntvaoa 


1 1 CO 

0.1 DO 


22 






3.347 


371 




9 


.-Ntw Hampshire 


1.349 


CO 

DO 


79 


5 


3.666 


512 


153 


6 


New Jar say 


43.246 


654 


133 


0 


22.360 


14,379 


991 


0 


Ntw Max ico 


MM 


*~ 






— 






— 


NtW TOfK 


65.779 


204 


60 


0 


22,054 


3,094 


313 


2 


North Carolina 


31.000 


68 


0 


0 


19.110 


60 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


5.078 


0 


0 


0 


3.071 


18 


0 


0 


Ohio 3 


56.061 


0 


0 


0 


29.857 


0 


0 


0 


Oklahoma 


10.810 


2.336 


0 


0 


12.648 


3.315 


0 


0 


Dragon 


13.496 


314 


0 


27 


19.023 


586 


6 


37 


Pennsylvania^ 


90.597 


454 


0 


0 


8.427 


16.756 


3.488 


0 


Puertoflico 


6 


220 


. 0 


0 


482 


147 


0 


0 


Rhode island 


4.284 


50 


448 


33 


3.421 


921 


81 


3 


South Carolina 


21.407 


0 


65 


0 


10.037 


1.231 


125 


0 


South Dakota 


3.067 


136 


0 


0 


1.038 


30 


2 


0 


Tennessee 


34.140 


178 


0 


2 


38.795 


727 


0 


9 


Texas 


80.046 


1.032 


16 


62 


117.537 


9.241 


72 


341 


Utah 


6.419 


6 


243 


0 


13.777 


46 


152 


0 


Vermont 


1.404 


0 


0 


13 


2.107 


11 


99 


1 


Virginia 


28.164 


81 


0 


13 


12.389 


2.348 


385 


468 


Washington' 


10.908 


0 


x 0 


328 


11.191 


4.728 


98 


135 


West Virginia 


8.255 


120 


0 


774 


5.430 


417 


4 


295 


Wisconsin 


27.330 








14.626 








Wyoming 


441 


3.235 


0 


0 


2.312 


1.730 


0 


0 


American Samoa 










73 








Guam 


676 


.0 


0 


0 


181 


0 


0 


0 


Trust Territories 


124 


0 


0 


0 


116 


0 


0 


0 


Virgin Islands 


300 








176 








Bur of Indian Affairs 


240 


2 


0 


0 


737 


' 1 


25 


0 


Total 


1. 135.377 


100.417 


12.123 


1.772 


729.984 


153.358 


16.011 


4.185 
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TABLE D-2.2 (Continued) 
Environments In Which School-Aged Handicapped CMldren 
Were Served During School Year 1976-77 







Menially Retarded 






emotionally Disturb** 








Separate ■ 


Separate 


OSier 






Separate 


Other 






School 


IdueetloneJ 


Regular 


Separate 


Softool 


IftjeatJonei 


SMS 


Cteeees 


Cteeeee 


NoHWea 


SmHronasenla 


Cteeeea 


Passes 


FaeHitiea 


environments 


Alabama 


26,000 


3,703 


700 


28 


524 


275 


185 


42 


Alaska 


500 


299 


5 


0 


133 


77 


4 


63 


Arizona* 


2.606 


5.321 




— 


2.069 


414 




• — 


Arkansas 


6.689 


3.354 


705 


— 


140 


183 


117 


28 


California 


4.617 


27,554 


2.297 


266 


4.863 


15 671 


*J AAS 


1.398 


Colored o* 


1.427 


7.682 


610 


342 


2.267 


1 941 


4 7*A 


452 


Connecticut 


5.823 


V324 


926 


102 


9.364 


2,047 


1 9Qfl 


144 


Delaware 


794 


1,151 


665 


2 


1.032 


1 AAA 




9 


Oiatrict ol Columbia 


1.001 


759 


490 


0 


390 


1Q1 

1 3J 


1A7 


23 


Florida* 


2.041 


31,016 


3,744 


0 


2,639 


4 691 


4QA 


> 0 


Gaorgia 


13.665 


15,461 


1,326 


0 


9,537 


All 

©Oil 


1 4A7 

1 ,40* 


0 


' Hawaii* 


600 


1,349 


169 


135 




119 


19 


49 


Idaho 


14 


2,325 


45 


33 


233 




n 


0 


HHnoie* 


17.207 


19,674 


5,681 


0 


17,113 


c ftp 7 


4 fWl 


0 


Indiana 


2.582 


23,247 


o 


900 


4?0 


1 ft9A 


A 
1 J 


0 


(own 


1.613 


6.509 


444 


12 


623 


1 012 


CVO 


12 


Kansas 


799 


6,427 




366 


372 


1 971 


AG7 


142 


Kentucky 


8.9C3 


1 1.799 


4A4 


— 


464 


7m 




— 


Louisiana 


943 




9 117 


476 


1.069 


1 C^Q 


914 


190 


Maine 


3.803 




437 


94 


1.521 


AAA 
DUO 


11a 


161 


Maryland 


3.030 


10.625 


A47 


10 


i.033 


1 9Q9 




206 


Massachusetts 


19.131 


7 712 


4 590 


747 


13.292 




1 141 
O, 141 


519 


Michigan 


11.955 


7,970 


6 AAA 


743 


4.369 


3,079 


AAA 

OvQ 


569 


Minnesota 4 


4.694 


7 4/V5 


91 1 


945 


0 


1 07A 

l,Uf O 


1 144 
0, 144 


0 


Mississippi 


6.941 


5 AOS 


JfcU 


102 


17 


19 


7 


2 


Missouri* 


17.476 


9 1AS 


K Oil 


— 


3.776 


479 


71 1 

f 1 1 




Montana 


1.064 


Of* 


17 
J' 


0 


204 


CO 

DO 




0 


Nebraska* 


4.469 


9 71 7 




0 


612 


4AR 


1 91 


0 


Nevada 


577 




971 


18 


36 






153 


New Hampshire 


740 




1AA 


23 


262 


DO 


ao 
02 


8 


New Jersey 


8.179 


17 179 


9fi1 
to 1 


3.170 


1,418 


A 441 
4,44J 


£, 1 f f 


717 


New Mexico 


— 






— 


— 






— 


New York 


3.814 


M 7*7 


1 1fifl 


57 


4.713 


90 AA4 


O.WJf 


716 


North Carolina 


26.638 


15.000 


1.778 


0 


6.250 


600 


43 


343 


North Dakota 


144 


1.727 


200 


0 


1,500 


177 


15 


0 


Ohio* 


54,491 


0 


10.114 


1.641 


0 


1.264 


0 


105 


Oklahoma 


2,542 


6.232 


941 


0 


°76 


156 


425 


' C49 
D4« 


Oregon 


2^955 


1 94 ft 


11 
1 j 


76 


2.397 


30*1 


31 


192 


Pennsylvania 3 


411 


48.388 


6.137 


134 


787 


4,126 


2.232 


0 


Puerto Rico 


2.292 


5.951 


162 


0 


247 


106 


0 


0 


Rhode Island 


270 


1.504 


120 


4 


292 


240 


259 


48 


South Carolina 


12.268 


14.432 


2.746 


0 


1.314 


2,246 


658 


4 


South Dakota 


385 


717 


367 


C 


34 


32 


72 


0 


Tennessee 


14.309 


7.079 


477 


26 


2.455 


470 


334 


38 


Texas 


23.368 


13.580 


1.592 


780 


4.966 


1.956 


250 


3.013 


Utah 


1.705 


1.412 


894 


82 


7.063 


312 


336 


67 


Vermont 


52 


1.252 


338 


9 


9 


6 


66 


0 


Virginia 


3.808 


14.486 


1.845 


135 


1.002 


1.173 


893 


990 


Washington 7 


3.993 


8.193 


2.190 


129 


3.114 


3.251 


364 


?7 


West V'ircinia , 


5.508 


5.207 


301 


246 


396 


92 


7 


114 


Wisconsin 




16.612 


780 






4.610 


649 




Wyoming 


76 


1.105 


165 


0 


505 


720 


20 


0 


t American Samoa 




46 














Guam 




277 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Trust Territories 


153 


11 


0 


7 


147 


14 


0 


0 


Virgin Islands 


0 








0 








Sur of Indian AHaira 


104 


275 


0 


£50 


50 


2 


0 


0 


Total 


339.835 


461.999 


75.528 


12.092 


117.333 


103.524 


37.903 


11.158 




172 



0 



TABLE D-2.2 (Continued) 
Environments In Which School-Aged Handicapped Children 
Were Served During School Year 1976-77 







Other Health Impaired 






Orthcpetiically Impaired 










Separate 


Other 






Separate 


Other 




Heeuler 


Separate 


Separate 


tducstfonel 


Ptef uter 


Separate 


aonooi 


Educational 


Statu 


Classes 


Classes 


Faculties 


environments 


Clsaaea 


Classes 


Facilities 


Environments 


Alabama 


328 


75 


50 


90 


285 


377 


110 


78 


Alaska 


27 


. 21 


2 


15 


24 


23 


1. 


2 


Arizona' 


42 


553 


— 


— 


92 


99 


— 


— 


Arkansas 


— 




888 


201 


79 


57 


181 


— 


California 


26,028 


1,687 


83 


1.827 


21.307 


4.349 


398 


1.304 


Colorado* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


337 


707 


0 


756 


Connecticut 


690 


276 


375 


41 


536 


143 


156 


r 17 


f Deiswsre 


— 




— 


3 


12 


13 


179 


46 


District of Columbia 


21 


106 


38 


264 


7 


116 


5 


17 


Florida 4 


0 


— 


0 


0 


181 


2.635 


0 


0 


Georgia 


1.695 


121 


332 


1.200 


268 


• 415 


67 


418 


Hawaii* 


— 


— 


1 


36 


1 


141 


66 


1 


Idaho 


70 


13 


0 


0 


200 


190 


*0 


0 


Illinois 0 


1.292 


693 


2.692 


0 


697 


258 


1.929 


6.062 . 


Indiana 


92 


567 


0 


300 


78 


381 


0 


119 


Iowa 


3 


418 


99 


0 


141 


189 


59 


46 


Kansas 


— 


— 


— 


51 


105 


164 


67 


204 


Kentucky 




674 


4 


935 


— 


1,041 


143 


617 


Louisiana 


066 


0 


43 


489 


285 


145 


130 


97 


Mains 


405 


185 


115 


36 


15 


25 


35 


199 


Maryland 


28 


29 


143 


657 


62 


569 


125 


26 


Massachusetts 


1.546 


623 


365 


60 


2.931 


1,181 


692 


114 


Michigan 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1.032 


1.647 


0 


0 


Minnesota* 


0 


0 


0 


82 


50 


75 


796 


264 


Mississippi 


4 


0 


0 


56 


13 


s 8 


35 


22 


Missouri* 


1,027 


128 


129 


— 


804 


101 


100 




Montana 


64 


19 


0 


0 


70 


10 


3 


7 


Nebraska* 


0 


0 


0 


37 


148 


101 


0 


0 


Nevada 


10 


4 


171 


— 


7 


12 


37 


99 


New Hampshire 


240 


10 


33 


14 


113 


20 


95 


19 


New Jersey 


4,828 


3,656 


300 


10.230 


3.250 


794 


260 


293 


New Mexico 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




New York 


4,131 


21.984 


2.437 


2,027 


275 


968 


501 


412 


North Carolina 


330 


100 


0 


500 


240 


300 


o 


430 


North Dakota 


51 


0 


0 


172 


2 


22 


83 


0 


Ohio* 


0 


677 


0 


0 


1.420 


0 


484 


511 


wKian (XT jo 


or 


19 


0 




fl£> 

ob 


177 


30 


n 


Oregon 


169 


0 


0 


226 


293 


189 


381 


18 


Pennsylvania^ 










36 


2.491 


158 


0 


Puerto Rico 


0 


45 


0 


1.502 


0 


104 


0 


55 


Rhode Island 


1.090 


130 


157 


86 


110 


39 


8 


12 


Souih Carolina 


0 


0 


47 


676 


189 


469 


81 


0 


South Dakota 


15 


19 


1C6 


0 


13 


6 


207 


0 


Tennessee 


786 


1.482 


33 


3.154 


102 


138 


4 


1,151 


Texas 


10.559 


1,5/8 


31 


15 


;.3i3 


1.339 


194 


7.017 


Utah 


0 


0 


0 


2 


94 


99 


23 


4 


Vermont 


20 


• 0 


53 


3 


8 


0 


1 


3 


Virginia 


83 


0 


207 


3.378 


265 


311 


59 


734 


Washington? 


27 


0 


0 


6 


157 


1.212 « ■ 


322 


19 


West Virginia 


51 


59 


2 


720 


48 


74 


9 


bo 


Wisconsin 


554 






1.394 


1,063 






835 


Wyoming 


35 


27 


16 


177 


16 


22 


1 


0 


American Samoa 




1 








4 






Guam 


0 


O 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Trust Territories 
Virgin Islands ^ 


95 


5 


0 


0 


22 


4 


0 


0 


0 








0 








3ur of Indian Affairs 


31 


0 


0 


0 


9 


23 


0 


16 


Total 


57424 


36.286 


8.952 


3l.87d 


38.893 


23.895 


8.215 


22.090 



u 
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TABLE D-2.2 (Continued) 
Environments In Which School-Aged Handicapped Children 
Wtrt Served During School Year 1976-77 





Cteeeee 


i see rets 


mw 

oooofate 

— ■ 
eeneoi 

PeoMHIes 


WWISt 

SeXieesonoJ 
e»wf4f0fl wonts 


Cteeses 


Oeef / Hsre* el Haertoe* 

Sees rate 
6e aerate tehee* 
Dieses raeWttes 


aaai 

WHMI 
liUitllAMl 

WiVlfWfVfTWIVVS 


A.%oama 










50 


120 


220 


6 


J'eska 


7fi 


c 


l 


4 

1 


22 


5 


3 


0 


Arliona* 










1?4 

174 


4 






Arkansas 


99 


26 






00 




162 




California 


1 A7S 


1 ft77 


1 1 7 


59 


1,954 


639 


110 


50 


Color id o 3 










316 


0 

■ 


4A 


3 


Connecticut 


9fi 








204 


56 




3 


Oelewa/a 


1 

1 


AO 
4^ 




40 




22 

mm 


MM 


Olsirict of Columbia 


18 


94 


a 

0 


0 


0 


SO 


a 


0 


Florida 4 


IAS 


one 


0 


ft 

0 


400 


241 


14a 


0 


Qtorgta 


1 170 


97a 


•lift 


0 


560 


43 


140 


0 


Hawaii 8 


17 


1 13 






♦7 


34 






Idaho 


1Q 


a 


0 


0 


7 


10 


97 


0 


Hllnote* 


cfO 




1 oin 


0 


639 


156 


til 
94 1 


' 0 


Indiana 


0R7 
cor 








267 


*JO 


1Q9 


0 


Iowa 


OAA 


51 


0 


80 




1A1 


1 


Kansas 










180 




04 


26 


Kentucky 




ACJL 


91 
21 




277 




1 IK 


62 


Louisiana 


an 


2 


143 


199 

1 K< 




31 


Mai no 


9*1 


4 4 

1 1 






149 






MM 


Maryland 




oia 

CIO 


0 


ft 
0 


407 


111 


999 
232 


1 


Maaiachusatts 


3.UrO 


1,240 


727 


120 


1,354 


646 




53 


Michigan 










565 


377 


n 
w 


110 


Minnesota 4 


35 


0 


449 


o 




0 


Mississippi 


aa 


22 


5 


2 


93 


7 


10 


7 


Missouri* 


525 


DC 


65 


~" 


355 


44 




*— 


Montana 


04 


4 4 

1 1 


ft 
Q 


0 


23 


u 


n 


0 


Nebraska* 


ss 








94 


n 
u 


oo 


0 


Navada 


1 




*"~ 


50 


1 

w 


1ft 

I w 


_ 


Naw Hampshire 


119 
1 Ac 


f 


iti 
10 


0 


99 


a 




3 


Naw Jersey 


1 710 


1 7ft_9 
l.rOO 


32 


0 


301 


113 


1,054 


660 


Naw Max i co 


















Naw York 


1 ion 




ic 

35 


0 


1.462 


177 


365 


4 


North Carolina 


1,300 


200 


0 


0 


696 


4 


249 


0 


North Dakota 


u 


n 
0 


ft 

0 


0 


37 


15 


40 


0 


Ohio 9 


nu 








668 


0 


170 


0 


Oklahoma 


er 


ft 


0 " 


* 195 


61 


154 


0 


Oregon 


287 


6 


3 


0 


266 


24 


21 


15 


Pennsylvania' 


2,014 


1,572 


0 


0 


2.066 


586 


460 


0 


Puerto Rico 


0 


105 


0 


0 


0 


122 


67 


6 


Rhode Island 










37 




14 


0 


South Carolina 


330 


338 


16 


0 


519 


10 


315 


0 


South Dakota 


233 


6 


12 


0 


4 


0 


64 


0 


Tennessee 


1,384 


103 


0 


0 


1.005 


33 


263 


4 


Texas 


445 


1,354 


38 


25 


602 


296 


44 


25 


Utah 


341 


S 


0 


0 


129 


0 


11 


0 


Vermont 


30 


0 


0 


0 


64 


0 


2 


1 


Virginia 


214 


612 






819 


0 


51 


9 


Washington 7 


370 


15 


106 


123 


170 


11 


West Virginia 


185 


30 


5 


15 


236 


19 


99 


27 


Wisconsin 




740 








275 


• 128 




Wyoming 


110 


37 


0 • 


0 


206 


19 


5 


3 


American Samoa 




7 








3 






Guam 


2.106 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Trust Territories 


126 


.0 


0 


0 


71 


12 


0 


0 


Virgin Islands 


18 








0 








Bur of Indian Affairs 


152 


0 


0 


0 


60 


0 


0 


0 


Toial 


22.416 


12.339 


3.668 


239 


19.140 


4.648 


7.011 


1.140 
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TABLE D-2.2 (Continued) 
Environments In Which School-Aged Handicapped Children 
Were Served During School Year 1976-77 







Hard of Hearing* 






Visually Handicapped 










Separate 


winer 






Separate 


nut** 
wmer 




RefviMf 


Separate 


School 


educational 


Regular 


Separate 


School 


■oucationai 


Staie 


Classes 


Cletaet 


Facilities 


Kmrironmentt 


Classes 


Daeees 


FeclMttcs 


Environments 


Alabama. 










52 


250 


460 


0 


Alaska 


a 

a 


31 


1 


0 










Arizona* 










431 


34 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


A 





302 












California 


372 


2.366 


522 


138 










Colorado 3 


s 








522 


277 


175. 


4 


Connacticul 


1 








523 


183 


366 


36 


Delaware 




1 


98 


— 








e 


District of Columbia^ 


1 


23 


119 


0 




0 






Florida 4 


102 


1.143 


632 


0 










Georgia 


148 


139 


298 


0 










Hawaii 5 


8 


41 


' * 64 


— ■ 










Idaho 


1 


19 ' 


142 


0 










Illinois 9 


492 


418 


o 


0 










Indiana 










138 


AN 


571 


0 


Iowa 


0 


125 


257 


0 








* 


Kansas 










289 


138 


385 


201 


Kentucky > 










* 116 


520 


329 


0 / 


Louisiana 


35 


215 


757 


35 










Maine 




10 


115 


5 










Maryland 


132 


671 


432 


. ' 0 










Massachusetts 


429 


173 


101 


17 










Michigan 










425 




u 


240 


Minnesota 4 


0 


t 0 


183 


0 










Mississippi 


10 


44 


30 


4 










Missouri* 


307 


38 


379 


— 










Montana 


7 


0 


o 


0 










Nebraska 6 










168 


117 


17fi 


0 


Nevada 


14 


60 


to 


— 










New Hampshire 


28 


28 


56 


2 










New Jersey 


0 


n 


wo 


185 










New Mexico 


— 






— 










New York 


312 


1.033 


1.061 


0 










North Carolina 


0 


o 


927 


0 






s 




North Dakota 


2 


41 


80 


0 










Ohio 3 










1 ,966 


0 


475 ' 


0 


Oklahoma 


61 


406 


258 


0 










Oregon 


217 


0 


275 


o 










Pennsylvania 3 


0 


OA A 




0 










Puerto Rico 


0 


641 


203 


0 










Rhode Island 










67 


10 


. 71 


0 


South Carolina 


0 


0 


823 


0 










South Dakota 


1 


0 


227 


- 0 










Tennessee 


198 


310 


510 


2 










Texas 


445 


1,355 


37 


25 










Utah 


33 


13 


18 


1 










Vermont 


1 


0 


116 


0 










Virginia 










580 


524 


361 


?. 


Washington' 


0 


0 


0 


7 










West Virginia 


8 


59 


178 


5 










Wisconsin 






185 












Wyoming 


5 


85 


0 


0 










American Samoa 




11 














Guam 


0 


0 


0 


0 










Trust Territories 


0 


26 


0 


0 












0 
















Bur of Indian Affairs 


3 


1 


5 


0 










Total 


3.384 


9 770 


11.247 


426 


5.277 


3.038 


3.371 ; 


508 



175 



175 



MOTES TO TABLE D-2.2 



SOURCE: Table 4, State Annual Program Plans for FY 1978. A dafth 
indicates that the data were not available to the States. 

1. School^aged children refers to children aged 6-17 years. 

/ 

2. Aritona also included 18-21 year old children being 
served in the couittTor school-aged children in regular 
classes. 

3. Colorado,. Pennsylvania and Ohio each reported a combined 
count for orthopedically impaired and other health 
impaired children. The counts are shown in the 
orthopedically impaired column; dashes are placed in the 
other health impaired column for Colorado and 
Pennsylvania. For Ohio, data for the severely/multiply 
handicapped are reported in the., other health impaired 
column, 

4. Flori4a and Minnesota also included preschool and 
18-21 year old children in their counts for school-aged 
children. 

5. The total number for Hawaii also includes children 
classified as inultihandi capped. 

6. Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska also included 

18-21 year old children in their counts for school-aged 
children. 

7. Washington also included preschool and 18-21 year old 
children in the count for school-aged children being 
served in regular classrooms, separate facilities, and 
other education environments. The count of school-aged 
children being served in separate classes includes 
18-21 year old children. 

8. Twelve States combined hard of hearing and deaf. The 
data for these States do nor appear under the separate 
categories of hard of hearing and deaf, but under the 
last category which displays these combined counts for 

hard of hearing and deaf. 
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TABLE D-2.3 

Environments In Which Preschool 1 Handicapped Children 
Were Served During School Year 1976-77 



0 




Total 


I 










St pa rati 


Otter 




Rtgular 


Separate 


School 


Educational 


State 


CtMMt 


Claims 


FkIIIbm 


Environments 


Alabama 


0 


504 


300 


0 


Alaska 


222 


110 


0 


5 \ 


Arizona 


■"*— 








Arkansas 


444 


38 


230 




California 


9,423 


4.481 


296 


104 


Colorado* 


896 


1,440 


185 


87 


Connecticut 


649 


670 


353 


36 


Delaware ■ 


391 


92 


103 


1 5 


District of Columbia 


624 


121 


276 




Florida 3 




~~ 


~~~ 


21 


Georgia 


3,072 * 


852 


6*3 


237 


Hawaii 4 


101 


32 


47 


172 


Idaho 


103 


464 


99 


17 


Illinois . 


0 


20.048 


843 


0 


Indiana 


353 


1.337 


' 108 


0 


Iowa 


2,735 


987 


82 


509 


Kansas 


48 


218 


37 


33 


Kentucky 


2,435 


792 


2,342 


23 


Louisiana 


4,659 


563 


683 


140 


Maine 


323 


313 


39 




Maryland 


7,345 


1,154 


34 


* 


Massachusetts 


3,045 


1,227 


719 


119 


Michigan 


1,360 


12,106 


993 


186 


Minnesota 3 


— * 


— 


— * 


- — 


Mississippi 


391 


295 


82 


60 


Missouri 


4,680 


586 


735 




Montana 


396 


47 


0 


0 


Nebraska 


2,019 


615 


5 


3 


t Nevada 


331 


11 


61 


Oil 

24 


New Hampshire 


247 


54 


52 


8 


New Jersey 


0 


2,338 


136 , 


0 


New Mexico 


— 




_■"» 


mmtm 


New York ' 


2,544 


1,940 


343 


120 


North Carolina 


844 


354 


61 6 


69 


North Dakota 


349 


145 


67 


30 


Ohio2 


3,490 


67 


1,149 


260 


Oklahoma 


1,406 


638 


25 


0 


Oregon 


4,130 


234 


166 


33 


Pennsylvania 2 


0 


5,602 


0 


5,273 


Puerto Rico 


- 93 


335 


0 


0 


Rhode Island 


585 


250 


213 


14 


South Carolina 


2,624 


34 


1,136 


0 


South Dakota 


272 


54 


44 


0 


Tennessee 


7.246 


819 


127 


338 


Texas . 


.27,524 


. 3 t p25 


2§1 


.1.299 


Utah 


1,286 


17 


132 


76 


Vermont , 


286 


65 


65 


110 


Virginia 


3.241 


1,309 


262 


398 


Washington 5 




762 






West Virginia 


1.145 


41 


189 


111 


Wisconsin 


4,685 


ODO 


613 


185- 


Wyoming 


723 


/ 262 


95 




American Samoa 


0 


I 8 


0 


0 • 


Guam 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Trust Territories 


76 


* 156 


0 


2 


Virgin Islands 


0 








Bgr. of Indian Affairs 




2 


0 


0 


Total 


108.855 


68,780 



14,948 


10,123 
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TABLE D-2.3 (Contlnutd) 
Envlronmtntt In Which Prttchool Handicapped Children 
Ware Served During School Year 1976-77 





Spaaed Impaired 




I 


■ae^nlng ^Meabied 




mm 


«■ Separate 
Wag^^ar * Separata Separate 


CMher 
(rwfrofHneflle 


Regular Sep 
Claaaaa Qe- 


Separate 
■rate Softool 
mm FacMtftet 


Other 
Eduoetfonai 
environments 



Alabama 


0 


172 


0 


0 


0 


59 


0 


0 


Maaka 


178 


24 


# 0 


1 


31 


20 


0 


• 0 


Arizona 


— 


— 


— 


— 











Arkanaaa 


362 


— 






11 


mm 


, 




California ' 


8,961 


241 




2 


173 


665 


56 


21 
20 


Colorado* 


403 


' 390 







361 


95 


21 


Connecticut 
Delaware 


• . 366 


229 


54 


6 


63 


229 


15 


1 


361 


22 






21 


32 


16 




Oiatrtet of Columbia 


496 


36 


50 


0 


55 


22 


33 


0 


Florida* 


— 


— 


— 


0 








21 


Georgia 


2,277 


150 


64 


0 


192 


136 


23 


0 


Hawaii* 


101 


0 


0 


84 






8 


13 


Idaho 


32 


201 


0 


0 


12 


38 


2 


0 


minora 


0 


14,903 


0 


0 


0 * 


r 1.801 


155 


0 


" Indiana '" v 


92 


2 


0 


0 


75 


23 


0 


0* 


lowa 


■ 2,593 


114 


42 


177 


95 


376 


v 0 


192 


Kanaaa 


35 


30 


7 






53 






Kentucky * 


2.340 


— 


1,021 





46 




86 




toulaiana 


4,622 


0 


0 


48 


0 


166 


0 


16 


Main* 


.200 , 


192 






65 ' 


50 






Maryland 


6,111 


460 


0 


0 


1.058 


184 


'J 


o 


Meaeachueetta 


906 


364 . 


214 


35 


479 


193 


113 




Michigan 




10,611 


0 


0 


353 


539 


0 


o 


Minnaeota* 






V— 












MMaaippi 


, 345 


69 


36* 


8 


16 


40 


3 




Miaaciri 


3.276 


410 


409 




700 


88 


67 




Montana 


225 


0 


0 


0 


28 


5 


0 


o 


Nebraska 


1.920 


169 


0 


0 


74 


34 


0 


0 


Navada 


312 








16 








Naw Hempen ire 


112 


4 


7 


1 


46 


6 


1 


0 


Naw Jersey 


0 


532 


2 


0 


0 


712 


. ' 3 , 


, 0 


Naw Mexico 


















new Torn 


1,927 


6 


2 


0 


251 ' 


35 


4 


0 


North Carolina 


100 


20 


0 


0 


249 


0 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


280 


0 


0 


0 


40 


5 


0 


0 


Ohio* 


3,270 


0 


29 


0 


67 


. 0 


0 


0 


Oklahoma 


930 


361 


0 


0 


313 


34 


0 


0 


Oregon , 
Pennayrvanla*' 


1.263 


16 


0 


3 


2,02b 


15 


0 


0 


0 


4,184 


0 


3,681 


0 


2/8 


0 


^*274 


Puerto Rr#> 


0 


41 


0 


0 


93 


79 


o. 


y o 


Rhode War* 


333 


5 


97 


3 


107 


100 


is'— <"* 


1 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


2.566 


0 


455 


0 


9 


1 


36 


0 


.241 


11 


0 


0 


0 


12 


. 0 - 


0 


Tennaeaae 


2,655 


14 


0 


0 


3.017 


57 


0 


0 


Texas 


tf.201 


119 


2 


7 


13,509 


1.061 


8 


39 


in* • 


667 


1 


11 


18 


322 


0 


4 


2 


Varmoni 


191 


2 


0 


3* 


78 


0 


0 


30 


Virginia 
Waamngtons 


1.940 


6 
0 


0 


2 


853 


162 
79 


26 


33 


Weat Virginia 


1.039 


0 


31 


58" 


51 


0 


£W 


0 


\Macoaain 


4.107 




25 




169 




22 




Wyoming 


606 


101 


0 




25 


8* 


40 




American Samoa 


















Guam 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


True! Tar ntortet 


11 


20 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


Virgin leJanda 


0 








0 








Bur of Indian Affaire 


2 


1 


*0 \ 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


67.990 


34.255 


2.563 


4.166 


25,157 


7.790 


mi 


690 



I - 



0 
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TABLE D-2.3 (Continued) 
Environments In which Preschool Handicapped Children 
Were Served During School Year 1976-77 





















HenWty Retarded 






Cmotfonalty Disturbed 








lipsrsls 


\ Other 






•apart te 


Other 


Reflutt? 




School 




Regular 


Separate 


School 


Educational 


Ciatee a 


elites 


facilities 


Environments 


Classes 


Classes 


Facilities 


environments 




llX) 


JUU 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


i> 


31 


U 


\ 3 


2 


7 


0 


0 
















— 


20 


s 


• 0»> 


V 


9 






26 


65 




nc 


ft 


14 


114 


15 


25 


7*w 


/D 


15 


42 


90 


74 


14 


&2 


«t 




13 


0' 


151 


26 


3 


12 


20 


36 




— . 




Q 


— 


2g 


?3 


i jr. 
no 


0 


18 


26 


2 


0 






0 








0 




160 


irn 
ICJ 


o 


227 


121 


156 


0 




13 


14 


34 




j 


• ••? > 


5 


1U 


70 




10 


3 


r >4 


0 


0 




1.216 


143 


0 


\ 0 


Qfil 
no ' 


496 


0 


104 


946 


0 


0 


',17 




0 


0 




291 


3 


97 


•4 




*j 


18 




4b 


.s 


4 






19 


18 


o 


418 






— 




135 


— 


0 


tcs 


WO 


£8 


0 


IP 


ia 


4 


£0 




17 




9 


10 


0 




G? 




0 


0 


9 




0 


0 




3l)7 


1/g 


30 


•$29 


91^ 




21 


c « 1 






S3 


211 


10/ 


1GA 


72 




















144 


J7 


28 


0 


n 


0 


2 


' w 




104 




268 




46 




84 


31 


0 


0 


0 


n 

V 


0 


0 


0 


293 


0 


0 


14 




0 


0 




3 


1C 


19 


«- 






a 




' 3G 




1 


0 


0 

V 


n 


0 


0 


401 


4 


0 


0 




\ 


0 






















77 


1 


53 


200 


39 


8 




200 


443 


0 


230 


20 


0 


0 


tj 






0 


' 0 


20 


26 


0 


0 ' 


0 


ana 


261 


0 


56 


0 


0 


*a 


1&3 


0 


0 


3 


7 


0 


0 




. m 


2 


12 


b2 


6 


0 


0' 


0 




0 


749 


0 


196 


0 


195 


0 




0 


0 


c 


18 


0 


0 


20 


117 t 


21 


1 


14 


e 


27 


2 




6 ' 




0 


0 


0 


41 


0 


7 


10 


10 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


» 




3a 


1 


191 


36 


26 


3 




1 w 




90 


571 


217 


20 


346 




1.1 


81 


25 


24? 


0 


ie 


6 


H 


03 


12 


30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2W 




l?7 


9 


G9 


0b 


G2 


66 




28<* 








29 








23 


31 


7 


10 


0 


4 


2 






377 




24 


96 


&6 








1 5. 




22 


10 


5 




0 


6 
0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


w 


33 


0 


£ 


12 


21 


0 


0 


u 








0 








s 


j 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


»33 


UO 1 ?? 


6?K) 


1 *7i 


2 925 


3 46? 


1 5<*a 


818 1 



iw*t* a 

An/ona 

**ar*94» 

extern* 
Cctetad** 

rit> *d,0 

•fa^*a* 

Kentucky " 

Ma/t«e e 
fiMNada 

Ntiw $'<ftfn&£Jitro 

Y04k 
. f*>»in £jfe>.<M« 

ry,- 

.,flfcJ**nc*rta 

Hrtfxio Itfe^d 
^Ajst> Carbine 
Si^iH* De*tr:ie 

t««s.O ^ 
r»a 

Gujk» 



■I \ 
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TABLE D-2.3 (Contlnutd) 
Environment! In Which Preschool Handicapped Children 
Were Served During School Year 1976-77 







(MNrHM 


rtth knptlrtd 






OrthoptdkaMy. ImpoJrtd 




Sttft 


OegulQf 


Separate 
Clseeee 


Sepacite 

School 
tellitftt 


Other 
Educational 
Environ tntfttt 


nofulsr 
Claam 


{ Separate 
Separate School 
Oaaaoa FscWHea 


Other 
Educational 
Environmanti 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado* 

Connecticut 

Oatawara 

District of Columbia 
Florida 3 
s Georgia 
Hawaii 4 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mains 
Marv and 
Mf -sachusetta 
Michigan 
Minnesota^ 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 

New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Griio* 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania? 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Ten as 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washir gtonS 
West Vi -ginia 
Wiscon un 
Wyomir.g 
Amen jan Samoa 
Guam 

Trust Territories 

Virgin Islands 

Bu' of Indian Attars 

Toirti 



o 


39 


o 






I f 


0 


0 


u 


A 


A 
U 


0 


4 


5 


0 • 


1 






















31 





27 




14 




117 


478 


13 


29 


23 


1.203 


61 


10 










7 


79 


0 


28 


69 






7 

f 


7 


1 1 


35 


3 






1 

1 




~* 


*"~ 


30 


1 


16 


2 


7 


U 


1 1 


1 1 


i 21 


0 








0 






— 


0 


121 


102 


1 10 


itf« 


no 
OO 


56 


14 


105 






A 


OA 

CO 






7 


5 




1 0 


0 


0 


0 


33 


0 


0 


n 


1 AO 

i ay 


0 


0 


0 


472 


0 


0 


c-D 


1 7«^ 


U 


0 


22 


106 


0 


0 


A 
U 


140 


28 


1 


0 


7 


4 


15 










— , 


7 


4 


4 






l< i 


1 1 




158 


213 


12 


17 

O 1 


ji 

u 


1 


21 


0 


50 


41 


0 


1 1 

i i 


1 1 






3 


2 


7 


— 


o 

t 


c 
D 


0 


0 


7 


68 


0 


0 


v 1 


CD 


14 


3 


117 


47 


28 


5 








*~ 


389 


260 


0 


0 


















0 


0 


0 


7 


3 


15 


5 


6 


74 


9 


9 


- 


49 


6 


6 




Q 


i 
l 


0 


0 


17 


6 


0 


0 


n 


u 


0 


3 


0 


50 


0 


0 






44 






1 


2 


2 


,19 


2 


3 


3 


24 


4 


21 


3 


0 


187 


0 


0 


0 


74 


3 


0 


113 




67 


55 


40 


131 


68 


56 


50 




0 


25 


66 


50 


0 


64 


0 




0 


30 


7 


30 


9 


0 


0 




56 


0 


21 


0 


94 


9 


9 




0 


0 


6 


22 


16 


0 


271 




0 


0 


159 


0 


76 


0 










0 




0 


131 


0 


7 


0 


0 


n 


16 


0 


0 


85 


•7 


36 


8 


7 


0 


5 


1 


0 




'24 


0 


1 


2 


129 


0 


23 




8 


0 


0 


4 


14 


> 0 


61 


115 


3 


245 


8 


12 


0 


89 


1 213 


176 




2 


150 


151 


21 


806 


0 


0 


0 


5 


1 




11 


20 
1 


4 


0 


16 


0 


0 


0 


28 


3 


0 


U 


233 


10 


23 


4 


51 




0 








1-17 






0 


0 


0 


40 


1 


6 


0 


1 


58 




39 


/ 


262 




46 


178 


5 


4 


10 




3 


1 


12 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




7 


12 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 




0 








0 






1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




?49<* 


2 36? 


844 




1 499 


3 621 


1 049 


1 665 



9 
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TABLE 0-2.3 (Continued) 
Environments In Which Preschool Handicapped Children 
Were Served During School Year 1976-77 



Alabama 
Alaska 

A/izona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado* 

Connacticut 

Ottawa/a 

District of Columbia 

Florida* 

Georgia 

Hawaii* 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Malna 

Maryland 

Maasacnueatts 

Michigan 

Minnatoia* 

Mississippi 

Mrsacun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
No/th>0aMoi« 
Ohio? 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pem*fivania3 

Rhop^taiand 

Soulh Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennaasae) 

Te*ae . 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington* 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Amertcfc.i Samoa 

Guam 

Trull Territories 

Virgin islands 

Bur of Indian Attains 

Total 



Hard of Heart** 4 

Separata Ottar 

Aefular Separate School Educational 

Ctatata Classes FecWHee InWror .nan* 



Visually Handicapped 



Regular 
Classes 



Separate 
Classes 



Separate 

School 
F*siHnea 



Other 
Educational 
Environments 











0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 










— 




— 


— 


— 


13 


— 


— 


26 


— 


— 


— 


24 


179 


1 


1 


48 


80 


3 


2 








5 


23 


3 


5 










0 


13 


0 


0 


2 




1 




S 


— 


— 


— 


2 


0 


2 


0 


4 


2 


0 


0 








0 


— 


— 


— 


0 


48 


51 


15 


0 


42 


36 


13 


0 


_ 


8 




1 


— 


— 


3 


— 


7 


0 


4 


0 


4 


54 


10 


0 


0 


137 


29 


0 


0 


119 


20 


0 










0 


0 


24 


0 


16 


8 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 


4 








3 


5 


— 


3 










34 


— 


89 


— 


0 


67 


11 


6 


0 


62 


13 


3 


5 


8 




_ 


5 


6 


— 


— 


36 


27 


0 


0 


32 


14 


13 


0 


122 


49 




w 5 


54 


22 


13 


2 








61 


40 


0 


12 


~~ 




~ 


— 




— 


— 


- 


3 




0 


3 


G 


0 


1 




60 




6 





21 


3 


2 


— 


21 


1 


0 


0 


5 


2 


0 


0 








0 


25 


0 


0 


— . 




~~ 


— 


l 




— 


— ' 


6 


0 


0 


0 


7 


1 


1 


0 


0 


95 


0 


u 


u 


JO 


I CO 


o 


















24 


6 


0 


0 


20 


2 


6 


0 


0 


64 


0 


0 


26 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


f 


* * 0 


10 


10 


2 


0 










40 


0 


19 


0 


15 


7 


0 


0 


22 


12 


0 


0 


34 


12 


0 


3 


43 


0 


0 


12 


0 
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0 


46 


0 


02 


0 


114 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 










14 


1 


3 


0 


21 


21 


23 


0 


7 


2 


GO 


0 


0 


8 


U 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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0 


0 


0 


78 


3 


21 


0 


51 


166 


4 


3 


92 


33 




3 


7 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 










56 


0 


4 


0 




136 








13 






; 


5 


M 


3 




0 


21 


0 


12 


114 


3 




14 


21 


14 




. 19 


7 


0 




17 


2 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


29 


0 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 
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3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 
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i m 
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73 
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TABLE D-2.3 (Continued) 
Environments In Which Preschool Handicapped Children 
Were Served During School Year 1976-77 




DftP 

topftrttt ftehwf 
CtftfMI FiKlHUti 
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CchKillorva* 
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NOTES TO TABLE D-2..3 



Table 4. State Annual Program Plans for FY 1978. A dash 
indicates that the data were not available to the States. 

Ireschool children refers to children aged 3-5 years. 

Colorado, Pennsylvania and Ohio each reported a combined 
count for orthopedically impaired and other health 
impaired children. The counts are shown in the 
orthopedically impaired column; dashes are placed in the 
other health impaired column for Colorado and 
Pennsylvania. For Ohio, daf -lor the severely/multiply 
handicapped are reported in . other health impaired 
column. 

Florida and Minnesota each reported a combined count for 
school-aged children, preschool children, and 18-21 year 
oL children. The counts are shown in Table D-2.2. 

The total number for Hawaii also includes chi.inm 
classified as multihandicapped. 

Washington reported a combined count for school-aged 
children, preschool children, and 18-21 year old 
children being served in regular clasres, separate 
raciiities, and other education environments. The count 
is shown in Table D~2.2* 

Twelve States combined hard of hearing and deal . Tries 
data for these States do not appear under the separate 
categories of hard of hearing and deaf, but under the 
last category which displays these combined counts for 
hard ot heating ar ' deaf. 



TABLE D-2.4 

Environmtntt In Which 18-21 -Ytar-Old Studentt Were 
Strvtd During School Yoar 1976-77 
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Saparatt 


Othar 




Regular 


Stparatt 


School 


Educational 


ftftta 


Clatata 


Claaaaa 


Faclllttoi 


Environments 


Alabama 


1.907 


389 


380 


0 


Alaska 


114 


66 


8 


15 


Arizona 1 


— 


— 






Arkansas 


2.571 




721 


23 


California 


2.605 


2,759 


368 


, 154 


Colorado* 


1.214 


727 


400 


46 


Connecticut 


1,336 


.274 


98 


7 


Delaware 


66 


76 


195 


6 


District of Columbia 


'" 86 


405 


66 


24 


Florida 3 


— 




— 


22 


Georgia 


235 


306 


455 




Hawaii 4 


— 


164 


2 , 





Idaho 


587 


414 


155 1 


20 


Illinois** 


— ' 


— 


— 




Indiana 


,101 


708 


22 


0 


Iowa 


855 


1.150 


272 




Kansas 


477 


762 


166 


101 


Kentucky 


353 


793 


1.050 


112 


Louisiana 


458 


1,389 


658 


106 


Maine 


631 


142 


81 


48' 


Maryland 


448 


1.385 


75 


7 


Massachusetts 


1.624 


655 


384 


63 


Michigan 


2.114 


1.701 


2.730 


400 


Minnesota 3 


— 


— 







Mississippi 


289 


.£19 


80 


35 


Missouri^ 





— 







Montana 




116 


0 


0 


Ntfbraska^ 




— 







Nevada 


1 


1 


10 


— . 


^w Hampshire 


187 


122 


64 


5 


New Jorr^y 


7,422 


3.789 


805 


519 


Mow Mexico 










. 


N&w York 


4.055 


3.503 


466 


126 


North Carolina 


1 715 


161 


1.449 


109 


Noah Dakota 


6S9 


230 


39 


20 


Ohio* 


.... 


— 


— 





Oklahoma 


317 


430 


78 


1 


Oregon 


3.605 


15* 




0 


Pennsylvania^ 


343 


212 


34 


0 


Puerto RiO 


0 


272 


0 


0 


Rhod© island 


268 


95 


162 


6 


South Carolina 


17? 


38 


82 


24 


South Dakota 


70 


158 


224 


1 


Tonnpns&g 






S3 


147 


Tmaa 


8.258 


1 197 


80 


370 


UUh 


33 


90 


279 


12 


Vgi iTi.ont 


OR 


oc 






Virginia 


t.994 


796 


161 


246 


Washing) on* 










Wast Vu'gm.a 


30fl 


225 


91 


79 


W»r»cr % nb/n 


95,4 


1 793 


851 


130 


Wyonnng 


340 


194 


22 




Ar.wicjM" Samoa 


0 


13 


0 


0 


Guam 


2 


2 


0 


0 


trust territories 


185 


0 


0 


0 


Vir<j "> viands 


0 








Bur of Indian Afluirs 


43 


1 


0 


0 


Total 


52 501 


29.276 


13.450 


3.070 


y 











TABLE D-2.4 (Continued) 
Environments in Which 18-21 -Year-Old Students Were 
Served During School Year 1976-77 







Speech Impaired 






Learning Otaabktd 










Separate 


Other 






Separate 


Other 


Stat* 


Regnler 


Separate 


School 


Rtfucatlonat 


Regular 


School 


Separate 


Educational 


CI asset 


Classes 


Facllltlca 


environments 


Classes 


Claases 


Facilities 


Bfifiruninvnii 


Alabama 


522 


0 


0 


o 


o 


0 


0 


U 


Alaska 


23 


0 




o 


72 


11 


0 


U 


Arizona 1 




... 


- 












Arkansas 


640 


• — 


r > 






146 


— 




California 


1.180 


0 


0 


o 


944 


123 


6 


o 


Colorado? 


536 


8 


— 






27 




■ Connecticut 


425 


83 


3 


o 




83 


9 


C* 


Delaware 


1 


— 


— 




27 


28 


4 




. District of Columbia 


14 


0 


5 


o 


26 


18 


0 


r 
I 


Florida* 1 





— 


... 


o 








22 


. Georma 


40 


3 


5 


o 


58 


2 


0 


U 


'Hawaii 4 


















Idaho 


39 


0 


0 


o 


340 


0 


0 


u 


Illinois* 




- 


— 






„ 


~. 




Indiana 


0 


0 


0 


o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


lowa 


433 


0 


0 




317 


118 


0 




KaYisng 


152 


21 




2 


193 


63 






Kentucky 


112 




115 




1 J£ 




10 




Louisiana 


330 


0 


0 


o 




0 


0 


u 


Maine 


93 


... 










13 




Maiyland 


224 


7 


0 


o 


QG 


262 


1 


n 
U 


Massachusetts 


483 


195 


114 


18 


CtJv> 


103 


60 


y 


Michigan 




215 


0 


o 


310 


206 


0 


n 
u 


Minnesota 3 


















Mississippi 


24 


0 


0 


o 


7 


1 


0 


u 


Missouri 5 












... 






Montana 


02 


0 


0 


o 


f %s 


17 


u 


U 


Nebraska* 




• 


... 






— 






NevtfO'a 


— 


— 















New Hampshire 


0 


0 


0 


o 


§3 


8 


2 


n 
u 


Now Jersey 


3.761 


57 


8 


o 


1 945 


1.290 


89 


/\ 
w 


New Mo u ico 


















New York 


2.558 


a 
0 


o 

c 


o 


852 




12 




North Carolina 


50 


10 


0 


o 


20 


0 


0 


U 


North Dakota 


50 


0 


0 


0 


460 


10 


0 


0 


Ohio? 


















Oklahoma 


85 


2 


0 


0 


177 


6 


0 


0 


Oregon 


15 


0 


0 


0 


34 


0 


0 


0 


Pennsylvania 2 


297 


f 


0 


0 


27 


44 


8 


o 


Puerto Rico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode isiano 


M3 


7 


i. 




50 


1 7 


7 


0 


South Carolina 


78 


0 


2 


0 


37 


14 


0 


0 


South Dakota 


18 


2 


0 


0 


18 


11 


0 


0 


Tennessee 


1.138 


6 


0 


0 


1.29J 


24 


0 


0 


Texas 


2 760 


35 


1 


2 


4.053 


319 


3 


12 


Utah 


4 


0 


27 


0 


16 


0 


0 


0 


Vermont 


1 


0 


0 


0 


26 


1 


0 


1 


Virginia 


1 189 


3 


0 


1 


524 


99 


16 


22 


Washington* 


















West Virginia 


62 


0 


0 


0 


57 


0 


0 


0 


Wisconsin 


607 








212 








Wyoming 


11*i 


10 


0 




101 


57 


0 




American Samoa 


















Guam 


n 


0 


0 


0 


0 


U 


C 


0 


Trust Tornlones 


26 


0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


0 


V'rgm Island? 


0 








0 








Our of Indian AHauS 


3 


0 


0 


0 


17 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


18 345 


6/? 


459 


23 


14 521 


3.228 


240 


76 



r 



7 



184 



e 

ERIC 



TABLE D-2.4 (Continued) 
Environments In Which 18-21 -Year-Old Students Were 
Served During School Year 1976-77 







Mentally Retarded 






Emotionally 


Disturbed 










separate 


Other 






Separate 


Other 


State 


Regular 


M pa ret* 


jcrvooi 


educational 


Regular 


Separate 


School 


Educational 


Classes 


Classes 


facilities 


Environments 


Ciesset 


Classes 


Facilities 


Environments 


Alabama 


1.295 


297 


240 


0 


o 


20 


30 


0 


Alaska 


1 


44 




0 


7 


4 


3 


14 


Arizona 1 






— 












Arkansas 


1.475 


494 


215 





44 





16 


_ 


California 


46 


2,163 


246 


4$ 


86 


43 


71 


26 


Colorado 2 


37 


616 


219 


14 


59 


48 


151 


12 


Connecticut 


177 


35 


25 


2 


251 


55 


36 


3 


OeUware 


31 


6 38 


156 




6 


8 


e 


2 


District of Columbia 


16 


319 


45 


0 


0 


6 


12 


3 


Florida^ 




— 


— 


0 








0 


Georqia 


73 


289 


179 


0 


9 


1 


18 


o 


Hawaii* 




164 


2 












Idaho 


41 


227 


122 


20 


45 


173 


5 


o 


Illinois* 




— 














Indiana 


70 


62B 


0 


0 


25 


59 


0 


0 


Iowa 


100 


933 


157 




4 


9 


26 




Kansas 


115 


583 


45 


4 


3 


69 


96 


35 


Kentucky 


0 


700 


745 




4 




54 




Louisiana 


25 


1.000 


481 


23 


9 


345 


o 


0 


Main* 


93 


81 


12 


19 


157 


48 


33 


20 


Maryland 


93 


1,007 


3 


1 


4 


25 


1 


1 


Massachusetts 


407 


163 


96 


16 


283 


114 


67 


10 


Michigan 


1.392 


928 


2.713 


302 


111 


151 


17 


75 


Minnesota 3 




— 


_ 












Mississippi 


254 


312 


77 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri* 




— 


— 












Montana 


157 


91 


0 


0 


24 


6 


0 


0 


Nebraska* 






— 












Nevada 




< 


8 







. 


__ 





New Hampshire 


81 


104 


41 


3 


14 


4 


5 


0 


New Jersey 


711 


1.511 


146 


276 


123 


387 


423 


62 


New Mexico 


















New York 


174 


1.544 


145 


3 


181 


879 


135 


28 


North Carolina 


925 


75 


1,271 


0 


500 


0 


44 


12 


North Dakota 


22 


40 


11 


0 


0 


142 


15 


0 


Ohio* 


















Oklahoma 


37 


377 


44 


1 


1 


2 


15 


0 


Oregon 


143 


128 


0 


0 


0 


27 


61 


0 


Pennsylvania 2 


2 


140 


18 


0 


2 


14 


7 


0 


Puerto Rico 


0 


272 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode island 


9 


50 


96 




19 


18 


22 


3 


South Carolina 


40 


16 


66 


0 


7 


3 


9 


2 


South Dakota 


30 


82 


212 


1 


0 


56 


4 


0 


Tennessee 


477 


236 


16 


2 


82 


16 


10 


1 


Texas 


806 


466 


54 


4 


171 


6ti 


7 


104 


Utah 


5 


86 


246 


11 


4 


1 


3 


0 


Vermont 


0 


77 


43 


0 


0 


4 


27 


0 


" Virginia 


162 


613 


78 


6 


42 


46 


38 


42 


Washing ton* 


















West Virginia 


150 


206 


75 


2 


18 


3 


0 


0 


Wisconsin 




1.655 


495 






101 


337 




Wyoming 


25 


92 


22 




80 


15 


0 




American Samoa 




5 














Guam 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Trust Territories 


39 


0 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


0 


Virgin Isiinds 

our of Indian Affairs 


0 








0 








4 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


9.744 


18.896 


8.070 


783 


2.408 


2.968 


1.806 


455 



186 



186 



TABLE D-2.4 (Continued) 
Environments In Which 18-21 -Year-Old Students Were 
Served During School Yesr 1976-77 







Other Heel 


ft Impel reel 






OrthopedtoaHy Impaired 










Separate 


Other 






•operate 


Other 


State 


Rejular 


Separate 


School 


educational 


Regular 


Separate 


School 


Educational 


Classes 


Classes 


Facilities 


environments 


Classes 


Classes 


facilities 


environments 


Alabama 


50 


30 


10 




30 


12 


20 


0 


Alaska 


0 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


0 


0 


Anions 1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Arkansas 




— 


202 


23 


7 


26 


52 


mm 


California 


169 


74 


3 


56 


85 


231 


6 


12 


Colorado* 




— 


— 


— 


9 


18 


0 


.20 


Connecticut 


24 


7 


10 


1 


14 


4 


5 


0 


Delaware 


— 


— 


1 


2 


1 


2 


10 




Oistrict of Columbia 


0 


32 


1 


19 


0 


20 


1 


2 


Florida* 


— 


— 


_ 


0 




— 


— 


0 


Georgia 


12 


1 


83 


74 


3 


9 


150 


10 


Hawaii 4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Idaho 


18 


2 


0 


0 


24 


10 


0 


0 


Illinois* 




— 


— 


— 




— 


— 




Indiana 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


8 


0 


0 


Iowa 


0 


70 


15 


— 


0 


13 


10 




Kansas 


— 


— 


— 


— 


4 


17 


7 


33 


Kentucky 


— 


43 


5 


83 





47 


20 


29 


Louisiana 


1 


5 


26 


81 


1 


16 


53 


1 


Maine 


7 


9 


6 


— 


4 


t\ 


5 


7 


Maryland 


2 


2 


1 


3 


3 


29 


1 


2 


Massachusetts 


33 


13 


8 


2 


62 


25 


15 


3 


Michigan 


— 


— 


— 


— . 


128 


86 


0 


0 


Minnesota^ 


— 


— 


— 




_ 


— 


— 




Mississippi 


0 


0 


0 


5 


2 


0 


1 


3 


Missouri* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Montana 


8 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Nebraska* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 





Nevada : 


— 


— 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New Hampshire 


13 


0 


2 


1 


6 


2 


5 


1 


New Jersey 


404 


309 


57 


40 


282 


69 


20 


68 


New Mexico 


— 


— . 


— 


— 


— 








New York 


160 


852 


94 


79 


12 


39 


19 


16 


North Carolina 


70 


0 


«> 0 


30 


50 


50 


0 


67 


rvonn uaKOia 


u 


u 


U 


on 


4 


3 


13 


0 


Ohio? 


















Oklahoma 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


8 


• 15 


0 


0 


Oregon 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


Pf*n ntuluan i m 2 










n 
u 


0 


0 


n 
u 


Pcerto Rico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode island 


36 


0 


14 


3 


5 


0 


0 


0 


South Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


22 


3 


1 


1 


0 


South Dakota 


0 


5 


4 


0 


1 


2 


4 


0 


.Tennessee 


26 


50 


1 


t05 


3 


5 


0 


39 


Texas 


363 


'54 


1 


1 


46 


46 


7 


242 


Utah 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


1 


0 


Vermont 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Virginia 


6 


0 


9 


143 


11 


13 


2 


30 


Washington^ 


















West Virginia 


5 


2 


0 


76 


2 


3 


0 


0 


Wisconsin 


61 




3 


72 


74 






58 


Wyoming 


7 


5 


0 




2 


2 


0 




American Samoa 




2 








1 






Guv*. 


0 


0' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Trust Territories 


17 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Virgin Islands 


0 








0 








Bur of Indian Affairs 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


1.496 


1.571 


560 


943 


897 


842 


431 


644 



9 



187 



TABLE D-2.4 (Continued) 
Environments In Which 18-21 -Year-Old Students Were 
Served During School Year 1976-77 







Here) o< Heart**' 






VlsueHy Handicapped 










Separate 


Other 






Separate 


Other 




Hsfuter 


Separate 


School 


Educational 


Regular 


Separate 


School 


Educational 


State 


Ctaseea 


WIIHfl 


risiiiufi 


Environments 


Classes 


Ctaseea 


ft ^titles 


Environ men ts 


Alabama 










10 


10 


20 


0 


Alaska 


5 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


Arizona 1 














— 




Arkansas 


10 









31 




18 


_ 


California 


16 


31 


1 


2 


71 


17 


1 


1 


Color ado* 










9 


0 


6 




Connecticut 










7 


2 


1 


0 


Dataware . 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Otatrict of Columbia 


0 


4 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


o 


Florida 3 




-~ 


*— 


0 




— 


— 


o 


Georgia 


19 


0 


4 


0 


13 


1 


5 


o 


Hawaii 4 






' ■ 






— 


— 




Idaho 


3 


0 


0 


0 


27 


0 


11 


o 


(iimciS 5 




_ 


— 






— 


— 




Indiana 










0 


0 


5 


o 


Iowa 


1 


6 


11 




0 


1 


10 




Kansas 










5 


t 2 


2 




Kentucky 




i 

12 






11 


4 — 


17 


, 


Louisiana 


4 


31 


v 0 


30 


6 


28 


o 


Maine 


30 


— * 


— 




19 


— 


— 




Maryland 


13 


3 


0 


o 


7 


5 


39 


o 


Massachusetts 


65 


26 


15 


2 


29 


12 


7 


2 


Michigan 










60 


40 


0 


12 


Minnesota 3 












— 


-~~ 




Mississippi 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Missouri 5 




*~ • 








— • 


— 




Montana 


21 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraska^ 












— 


— 




Nevada 





— 


■ — 





1 


— 


— 




New Hampshire 


1 1 


1 


1 


o 


4 


0 


1 


o 


New Jersey 


146 


155 


3 


0 


46 


11 


7 


57 


New Mexico 


















New York 


49 


14 


1 


0 


57 


7 


15 


0 * 


North Carolina 


100 


20 


0 


0 


0 


6 


31 


0 


North Dakota 


120 


0 


0 


0 


33 


5 


0 


0 


Ohio* 


















Oklahoma 


6 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


6 


0 


Oregon 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pennsylvania 2 


7 


5 


0 


0 


6 


1 


0 


0 


Puerto Rico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Rhode Island 










3 




4 


0 


.. Souih Carolina 


10 


3 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


0 


South Dakota 


3 ' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tennessee 


46 


3 


0 


0 


33 


1 


9 


0 


Texas 


16 


46 


1 


1 


27 


10 


2 


1 


Utah 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Vermont 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 










35 


0 


3 


1 


Washington* 


















West Virginia 


6 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


1 


Wisconsin 




31 








6 


3 




Wyoming 


7 


8 


0 




9 


1 


0 




American Samoa 


















Guam 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Trust Territories 


29 


0 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


0 


Virgin islands 


0 








0 








Bur of Indian AMatrs 


9 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


o • 


Total 


760 


379 


74 


5 


615 


153 


260 


75 



rs« 

o 

ERIC 



1M 

■f ■ 

\ TABLE D-2.4 (Continued) 

Environments In Which 18-21 -Year-Old Students Were 
Served During School Year 1976-77 

t 





• 


Dear 








Deaf / Hart ol Hearing 




t 






vf piran 


UWlf r 






Separate 


otner 




m 

Regular 


Separate 


acnoot 


coucaiiorai 


Regular 


Separata 


School 


Educational 


•tat* 


Classes 


Classes 


FaclllHaa 


Environments 


Classes 


CI asset 


Facilities 


Envlronmenta 


Alabama 










0 




60 


0 


Alaska 


1 


2 


0 


0 










Arizona' 










0 


'0 




0 


Arkansas 


5 


— 


43 


— 










California 


6 


77 


34 


3 










Colorado 2 










14 


10 


OA 


0 4 


Connecticut 










14 


5 


0 


1 


Delaware 


— 


— 


12 


— 










District of Columbia 


0 


3 


0 


0 










Florida* 


— 


~_ 




0 










Georgia 


8 


6 


11 


0 








1 


Hawaii 4 


— 


— 




— 










Idaho 


0 


2 


17 


0 










Illinois' 






— 


— 










Indiana 










5 




1 f 


0 


Kansas 


* 








5 




ID 


27 


Kentucky 










34 


n 


OA 


0 


Louisiana 


* 5 


3 


39 


—1 










Maine 


— 


— 


12 


2 










Maryland 


6 


• 45 


29 


0 










Massachusetts 


9 


4 


2 


1 










Michigan 








* 


113 


75 


fi 
V 


11 


Minnesota 3 


















Mississippi 


0 


4 


2 


0 










Missouri* 




— 


— 


— 










Montana 


3 


0 


0 


0 










Nebraska 5 










0 ' 


n 
u 


n 
u 


0 


Nevada 


— 




— 


_ 




- 






New Hampshire 


5 


3 


7 


0 










New Jersey 


0 


0 


52 


16 










New Mexico 


— 


— 


— 












New York 


12 


40 


43 


0 










North Carolina 


0 


0 


103 


t> 








North Dakota 


U 


TO 


n 
U 


U 










Ohio* % 










0 


0 


0 


0 


Oklahoma 


1 


28 


13 


0 










Oregon 


3.410 


0 


0 


0 










Pen nsy [van ia* 


0 


0 


t 


0 










Puerto Rico 


0 


0 


0 


0 








*• 


Rhode Island 










3 


3 


15 


0 


South Carolina 


0 


0 


2 


0 










South Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 










Tennessee 


7 


10 


17 


0 










Texas 


16 


155 


4 


3 










Utah 


0 


0 


0 


0 










Vermont 


0 


U 


0 


0 










Virginia 










25 


22 


15 


1 


Washington* 


















West Virginia 


8 


0 


11 


0 










Wisconsin 






13 












Wyoming 


0 




0 












American Samoa 




5 














Guam 


0 


0 


C 


0 










Trust Territories 


0 


0 


0 


0 










Virgin Islands 


0 
















Bur of Indian Affairs 


0 


0 


0 


0 










Totaj 


3.50? 


421 


510 


26 


213 


149 


240 


40 



/ 
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NOTES TO TABLE D-2.4 

• r 

SOURCE: Table 4, State Annual Program Plans for FY 1978. A dash 
indicates that the data were not available to the States. 

1. Arizona reported a combined count for school-aged v 
children and 18-21 year old children being served in *\ 
regular classes. The count is shown in Table D-2.2. 

2. Colorado, Pennsylvania and Ohio each reported a combined « 
count for orthopedically impaired and other health 
impaired children. The* counts are shown in the , 
orthopedically impaired column; dashes are placed in the 
'other health impaired column for Colorado and 
Pennsylvania. For Ohio, data for the severely /multiply 
handicapped are reported in the other health impaired 
column. 

3. Florida and Minnesota each reported a combined count for 
school-aged children, preschool children, and 18-21 year 
old children. The counts are shown in Table D-2.2. 

4. The total number for Hawaii also includes children 
classified as multihandicapped . . — ... 

5. Illinois) Missouri) and Nebraska each reported a 
combined count for school-aged children and 18-21 year 
old children. The counts are shown in Table D-2.2. 

6. Washington reported a. combined couny^fo? 5 school-aged 
children) preschool children, and 1&-21 year old 
children being served in regular clakses , separate 
facilities, and other education environments'. A 
combined count was reported also for /school-aged 
children and 18-21 *year old children (being served in 
separate classes. The counts are shewn in Table D-2.2*. 

7. > Twelve States combined hard of hearing and deaf. The 

data for these States do not appear under the uep&rate 
categories of hard of hearing aiftd deaf, but under the 
last category which displays these combined counts for 
hard of hearing and deaf* 
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TABLE D-3.1 

£ Average Number of Handicapped Children Served Per 
Specie! Education Teacher 1 During School Year 1976-77 





•f*f*n unpfMrw 






dther 


rmin 1*1*9 


•aire* 




Leerrtr^ptseWed 


Ortfwpedfcatiy Impaired 


State 


PueWs 


Teachers 


Hat* 


Pupils 


* 

Teachers 


Ratio 


Pupt's 


Teachers 


Ratio 


Pupils 


Taanhers 


Patio 


Aiaoama 


14.096 


' 168 


84 


1 


435 


81 


6 1 


5.436 


314 


17 1 


602 


88 


7 1 


Alai ha 


1.844 


90 


20 


1 


1,547 


0 ' 


187.1 


' 3.927 


• ,279 


14 1 


104 


10 


11 1 


Arizona 


11.379 


347 


33 


1 


450 


1 


450 1 


17.214 


1.093 


16 1 


460 


78 


6 1 


Arkansas 


7.182 


303 


24 


1 


269 


50 


5:1 


5.072 


238 


21 1 


255 


64 


4 1 


CAilTOMia 


127.817 


2.740 


47 


1 


28.164 


411 


69 1 


74,404 


4.933 


p h 15 1 


26.757 


645 


411 


.Qolorado 3 j 


13.169 


345 


38 


1 


8 


— ■ 


~— 


16.661 


1.209 


14 1 


1.580 


64 


25 1 


Connecticut , ** 


16.518 


448 


37 


< 


2.303 


36 


64.1 


19,201 


1.337 


14.1 


964 


111 


9 1 


Delaware 


3.395' % 


54 


63 


1 


19 


1 


19:1 


4.392 


320 ' 


nJ4 1 


303 


29 


10 1 


District ol Columbia 


2.496 


101 . 


25 


1 


500 


21 


241 


1,661 


132 


13 1 


194 


21 


9 1 


Florida 4 


37.253 


709 


53 


1 


1.283 


200 


6 1 


31.850 


1 1.509 1 


21 1 


2.042 


214 


10 1 


Georgia 4 


^3.322 


460 * 


51 


1 


1,553 


itf 152 


10 1 


15.744* 


835 , 


J9-1 


692 


10>J 


6 1 


Ha wan 


V245? 


4? 


58 


1 


48 


128 


0 1 


4.880 


293 


17 t. 


f94 


15 


13 1 


klaf\o 


^3.282 


110 


30 


1; 


140 


28 


5 1 


5.604 


373 


15 1 


611 


12 


51 1 


Illinois 3 


80.274 


1.658 


48 


11 


6.635 


— 


— 


53.328 


2.863 


19 1 


3.451 


705 


5 1 


Indiana 


48.759 


683 & 


71 


1' 


1.134 


102 


1 1 1 


5 422 


279 


1? 1 


837 


6* 


16 1 


low ft' 


17.475 


449 


39 


1 


12 


65 


0 1 


17.553 


1.036 


17 1 


452 


67 


7 1 


Kansas 


. 15.501 


284 


55 


i 


431 


26 


17 1 


8.435 


# 559 


15 1 * 


310 


17 


18 1 


Kentucky 


21.541 


431 


50 


1* 


1.533 


153 


10 1 


7.423 


635 


12 1 


451 


33 


14 1 


Louisiana 


44.028 


619 


71 


1 


1,590 


127 


13 1 


10.823 


764 


14 1 


586 


63 


91 


Maine t 


5.973 


108 ■' 


55 


1 


706 


— 


_ 


7.261 


176 


41 1 


% 378 


8 


47 1 


Man/land 


30.284 


905 


33 


1 


180, 


28 


6-1 


29,093 


1.711 


17 1 


881 


, 58 


13 1 


Massachusetts 


35.077 


2.808 


12 


1 


3.807 


128 


30 1 • 


18.542 


1.005 


18 1 


5.905 


240 


25 1 


Michigan 


67.464 


1.370 


49 


1 


1.38? 


155 


9 1 


28.143 


1.258 


22 1 


3.772 


' 323 . 


12 1 


Minnesota 


26.692 


658 


41' 


1 


1.363 


136 


10 1 


21.456 


1.905 


11 1 


.939 


87 


11 1 . 


Mississippi 


. 9.616 


251 


38 


1 


203 




«. 


2.748 


272 


lot 


140 


18 


8 1 


Missouri 




710 


sn 


1.376 


0 


-**• 


22.862 


1.094 / 


21 1 


1.066 


•81 


13 1 


Montana 


1 2.491 


198 


13.1 


» 130 


1 


130 1 


2.883 


442/ 


7 1 


- 82 


13 


6 1 


Nebraska 5 


10.331 


282 


37 


1 


47 


8 


6 1 


5.433 


227/ 


24 1 


273 


42 


61 


Nevada 


3.127 


61 


52 1 


631 


20 


■ 32 1 


4.782 


25^ 


19 1 


178 


19 


9 1 


New Hampshire 


1.338 


310 


4 1 


1.135 


131 


9 1 


3.09J 


181 


17 1 


241 


121 


2 1 


New Jersey 


68.945 


1.945 


35 1 


2.588 


343 


8 t 


33.188 


1,231 


27 1 


1 977 


88 


22:1 


New Mexico 


2 058 








5i 


— 


** — 


6.175 






450 






New York 




1.286 


48 1 


25.846 


>.658 


16 1 


•34,514 


2 398 


14 1 


5.786 


154 


38 1 


North Carolina 


26.913 


406 


66 1 


503 


41 


12 1 


17.697 


419 


421 


943 


40 


24 1 


North Dakota 


3923 


145 * 


27 


1 


55 


0 




2.439 


128 


•* 19 1 * 


81 


2 


41 1 


,Chit/ 


58.867 


927 ^64' 1 


801 


86 


9 1 


32.399 


1.636 


20 1 


2.729 


200 


14 1 


<j»rahoma. 


14.136 


298 


47:1 


243 


0 




15.015 


'•' 834 


18 1 


512 


35 


15 1 


Oregon 


10.802 


302 


36; 1 


2530 


24 


105 1 


11.146 


*29 


15 1 


650 


27 


31 1 


Pennsylvania^ 


99.213 


1.214 


82 s 1 


9.663 






19.772 


1.39? 


14 1 


3.125 


503 


6 1 


Puerto Rico 


219 


20 


11:1 


86 


?1 


4 1 


1.012 


31 


■ 33 1 


210 


4 


52 1 


Rhode Island 


5.217 


94 


56)1 


1.740 


0 




4.^20 


195 


?4 1 


181. 


16 


11 1 


South Carolina 


23.370 


505 


46 1 


671 


124 


5 1 


10.821 


468 


23 1 . 


9?2 


67 


14 1 


South Dakota 


5.978 


117 


5111 


311 


2 


155 1 


1.196 


139 


9 1 


207 


11 


19 1 


Tennessee 


31.702 


560 


57-1 


2.343 


270 


9 1 


35 243 


1.640 


21 1 


1 297 


* 3' 


37 1 


Texas 3 


78.523 


1.624, 


48)1 


30.747 






50.890 


1.878 


27 1 


8.091 


460 


18 1 


Utah 


6,63? 


67 


98 1 


234 


54 


4 1 


13.584 


10 


1358 1 


29> 


8 


36 1 


Vermont 


1 7^5 


63 


21 


1 


145 


5 


29 1 


2 026 


47 


43 f 


18 


r ). 


4 1 


Virginia' 


29.693 


532 


56 t 


1.342 


11 


122 1 


ie.?ii 


965 


17 i 


997 


58 


17 1 


Washington* 


31 010 


329 


94 1 


849 




170 1 


V509 


£17 


24 1 


1 973 


36 


55 1 


West Virginia 


9.947 


^07 


40;i 


429 


90 


5 1 


6 743 


272 


21 1 


490 


43 


11 1 


Wisconsin* 


15.404 


940 


13 


1 


1 043 


34 


*1 1 


14.378 


1.245 


1? 1 


1 331 


118 


11 1 * 


Wyoming 


?.8lu 


84 


22 


1 


252 


4 


58 1 


3.084 


£27 


14 1 


97 


6 


17-1 


American Samoa 


0 


2 


0 


1 


3 


1 


3 1 


37 


2 


18 1 


0 


1 


0 1 


Guam 


461 


7 


69:1 


26 


0 




HQ 


6 


25 1 


2 


0 




Trust Territories 


77 


8 


*0;1 p 


J1 


5 


6 1 


269 


4 


67 1 


4 


3 


1 1 


Virgin Islands 


325 


4 






0 


0 




176 


7 


25 1 


4C 


2 


21 1 


Bur of Indian Affairs ' 


\ 0 


1* 


0-1 


0 






0 


47 


0 1 


0 


3 


0 1 




Tskwjoao 


29422 


44 


1 


141 544 


4.977 


28 1 


799 593 


43 998 


18 1 


07 314 


5 341 


16 1 
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TABLE D-3.1 (Continued) 
Average Number of Handicapped Children Served Per 
Special Education Teacher During School Year 1976-77 



t 


$ 


■Aentatty Retarded 




EmoBonally Disturbed 


Visually Hanticapped 1 


Deal / Htfd of Hearing * 






Pupils 


Teachers 


Ratio 


\ (Pupils 


Teachers 


Ra1k> 


Pupils 


Teachers 


fUtlo 


P^lMta 


Teecher* 


Ratto 




Alabama 


31 203 


2 475 


13 1 


917 


78 


i 1? t - 


37C 


6 * 


63 1 


924 


49 


19 t 




Alaska i 


1.277 


111 


11 1 


\ 335 


30 


. 11 t 


83 




18 1 


4^12 


<?1 


23 1 




An zona , 


8.606 


1 02C 


0 1 


3.665 


440 


; 6 1 


365 


100 


4 1 


90? 


K> 150 


6 1 




Afkansaa 


14,674 


813 


10 1 


240 


27 


9 1 


281 


43 


7 1 


51V. 


71 


7 1 




California 


42.916 


3.210 


13 1 


21 990 


2.364 


v 10 1 


3.121 


406 


61 


7 124 


947 '' 


6 1 




Colorado^ 


10.077 


860 


12 1 


4.844 


367 


13 1 


425 


43 


10^ 


t 161 


133 


9 1 




Connecticut 


10.132 


1.187 


9 1 


10 381 


9Q6 


11 1 


677 


69 


101 


t.890 


338 


6 1 






3.199 


213 fe 


15 1 


2.7&3 


1?t 


16 t 


80 


12 


7 1 


160 


*® 


4 1 




District ol Columbia 


? P16 


275 


11 1 


1 088 


107 


10 ]f 


122 


92 


1 1 


278 


30 


9 T 




Florida 4 


34.311 


2.761 


12 1 


7 584 


635 


9 1 * 


774 


100 


7 1 


2tf3 




a 1 




Georgia 4 


31744 


2.319 


14 1 


9077 


551 


16 1 


831 


86 


10 t 


' 2249 


32? 


7 1 




Hawaii 


2.434 


v176 


14 1 


"i& 


->4 


5 t 


40 


5 


9 1 


335 


5? 


6 1 




Idaho 


3 567 


203 


18 1 


531 


46 


13 1 


369 


44 


'6 J 


4;i 


r 6 






Illinois^ 


48974 


4 104 


12 1 


31 157 


2 572 


12 1 


1 631 


\ 189 


9 1 


4349 


558 


ri 




Indiana 


27 7R4 


1 987 


14 1 


1 400 


184 


0 1 


650 


\ 77 


8 1 


IfiCO 


•?18 

V 


6 1 




♦ Iowa 


12.663 


1224 


10 1 


1,757 


201 ' 


9 1 


230 


\48 


6 1 


91(» 


1B4 


5 i 




Kansas 


8.665 


799 


11 1 


1 980 


22C 


9 1 


331 


V 


U 1 


1961 


ft) 


<tt 1 


'% 


Kentucky 


22872 


1 861 


12 1 


1.534 


165 


9 1 


449 




11 1 


1.250 


123 


10 1 




Louisiana 


24.047 


1.853 


13 1 


3.499 


229 


1E 1 


53? 




10 1 


1376 


148 


9 1 




Mime 


5.664 


219 


26 1 . 


2.904 


26 


11? 1 


224 








29 ' 


20 1 




Maryland 


17.623 


1 .349 


13 1 


3 787 


27 1 


14 1 


610 




\ 16 1 


1 


t?3 


13 t 


- 


Massachusetts 


34.972 


1.609 


22 1* 


24.467 


1.096 


22 1 


2 485 


(go 


1 


6 738 


^19 


311 




Michigan 


34 715 


3 362 V 


M0 i , 


13 224 


1 355 


10 * 


1 314 


136 




1 101 


443 


7 1 




Minnesota 


15 140 


1.679 


9 1. 


4 403 


260 


i' 


570 


4^ 


14\ 


1 574 


7! 


# 1 , 




Mississippi 3 


15 487 


1 295 


1? 1 


50 


6 


a 1 


175 






. 'i07 


. ? 1 




•Missouri 


*5 3Q4, 


1 923 


13 1 


5 359 


4<J1 


it * 


601 




30 ! > 1 4fcS 


* 150 


to 1 


- — 


, Montana 


2 1 14 


246 


9 1 


• 317 


49 


f. 1 


?'M 


1 


t >34 1 


3£1 


16 






Nebraska* 


7 557 


* 728 




977 


126 


8 1 


180- 


32 


6 l 


4V4 


65 


7 i 




Nevrcla * 


1 586 


139 


1 1 1 


548 


23 


24 1 


79 




10 1 




23 


•J 1 




' New Hampshire 


2 720 


18 1 


15 1 


686 


172 


4 1 


275 




14 1 






tt 1 




ft New Jersey 


22 394 


1(436 " 


10-1 


11 758 


950 » 


J? 1 


1 435 


113 


33 1 


2 794 




14 t 




J4e* Mexico 


s 4 519 






1 278 






197 






42^? 








NttYork' % * * 


55 56/ 


4 195 


13 1 


46 946 


3 2.10 


1 


4 134 




12 1 


5 


419 


14 1 




Noith Carolina^ 


40.334 


~ . 3,043 . 


iS 1 


2 40? 


229 


1 1 1 


850 


r>3 


13 1 


2336 


?13 


1 1 1 




Morth Dakota , 


t.9?4 


19<1 


10 1 


206 


16 


13 1 


94 


2 


47 1 


k^05 


9 


W 1 






67 626 


40^0 


17 1 


1 940 


210 


9 1 


1 1*4 


1 \u 


10 1 


2 77<! 




* 1 




Ofc lanoma 


12 753 




14 1 


m 


27 


%\7 1 


?4o 




8 1 


81t> 




d 1 






7.G97 


406 


19 1 


2 439 


10? 


24 1 


501 


^4 


IS 1 


1 2&6 


4a 


2wt 




Pe-tmtylwaniii-i 


56.»361 


5 16? 


1 1 1 


9 7 *t 


1 090 


9 «, 


3H*V 




1 ' 1 


r » 4*^ 


S4 t ' 


«n 1 




Pin rto Rico 


«B132 


506 


1G 1 


376 


ft> 


19 1 


1 77 




25 1 


«i 


<X) 


it t 




Rhcdc Island 


2 483 


4 180 


14 1 


1248 


93 


14 1 


127 




18 1 


154S 


15 


24 1 




Sou>n 4 Carolma 


29944 


1 928 


16 1 


4 0S# 


248 


16 1 


959 




10 1 


1 6U 


10-i 






South' O^otn 


1 787 


186 


10 1 


149 


25 


6 1 


63 




5 1 


?4ti 


3? 




• 


Tennesscj 


2>019 


1 4^5 


16 1 


* 2 48P 


ttS 


7 1 


9^2 


♦45 


7 \ 


21?^ 




9 1 




Teaas 5 


47 580 


1 934 


?5 1 


9 731 


:&9 


25 1 


1 


' M 




^4?1 


^5 


12 1 


» 


Ufcn 


5 n? 


* » '4Q, ' 


34 1 


10 280 


: 49 


210 1 


UM 


1 


.V,M 1 


Mft 


b 


149 1 




Vermont 


. i? i V) 




/0 1 


12- 


.ft 


s 1 




1,1 




• J.". 




4 ' 




Virginia' 


?'? W 




n ; 




?S4 


i*i * 


* \-8 


[>4 


Xi I 


■ 




H 1 . 




Washington* 


13 931 




14 1 


■ ??04 


.tfi5 


1 


1 • 18 


*8 


M 1 










West Virginia 


11 9£3 




1 \ ! 






1 « • 


i'».i 


V » 


* t • 






».t 1 




„ Wisconsin^ - . 


19 1Q7 


1 771 * 


11 ' 


4A3f 


sol 




*>.'*> 










I- ! 


"v 


. ''vVyoming 


l *97 


' 138 


O 1 


44 ' 


w 






1 












American Samoa 


:i 


8 


'4 1 


1) 


.» 0 






1 




.'4 


H * 




Guam 


- *9 


44 


r 1 


;>3 


n 




th 


4. 


■J . 


l »M 








* Trust Territories 


526 


9 


so 1 


95 


■i 


t i 1 


48 


4 


\; 1 




■ ? 


fi 1 




VirqiV Islands 




if 


* 


"f, 


1 


W ' 






^ 1 * 








«\ 


Our of ( Indian Attain 


(1 


W) 


n 1 


0 


t" ■ 




n 




. ■ 1 




4 






ToMi 


«4."1 ?<14 


t\ 6:8 


14 1 


;«4 i8 £ > 


t 'i V * 


« } > 


U* -1 J , 


' it 






'ft * 


■fS 1 
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NOTES TO TABLE D-3 . 1 



SOURCE: Pupil data are combined totals of P.L. 94-142 and 
o P.L. 89-313 child counts for FY 1977. All learning 

disabled children are included. Teacher data are from 
Tables 2A, B and C of State Annual Program Plans for 
FY 1978. A dash generally indicates that the data were 
not available to the States. 

1. Includes regular, special and itinerant/consulting 
teachers . 

2. Teachers for speech impaired children include speech 
pathologists. 

'3. Colorado, Illinois, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and Texas 
reported combined counts of teachers serving 
orthopedically impaired and other health impaired 
children. These counts are shown in the column for 
teachers of the orthopedically impaired; dashes are 
, placed in the column for the other health impaired. In 
Pennsylvania and Texab, the count of special education 
teachers includes -home-hospital teachers. 

4. In Florida and Georgia, tlie count of teachers for the 
health impaired includes home-hospital teachers. In 
Georgia, the count of teachers for the hard of hearing 
includes audiologists. 

5. In Nebraska, teachers serving other health impaired 
children were reported as teachers serving deaf/blind 
children. 

6. In Ohio, teachers serving other health impaired children 
were reported as teachers serving severely /multiply 
handicapped children. 

7. In Virginia, the count of teachers for speech impaired 
children includes audiologists. 

8. In Washington, the count of teachers for speech impaired 
children includes only speech pathologists. Washington 
combined the count of other teachers for the speech 
impaired with the count of teachers for the learning 
disabled. 

9. In Wisconsin, the count of special education teachers 
includes work-study coordinators. 
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TABLE D-3.4 

Special Education Taachtrs 1 Available andNttdad by 
Typa of Handicapping Condition of Child Served, School Years 1976-77 to 1978-79 





M 


matin Reta/ato 


j 




leemlna Disable 


4 




tmc«0A*jty Disturbed 




Teachers 


Neeeleel 


Weeded 


joawvafj 


Teeefters 


Teaofters 


Teachers Teachers 


Teachers 


nw 




iirr»7S 


1S7S»7D 


1STS-77 


Mee4tod 

1STT-7S 


Meealed 

1S7S*7S 


1971*77 

iviv*rr 


1077.70 

If r t*ww 


Neee^ed 

1 a to. to 


Alabama 


1 uu 


AAA 


Rift 
040 


AO 


4AA 


1 OO 

133 


AA 
OO 


171 

i rA 


90S 

CV3 


AU«k\ 


15 


n 
u 


u 


01 

cl 


42 


88 


1f f 


9A 
cA 


A7 

9r 


Arizona 


n 
u 


n 


n 
u 


1 AO 


ICO 

199 


1 Cl 

107 


7A 

ro 


AO 

OO 


A7 

or 


Arkansas 


ISO 


179 


179 
1 I c 


r i 


01 

91 


4A7 
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04 
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OA 
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ru 
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W9 
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Colorado 2 
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71 
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02 
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AO 
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9 c 
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9e 


JA 
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C9 


01 
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OA 
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ev 


AO 

40 


0 


30 


7y 


57 
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cl 


OO 

33 
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CO 
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cno 
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COO 
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Hawaii 
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C 
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1U 


en 

92 


55 


69 
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19 


10 
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on 

9U 


Ql 
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01 


67 
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1 c 


90 

C9 
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CIO 
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90 
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OC 
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OC 
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97 
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AO 


A7 

or 
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or 


94 
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90 
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17 
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3d 
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OA 
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OO 

oo 


AA 

40 


AA 

90 
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07 
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19 
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lc 
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OcO 
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90 
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A7 

or 
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90 
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19 
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OO 
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CC 
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49 


A9 
9c 
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1AA 
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01 1 
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AA 

00 


or 

90 


AO 
99 
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fiUiu Vrvk 


1 9AA 


1,199 


1 9AO 


419 
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464 


154 


175 


901 
«CU4 




in 

1U 


on 




01 o 
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AAA 

3S0 


475 


40 


125 


140 


North flak of a 


n 
u 


U 




Q 

9 


1 o 

I o 


4C 

10 


2 


4 


4 










OQ-f 

ooi 


090 


471 


200 


216 


268 


Oklahoma 


9R9 


OCA 


970 

era 


1 AA 
lUO 


110 

MO 


1 on 
lev 


35 


57 


62 


Oregon 


1G9 


216 


220 


48 


59 


62 


27 


30 


30 


Pennsylvania 2 








542 


570 


1.296 


503 


552 


591 


PlWftO Rico 


17 


57 


72 


90 


101 


135 


4 


22 


52 


Rhode island 


. 0 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


16 


16 


16 


South Carotin* 


466 


565 


611 


164 


196 


204 


67 


89 


91 


South Dakota 


1 


1 


1 


32 


35 


35 


11 


11 


11 


Tennessee 


560 


780 


790 


230 


250 


285 


35 


70 


105 


Texas 2 


1.624 


1.724 


1.824 


515 


615 


735 


460 


S10 


610 


iJtah 


0 


0 


4 


5 


11 


14 


8 


12 


i7 


Vermont 


0 


0 


0 


33 


37 


37 


5 


7 


7 


Virginia 


513 


579 


637 


222 


236 


' 261 


58 


58 


64 


WashingtonS 








127 


130 


133 


36 


37 


38 


WeM Virginia 


207 


247 


345 


56 


59 


101 


43 


37 


74 


. Wisconsin 


930 


1.025 


1.047 


199 


206 


214 


118 


152 


186 


Wyoming 


0 


0 


0 


27 


60 


87 


6 


10 


15 


American Samoa 


2 


3 


6 


3 


6 


7 


1 


2 


2 


Guam 


1 


8 


8 


9 


14 


14 


0 


0 


0 


Trust Territories 


7 


15 


25 


12 


21 


27 


3 


5 


7 


Virgin If lends 


4 


6 


8 


6 


8 


10 


2 


4 


6 


Bur. of <ndidtS Affairs 


6 


49 


54 


4 


23 


42 


3 


10 


18 


Total 


18.390 


20.944 


22.254 


8.787 


T1.791 


13.766 


5.341 


6.377 


7.314 
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TABLE D-3.4 (Continued) 
Sgaclal Education Ttachars Available and Needed by 
Type of .Handicapping Condition of Child Served, School 
Years 1976-77 to 1978-79 



i 

Met 


Teachers 
Avattabto 
1I7I-H 


Speech impelled 

Tsecliefs 
Needed 

1177-78 


i 

Teachers 
Needed 
1178-71 


O 

Teeehcts 
AveKeMe 

1ST* 77 


Alabama 


2.475 


2.675 


3.132 


314 


Alaska 


111 


163 


206 


279 


Arizona 


1,026 


1.077 


1.133 


1.093 


Arkansas 


813 


823 


883 


238 


California 


,3.210 


3.258 


3,395 


4,933 


Colorado* 


860 


. 838 


833 


1.209 


Connecticut 


1,187 


. 1,443 


1.699 


1,337 


Oetaware 


213 


221 


301 


320 


Oistrtct of Columbia 


275 


397 


736 


132 


Florida 


2.761 


3.891 


5.385' 


1.509 


Georgia 


2,319 


2.292 


2,402 


835 


Hawaii • 


176 


187 


192 


293 


Idaho 


203 


226 


238 


373 


Illinois 3 


4.104 


4.913 


4,913 


2.863 


Indiana 


1.967 


3.252 


3.252 


, 279 


Iowa 


1.224 


1.420 


1.601 


1,036 


Kaneu 


78$ 


828 


856 


559 


Kentucky 


1,861 


1.734 


1.774 


i 

635 


Louisiana 


1.654 


1.937 


2.093 


764 


Maine 


" 21!) 


593 


426 


176 


Maryland 


1.349 


1.302 


1.421 


1.711 


Massachusetts 


1.609 


1.825 


1.898 


1.005 


Michigan 


3.36? 


3.314 


3.265 


1,258 


Minnesota 


1.679 


.1.730 


1.755 


1.905 


Mississippi 


1.295 


1.331 


1.657 


272 


Missouri 


1.923 


2.064 


2.131 


1.094 


Montana 


246 


285 


331 


442 


Nebraska 


728 


748 


768 


227 


Nevada 1 


139 




95 


254 


New Hampshire 


181 


202 


226 


•81 


New J it sey 


1 '36 


1.554 ( 


1.557 


1.231 


New Mexico 


— 









New York 


4,195 


4.280 


4.555 


2.398 


North Carolina 


3.043 


2.853 


2.663 


419 


North Dakota 


194 


200 


208 


128 


Ohio 


4.070 


4.110 


4.467 


1.636 


Oklahoma 


669 


989 


1.054 


. 834 


Oregon 




443 


463 


729 


Pennsylvania 2 


■ 5.162 


6.218 


5.894 


1.397 


Puerto Rico 


506 


668 


630 


31 


Rhode island 


180 


220 


215 


195 


South Carolina 


1.928 


2.488 


2.500 


468 


South Dakota 


166 


202 


206 


139 


Tennessee 


1.465 


2.000 


2.120 


1.640 


Te*ae ? 


1.934 


2,109 


2.434 


1.878 


Utah 


148 


17-* 


197 


10 


Vermont 


106 


134 


173 


47 


Virginia 


1.686 


1.755 


1.930 


965 


Washington 


979 


1.008 


1.027 


617 


West Virginia 


892 


875 


1.148 


272 


Wisconsin 


1.771 


1.783 


1.802 


1.245 


Wyoming 


138 


145 


140 


227 


American Samoa 


8 


8 


9 


2 


Guam * 


44 


52 


52 


6 


Trust Territories 


9 


21 


33 


4 


Virgin islands 


46 


62 


56 


7 


Bur of Indian Affairs 


60 


74 


168 


47 


Total 


7 1. 678 


79.485 


85.097 


43.998 



Teachers 



Teachers 



1177*78 



1978-70 



Orthopedteatly Impaired 



Teeohers 
Available 
1W-77 



Teachers 



Teachers 



1877.78 



107MI 



723 
378 
1.175 
411 
5.321 
1.259 
1.593 
359 
458 
1.654 
900 
302 
397 
3.254 
982 
1,223 
625 
.. 744 
' $83 
2/3 
1.F9C 
1.144 
1.591 
1.940 
370 
?.184 
513 
2*7 

202 
1.514 

2.732 
540 
137 

1.821 
990 
802 

1,751 
87 
247 
640 
199 

1.640 

1.978 
35 
65 

1.150 
533 
539 

1.394 
531 
8 

ie 

8 
12 
72 

52.236 



•v 837 
413 
1.236 
430 
5.963 
1.294 
1.797 
525 
421 
1.657 
1.076 
308 
412 
3,254 
982 
1.710 
867 
901 
1.290 
,35 
1.961 
1.190 
2.013 
1,976 
758 
2,471 
595 
257 
51 
226 
1.526 

3.333 
645 
157 
2.777 
1.064 
645 
4,787 
143 
262 
640 
213 
1.700 
2.153 
16 
65 
1.265 
543 
647 
1.544 
219 
14 
14 
12 
24 
74 

61.596 



78 

30 
440 

27 
2,304 
367 
906 
171 
• 107 
835 
551 

34 

46 
2,572 
184 
201 
226 
165 
229 

26 
271 
1.096 
1.355 
260 

6 

" 491 
49 

126 
23 

172 



3.230 
229 
16 
210 
27 
102 
1,090 
20 
92 
248 
25 
355 
389 
49 
26 
254 
365 
57 
564 
39 
0 
0 
9 
4 
10 

21.707 



428 

66 
467 
42 

2.511 
442 

1,014 
190 
212 

1,260 
591 
37 
56 

6.769 

2.769 
438 
275 
220 
399 
658 
372 

1,232 

1,440 
295 
226 
589 
57 
136 

193 
1.068 

3,048 
629 
24 
260 
V 
SO 
1,003 
92 
117 
327 
33 
465 
539 
72 
43 
349 
376 
61 
710 
48 
0 
7 
16 
8 
34 

32.900 



'508 
141 
491 
81 
2.832 
481 
1,134 
256 
20* 
1,271 
613 
40 
63 
6.769 
2.769 
1,254 
492 
296 
664 
150 
391 
1,316 
1.530 
330 
918 
687 
66 
146 
19 
212 
1,072 

3,140 
720 

36 
444 

46 
149 
5.853 
167 
122 
327 

35 
565 
839 
116 

43 
384 
384 
146 
910 

99 
0 
7 

24 
32 
B7 

42.076 
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TABLE D-3.4 (Contlnutd) 
Sptgal Education Ttnehtrt Avallablt and Nttdtd by 
Typt of Handicapping Condition of Child Strvtd, School 
Ytart 1976-77 to 1978-79 



Mte 




TSeOflOrS 

AveNaMs 

1976.77 


uhui mm rnifmrw . 

Tseofiafs 
Needsd 
1677*76 


Teeehafi 
Nesdsd 
.1 978-79 






Teeohers 
AvaMaMa 
1678.77 


Vtsuetty Haftdtoapr* 

Tseotttrs Taec *re 
1677.76 1I7I-79 


• 

Alabama * 


<11 
Ol 


170 


197 






6 


50 


64 


Alaska 


a 


21 


55 






5 


9 


17 


Arizona 


m 

1 


1 


1 






100 




112 


Ark in MS 


00 


mis 

50 


50 






43 


45 


55 


"Call Or nl* * 


411 


Airy 

473 


568 






406 


430 


451 


coto^ado* 






■™ 






43 


45 


48 


Connecticut 




66 . 


96 






69 


93 


117 


Delaware 


1 


2 


3 






12 


10 


. 16 


District c4 Columbia 


21 


33 


34 






92 


33 


16 


Florida « 


200 


316 


321 






109 


t.74 


175 


Georgia 


1 CO 

■ 52 


10O 


175 






86 


96 


114 


Hawaii 


1 on 
ICO 




™ 






5 


5 


10 


Idaho 


28 


32 


39 






44 


53 


57 


Illinois 2 


"~ 




'-~ 


V 




189 


227 


275 
269 


Indiana • 


102 


431i 


435 






77 


N9 


Iowa 


65 


92 


120 








07 


118 


Kansas 


20 


<^ 


55 


A 






44 


58 


Kentucky 


153 


196 


?32 




41 


27 


33 


Louisiana 


127 


132 


217 






56 


63 


11' 


Maine * 




12 


— *• 






— 


24 


15 


Maryland 


28 


13 


• 26 






52 


70 


ou 


Massachusetts 


128 


150 


153 






' 160 


160 


174 


Michigan 


155 


144 


133 






136 


137 


137 


Minnesota 


196 


136 


'140 






4.? 


59 


76 


Mississippi 


"""" 


89 


215 






22 


44 


75 


Missouri 


0 


0 


4 






» 


28 


44 


Montana 


1 


1 


1 






1 


1 


1 


Nebraska 


a 
0 


8 


8 






32 


c 34 


36 


■ Nsvade 


20 


*~ ' 


23 






8 





6 


Ntw Hampshire 


131 


149 


164 






20 


22 


26 


Naw Jersey 


343 


355 


357 






113 


116 


117 


New Mexico 




— 








— 






New York 


4 CCD 

l.ooo 


1,522 


1,613 






356 


369 


443 


North Carolina 


41 


170 


185 






63 


135 


150 


North Dakota 


0 


0 


0 






2 


4 


9 


Ohio 


? ^ 


136 


169 






119 


134 


196 


Oklahoma 


\ o 


0 


0 






30 


36 


36 


Oregon 


24 


28 


34 






34 


35 


35 


Pennsylvania* 












193 ^ 


314 


93 


Puerto Rico 




* «3o 


DO 






7 


30 


70 


Rhode island 


0 


0 


0 






7 


7 


7 


South Carolina 


1>4 


152 


150 






94 


111 


85 


South Dakota 


2 


2 


2 






13 


17 


18 


Tennessee 


270 


290 


340 






145 


165 


200 


Texas? 












64 


89 


129 


Utah 


54 


57 


60 






1 


3 


1 


Vermont 


5 


I 


5 






61 


61 


61 


Virginia 


1 ) 


A 


' 4 






54 


65 


71 


Washington* 


5 


5 


5 






18 


19 


19 » 


West Virginia 


f .o 


81 


105 






33 


38 


62 ■ 


Wisconsin 




54 


76 






60 


63 


87 


Wyoming 


4 


6 


9 






3 


3 


3 


American Samoa 


1 


1 


1 






1 


2 


2 


Guam 


0 


0 


0 






4 


4 


4 


Trust Territories 


5 


8 


11 






4 


8 


12 


Virgin Islands 


0 


2 


4 






2 


2 


8 


Bur of Indian Affairs 




21 


36 






1 


16 


36 


Total 


4,977 


5,855 


6,696 






3.467 


4.317 


4.74S 



0 
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NOTES TO TABLE D-3.4 



Tables 2A, B, and C of State Annual Program Plans for 
FY 1978. A dash generally indicates that the data were 
not available to the States. 

Includes regular, special and itinerant/consulting 
teachers. 

Colorado, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Texas each reported 
a combined count for teachers of the orthopedically 
impaired And other health impaired. Mississippi 
similarly reported a combined count only for available 
teachers. The counts are shown in the orthopedically 
impaired, column; dashes are placed in the other health r 
impaired column. In Illinois, the count of teachers 
needed for 1977-78 for the hard of hearing includes 
audiologists. 

Washington reported a combined count of 'teachers for the 
speech impaired and teachers for the' learning disabled. 
The count is shown in the teachers for the learning 
disabled column; a dash is placed in the speech impaired 
column. " 

Eleven States reported only combined counts of teachers 
for the speech impaired and speech pathologists. In 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri 
and Tennessee, the counts were reported under teachers 
of the speech impaired and are displayed in this table. 
In Connecticut, Louisiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, the 
counts were reported under speech pathologists and are 
displayed in Table D-3.5. 
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TABLE D-3.5 

School Staff Othtr Than Sptclal Education Ttachars 
Avallabla and Naadad, School Yaart 1676-77 to 1978-79 







Teacher aJdet 




Ntroho4oa^ta/Dlsgm«o Start 




11^^. 1 * y . 

ion- insirucaof»a 


stan 




AveeeMe 


Needed 


Meoe^od 




* Needed 


— 


AVQHaBie 


Needed 
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lerf •re 


1090 VA 


1S7*77 


1IH-7S 


1171.79 


1S7S-77 


>STT-7I 


197S-7S 


Al*Hmm* 

Mwoawno 
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fw 


63 


250 * 


292 


0 


< 

0 


0 


AlAik* 


9AA 


Oft? 


A07 
4Sf f 


28 


64 


145 


21 


28 


30 


WliVKIA 


OA 4 ) 
SvO 


071 


1 n99 
1 Mcc 


324 


348 


367 


70 


75 


79 




A1A 


49A 


1 9U 


126 


160 


165 


491 
4^1 


9UU 


R4R 

945 






Q AGO 


in oni 


1.547 


1.766 


1.981 


9 9437 
J, JOY 


1 ROC 

3,995 


O fi?A 

3,o7o 
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Dfiw 


AAA 
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295 


309 
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009 


710 
f 1» 


PftnnArf Imll 




l,99U 


1 A91 

' ,Oc 1 


381 


381 


381 
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909 
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591 


ftAiAtMArA 
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111 

1 1 1 


un 
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50 


55 


75 


91 

21 


99 

22 


22 


fit** r is* ft <y rrJiimhia 

wwnci oi vdurnote 






9A7 * 

CO' 


153 


168 


178 


OCT 

29 7 


AO 

92 


AO 

92 






0 79A 


9 AOR 


71 


101 


106 


14o 


190 


4 no 

10Z 




AAA 
DOC 


AAA 
090 


OCA 
090 


440 


475 


475 


711 

731 


70 4 

731 


70 4 

731 


nrwwi , 


AO 


119 
lis 


191 

It* 


71 


71 


71 


ft ft 
u 0 


OA 

29 


Oo 
29 


KHwlQ 




007 




157 


169 


165 


ill 

43 


47 


51 




o Rio 


11 914 
1 1 ,214 


1 1 914 
1 1 ,cl0 


2,965 


3.263 


4.694 


337 


39/ 


397 


Indians 


1 91 R 


9 AfiJk 
c.400 


9 4AA 
c,4O0 


305 


1,443 


1.443 


01 
ol 


771 

7/3 


^70 

773 


taws 


AAA 


1 nA9 


1 RRn 

1 ,99U 


306 . 


325 


345 




128 


4CA 

150 




oo2 


1 rtQ4 
1 .Uv4 


1 R99 


• -214 


242 


31b 


19 

32 


39 


?o 
72 


noniudsy 


OAR 

OwO 


1 iWl 


O COi 

— 


957 


960 


964 


loo 


MA 

Zw 


215 


1 #VllAl Art A 

couwatna 


9 AAA 


1 4 no 

0, lUU 


a onn 


379 


519 


674 


oon 


9AA 

ow 


4AA 

400 




1 AA7 

T.uOr 


1 r i7fi 

1,070 


1 17fi 

1,37 0 


454 


549 


650 


0 


09 


1AA 

100 


Maryiana 


1 449 
1.44J 


1 4RR 


1 ftli 
l,Oo4 


155 


180 


219 


000 


dye 
099 


AlO 

olZ 


wamcnuscTiS 3 




1 AAO 
s5,D0y 


1 76ft 


617 


665 


681 


1* 1,179 


1 991 

1,223 


• 1 917 

• 1,237 • 


MIcniQSn 


4 aaa 


R A14 


R 4AR 
9,409 


648 


692 


740 


20 1 


1AA 

308 


OCA 


»- 

MinnMOia 


1 RAO 


1,877 


1i 725 


202 


230 


250 


76 


AA 

80 


85 


MlftSlSSIpW 0 




OAO 
392 


' 670 


122 


, 224 


368 


427 


691 


1,162 


fWMOilr- 


1,704 


£.109 


O IOC 

c,Oc9 


133 


135 


138 


337 


000 


07n 

372 


llnntan m * 


loo 


1 R7 

19f 


1 0O 
lOc 


66 


77 


89 


0 


0 


A 
0 


MtDrSSKI <■ 


97R 

sir o 


ion 


41 1 


142 


162 


170 


97 


1 A7 

1U7 


4 4 7 

117 


wevaoai 


1 f u 


ion 


10A 
1S7O 


40 


68 1 


68 


0 


0 


1 1 


liiui Uimiiih i ■ m 

rarw narnpsniro 


1 1A9 
I , loo 


1 19G 


1 477 
1,4 ( ( 


235 


264 


294 


OOO 


039 


114 

/ll 




34 2 


000 




1.619 


1.722 


1.571 


2,144 


A 4 in 
2,170 


O 4 7C 


New Mexico 








— 


— 


— 








NIW TOfM 


R OKI 

9,251 


R 110 

9,339 


r on 7 

9,o0r 


105 


83 


90 


A 

0 


4 AJ1 

1,043 


4 4 Of 

1,127 


Norin uavoiini 


4 CAE 
1,505 


o nnn 
2,000 


2,300 


290 


430 


475 


540 


AAA 

oOO 


AOA 

020 


NOnn USAOtS 


1 AA 

100 


IOC 

125 


190 


11 


15 


20 


0 


0 


0 


unto 


lo4 


OAA 
2o4 


ocn 
OOU 


809 


619 


907 


200 


OAO 

202 


OAO 

202 


Oklahoma 


CO 

DC 


79 




155- 


155 


172 


9RR 

209 


occ 
299 


97n 

270 


Oregon 


458 


738 


769 


6€ 


244 


269 


62 


82 


62 


Pennsylvania? 


4.167 


5.042 


13.041 


184 


167 


503 


442 


526 


1,119 


Puerto Rico 


• 55 


61 


• 101 


37 


39 


49 


30 


33 


36 


Rhode Wand 








6C . 


100 


100 


0 








970 


1.135 


1 1M 


434. 


521 


526 


7Q1 


AA1 




South Dakota 


207 


217 


216 


2* 


32 


36 


183 


190 


190 


Tennessee 


~ 1.450 


2.165 


, 2,250 


12!. 


230 


255 


200 


500 


500 „ 


Texas 7 


1,100 


1.600 


2,350 


650 


' 950 


1,400 


925 


1.450 


1,900 


Utah 


267 


419 


491 


89 


139 


162 


69 




89 


Vermont 


297 


387 


599 


1« 


46 


46 


3 


11 


14 


Virginia* 


1,412 


1.564 


1.720 


39<l 


480 


S29 


66 


69 


75 


Washington 


566 


586 


586 


26CI 


263 


263 


' 361 


361 


361 


West Virginia 


287 


260 


339 


49 


8b 


120 


42 


0 


28 


Vfrisconsin* 


1.065 


1.266 


1.459 


60JI 


659 


684 


144 


138 


141 


Wyoming 


226 


267 


297 


73 


" 137 


276 


118 


137 


154 


American Samoa 


1 


2 


4 


1 


3 


4 


6 


8 


9 


Guam 


14 


92 


92 


3 


6 


6 


2 


2 


2 


Trust Territories 


6 


12 


16 


3 


3 


6 


9 


9 


18 ' 


Virgin tslsnda 


■ 13 


60 


153 


9 


18 


28 


16 


36 


36 


Bur of Indian Allaire 


101 


114 


274 


19 


45 


88 


V 


34 


19 


Total 

/*" 


66.676 


80.046 


99.075 


17.730 


21.713 


25.659 


17.478 


21,257 


23,756 
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TABLE D-3.5 (Contlnutd) 
School Staff Othtr Than Spaclal Education Ttaehart 
Available and Nwdwi, School Ytart 1976-77 to 1978-79 



Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 
Cdoraoc 
Connecticut 1 
Daiawara 

Oittrict of Columbia 
Rorlda* 
Oaorgla* 
f awali 



IHii 0*8* 

Indiana 



Kansas 

Kantu*y 

Louisiana 

Main* 

Maryland 

Massachusetts* 

Michigan 



Mississippi* 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nsbrasna 

Nsvada 

Na* Hsmpshirs 
Nsw Jsrssy 

Nsw Msxico 
Now York 
Worth Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
OrsQon 
Pennsylvania 7 
Puarto Rico 
Rhoda Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennssssa 
Tsaaa* 
*Ulah 
Vsrmont 
Virginia*. 
Washington 
Wast Virginia 
Wisconsin* 
Wyoming 
American Samoa 
Guam 

Trust Tsrritorias 

Virgin Wands 

Bur. of Indian Affairs 

Total 



tpsssh 






Siiaanriania 






msHespHsl Tsaohsrs 


1976-77 


Nssdsd 

1977-78 


Nssdsd 

187*78 


AvsNsMs 
1676-77 


*Mssdsd 
1977-78 


Nssdsd 

1876*76 


AvaHsMs 

1976*77 


Nssdsd 

1677-78 


Nssdsd 

1976-76 


0 


6 


9 


74 


300 


. 300 


16 


40 


46 


45 


68 


92 


19 


29 


39 


5 


18 


52 


375 


403 


425 


259 


276 


293 


107 


115 , 


121 


156 


177 


177 


177 


165 


200 


so 


25 * 


30 /' 


2.069 


2.172 


2.476 


607 


649 


736 


1.093 


1,056 


1,114 


42 


44 


46 


185 


166 


191 


fg 


66 


66 


44S 


446 


446., 


257 


263 


206 


'26 


26 


26 


2 


5 


25 


10 


15 


29 


3 


5 


66 


67 


127 


129 


56 • 


46 


46 


U 


' 60 


36 


0 


0 


0 


337 


3C6 


373 








— 


— 


144 


123 


142 




_ 


_ 


43 


60 


123 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


20 


21 


24 


51 


5C 


63 


s 


8 


10 


20 , 


— 


60 


388 


457 


457 


2,075 


2.619 


2,619 


r 


75 


75 


93 


464 


464 


1,156 


1,500 


1.500 


477 


551 


631 


175 


197 


220 


63 


66 


105 


293 


312 


400 


99 


61 


90 


n 26 


43 


56 * 


66 


150 


250 


165 


215 


275 


64 


75 


100 


621 


1.100 


1.712 


226 


266 


322 


75 


125 


160 


107 


306 


260 


696 


962 


1.000 


o 


77 


100 


502 


540 


662 


226 


223 


'221 


254 


270 


« 279 


903 


1.071 


1.106 


570 


565 


590 


314 


* 335 


346 


0 


0 


0 


430 


453 


476 


115 


125 


136 




— 


— 


361 


* 361 


400 




_ 


140 


20 


36 


50 


40 


144 


246 


20 


mm, 


62 


99 


105 


56 


56 


>56. 


5 


5 


5 


9 


10 


12 


43 


50 


66 


14 


16 


19 


282 


282 


282 


90 


96 


106 


21 


21 


21 


24 


. 40 


64 


3 


7 


10 


15 




s.23 


156 


173 


193 


46 


52 . 


66 


16 


16 * 


20 


731 


775 


761 


300 


315 


321 


46 


49 


50 


_ 


™" 


— 










— 


■mm 


0 


0 


0 


713 


647 


912 


282 


211 


226 -< 


457 


540 


567 


390 


400 


400 


56 


70 


80 


T45 


155 




15 


20 


22 


37 




40 


937 


1.039 


1,224 


263 


263 


446 


0 


0 


0 


51 


R1 

01 


Of 


39 


39 . 


39 


636 


636 


636 


119 a 


155 


232 


70 


92 


113 


153 


163 


165 


l,Zi4 


992 


1,768 


449 


554 


1.023 








5 


11 


11 


27 


31 


31 


0 


0 


0 


106 


116 


116 


40 


22 


22 








46 


63 


69 


247 


285 


265 


170 


230 


230 


116 


124 


129 


15 


30 


42 


8 


6 


6 


50 


100 


100 


, 160 


225 


225 


210 


300 


300 


40 


90 


165 


640 


890 


1.140 








67 


88 


104 


56 • 


57 


66 


56 


60 


66 


89 


109 


129 


1 


11 


64 


223 


249 


289 


19 


35 


' 39 


263 


283 


311 


543 


645 


710 


329 


329 


329 


143 


143 


143 


0 


0 


0 


7 


9 


14 


37 


79 


55 


109 — 


0 


0 


10 


15 


15 


152 


171 


190 


32 


28 


28 


66 


102 


112" 


3. 


41 


55 


6 


7 


12 


0 


1 


1 


5 


3 


1 


0 


0 


1 


6 


8 


8 


3 




3 


2 


4 


• 4 ' 


1 


4 


5 


3 




6 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 \ 


4 


3 


6 


6 


0 


? 


6 


11 


24 


45 


7 


15 


22 


3 


5 


19 


1.501 


13.256 


" 15,937 


10.161 


12.026' 


13.676. 


8.241 


9.463 


10.076 
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TABLE D-3.5 (Continued) 
School Staff Oth*. Than Special Education Tt achtrs 
Available and Needed, School Yaara 1976-77 to 1978-79 





H 

W 


F ar*>a*uay vooceweie 


nV 














Mat 




Voaattanal laHioatara 




SOtM 


Ml Social Workerc ? 


t 


Physical Educators 




JUcHaili 
1978-77 


Maadad 

1877-76 


Meeded 
1979*79 


Aaa^aUkai 

1976.77 


Maadad 

1 a tt .7 a 


Maadad 

iere*r a 


Aval laak 
1976*77 


Maadad 

1977*78 


Maadad 

1979-79 


' Alabama 


30 


400 


400 


0 


100 


116 


0 


200 


220 


Alaska 


7 * 


r 42 


142 


0 


23 


93 


0 


19 


75 


Ariiona 


30 


41 


43 


35 


3A 


40 


14 


15 


16 


, Artiwsas 


152 


153 


275 . 


2 


o 




25 


25 


75 


Cajtfomia 


477 


435 


512 


66 


77 
ft 


111 


880 


952 


1,056 


Colorado 


158 


164 


171 


245 


9ffi 


9AS 


38 


36 


30 


Connactlcut* 


67 


67 


67 








6 


10 


10 


Ostajwjjrs 


99 


105 


136 


36 




25 


34 


so 


88 




42 


66 


62 


66 


SO 


so 


21 


150 


200 


Florida* 


240 


246 


257 


10 


1 1 


19 

1 at 


64 


67 


* 70 


Qaorgia* 

Hawaii 


22 


22 


22 7 224 


224 


991 


17 


17 


17 


7 


7 


7 


31 


31 


31 








kiaho 


31 


49 


63 


17 


10 


91 


10 


16 


23 


ltd naiad 1 


238 


444 


444 


756 


aco 


99AA 


200 


336 


336 


l~ Janr 


102 


% 356 


356 


28 


921 


921 




380 


380 


Iowa 


61 


104 


1.4 


121 


163 * 


200 


18 


24 


27 


Kansas 


23 


23 


25 


36 




83 


3 


3 


3 




75 


149 


221 


51 


70 


100 


1,409 


1,409 


1,409 


Louisiana - 


02. 


152 


280 


89 


100 


195 


80 


75, 


125 


Mains* \ 


778 


671 


940 


28 




30 


611 


626 


660 


Man/land 


120 


152 


174 


36 




H1 


66 


74 


' 72 


laaaaaa huaot lai 


142 


196 


321 


446 


100 


807 


136 


250 


400 


lAjfiMaota 


o 


0 


0 


924 


011 


QA1 


0 


0 


0 


140 


190 


240 


260 


9on 


vm 

ow 


65 


75 


86 


UlaalaaJaaM 


215 


460 


492 


161 


547 


936 




167 


- £66 


fcJhMOuri 


130 


152 


152 


2 


5 


5 


5a 


78 


62 




1 


1 


1 


6 


7 


ft 


i 


2 


2 


ne*j*pe*e} 


23 


33 


43 










5 


10 


NsvaeU 


8 


16 


V 


6 


11 


16 


1 


10 


15 


Maw Ham ta h Ira 


173 


195 


217 


396 


192 


213 


64 


94 


105 




125 


223 


229 


724 


960 


672 


150 


19 


20 


nvw mfnc w 




















Saw Yt^ 


674 


675 


729 


36 


36 


36 


619 


565 


632 


Mn*\n Carolina 


352 


450 


^550 


128 


150 


155 


126 


175 


200 


North Dakota 


15 


20 


22 


5 


6 


10 


1 


1 


4 


Ohio 


148 


146 


1S6 


0 


0 • 


0 


4 


4 


4 


OfcJnhorfia 

^•^■efA aa »^a^ ■ awi 


82 


91 


95 


36 


36 


46 


9 


9 


9 


Oregon 


65 


116 - 


143 


9 


31 


37 


46 


82 


82 


Pennsylvania 7 


35 


36 


300 










M 




• Puerto Rico 


54 


57 


70 


19 


21 


21 


9 


15 « 


Rhode tetend 


0 






21 


60 


69 








South Carolina 


167 


167 


172 133 


185 


192 


18 


33 


48 


South Dakota 


15 


43 


47 


4 


8 


8 


6 


25 


25 


Tarmma 


205 


290 


355 


50 


215 


216 


15 


15 


20 


Teasa' 


170 


520 


1,020 








55 


555 


1,305 


Utah 


125 


133 


139 


54 


91 


107 


35 


39 


42 


Vat wont 


41 


61 


166 


0 


0 


-0 


4 


24 


25 


Virginia* 


103 


155 


170 


35* 


382 


421 


38 


32 


36 


Washington 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Waal Virginia . 


92 


95 


141 


8 


17 


38 


21 


24 


28 


Waoonalni 


235 


235 


235 


190 


191 


191 


106 


106 


106 t 


itfonving 


36 


44 


65 


15 


25 


45 


16 


28 


20 


, American Samoa 


3 


3 


4 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Guam 


1 


3 


3 


2 


4 


4 


1 


3 


3 


Truat Tarritoriaa 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


Virgin Wanda 


> 2 


8 


12 


0 


6 


8 


0 


4 


C 


Sur. of Indian Affairs 


2 


33 


35 


11 


18 


52 


11 


28 


41 


Total 


1654 


8.900 


11.111 


5.180 


7.9V5 


10.218 


5.014 


6.852 


8.430 
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TABLE D-3.5 (Continued) 
School Staff Othtr Than Special Education Taachars 
Available and Maadtd, School Ytart 1976-77 to 1978-79 





OecueettoMl/Mcrsatlonal Th 


SfSBjStS 


t 


AtMoMe 

11/1-77 




Needed 

1S77-7S 


Needed 

1S7I*7I 


Aiauwna 


2 




60 


30 




0 




16 


64 


Arizona 


32 




34 


35 


Arkansas 


44 




45 


50 


oamornia • • 


81 




87 


124 




37 




42 


44 


UOnnvvuCUl 1 


24 




24 


24 


Delaware 


18 




19 


30 


utstneeof Columbia 


25 




39. 


41 


* rIOf 10a* 


97 




164' 


158 


Georgia^ 


41 




55 


55 


< k Hawaii 


7o 




14 


14 


wano 


18 




20 


25 


iiiinois J 


34 « 




16 


70 


inoiana 


59 




245 


245 


towa 


27 




44 


60 


Kansas 


6 




6 


13 


Ksntucky 


46 




61 


71 


Louisiana 


74 




115 


165 


Maine* 


0 


24 


75 


Maryland 


,21 




41 


52 


Massac huselts 5 


91 




206 


314 


Mtcnigan 


177 




203 


232 


Minnesota 


27 




37 


47 


MlSSISStppi 0 


6 




176 


327 


Missouri 


96 




98 


100 


Montana 


V 




1 


1 


tut. — 1— - 


— . 




& 


10 


at »- 

Nevaaa 


1 




15 


25 


nsw Hempen ire 


127 




144 


161 


nsw jersey 


29 




103 


106 


Nsw Ms xlco 








— 


UuL 

raw totk 


0 




2 


2 


North Carolina 


* 66 




100 


136 


North Dakota 


1 




1 


11 


Ohio 


31 




33 


47 


uKianoma 


17 




18 


21 


Oregon 


18 




& 


52 


Pennsylvania 7 










Pusrto Rico 


6 




10 


10 


Rhode Island 


6 








South Carolina 


72 




85 


01 


South Dakota 


9 . 




11 


14 


Tennessee 


30 




80 


100 


Texas 7 


200 




500 


975 


Utsh * A 


2 




8 


12 


Vermont 


5 




9 


14 


Virginias 


59 




76 


83 


Washington 


0 




0 


0 


West Virginia 


1 




15 


29 


Wisconsin^ 


115 




' 148 


169 


Wyoming V 


13 




20 


36 


American Samoa 


1 




2 


2 ' 


Guam 


0 




0 


0 


Trust Territories 


3 




6 


9 - 


Virgin Islands 


0 




4 


8 


Bur. of Indian Affairs 






17 


42 


Total 


1.903 




3,349 


4.61 & 
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NOTES TO TABLE D-3.5 

i 



Tables 2A, B, and C of State Annual Program Plans for 
FY, 1978. A dash generally indicates that the data were 
not available to the States. 

Connecticut reported a combined count for supervisors, 
psychologists, school social workers, and occupational 
therapists. The count is shown in the supervisors 
column/ The psychologists/diagnostic staff column 
reflects only diagnostic staff; the occupational^ 
therapists/recreational therapists column reflects only 
recreational therapists; a dash is placed in the school 
social workers column. 

Florida and Georgia reported a combined count of 
home-hospital teachers and teachers for the health 
impaired. The count is shown in Table D-3.4; a dash is 
placed in the home-hospital teachers column. Georgia 
reported * a combined count of audiologists and teachers 
for the hard of hearing. The co^nt is shown in 

Table- D-3.4; a dash is placed in the a*4£ologists column. 

» % 

Illinois reported a combined count of audiologists 
needed for 1977-78 and teachers for the hard of 
hearing. The count is shown in Table D-3.4; a dash is 
placed iii the audiologists column. 

Maine reported a combined count for psychologists, 
school social workers, jat^d occupational therapists 
needed for 1977-78. The occupational 
therapists/recreational- therapists column reflects only 
recreational therapists needed for 1977-78; a dash is 
placed in the school aQcial workers column needed for 
l'977-78. 

Massachusetts reported a combined count of physical 
educators available for 1976-77 and recreational 
therapists. The occupational therapists/recreational 
therapists column reflects only occupational therapists 
available for 1976-77. 

Mississippi reported home-hospital teachers needed for 
1977-78 and 1978-79 under other personnel categories. 

Pennsylvania and Texas reported home-hospital teachers 
with special education teachers. The count is shown in 
Table D-3.4; a dash is placed in the home-hospital 
teachers column. 
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.Virginia reported a combined count of audiologists and' 
teachers fo*' speech impaired children. The count is 
shown in Table D?3.4j the speech pathologists/ 
audiologists column reflects only speech pathologists. 

Wisconsin reported work-study coordinators with special 
education teachers. The count is shown- in Table D-3.4; 
the work-study coordinatots/vocational educators column 
reflects only vocational ^educators. 

Eleven States reported only combined counts of speech 
-pathologists and teachers for the speech impaired, in 
Florida, Georgia,, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas ,- Missouri, 
and Tennessee, the counts were reported under teachers 
for the speech impaired and are displayed in 
Table D-3.4. In Connecticut, Louisiana, Ohio and" \ - 
Pennsylvania, the counts were reported under speech * * 
pathologists and are displayed in this table. 

0 
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TABLE 0-3.9 
Training and Domination ActMtlaa Ralattd to 
Indlvlduailzad Education Programs That Wtro Projacttd 
by 8tatas for School Yaai 1977-79 
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California , 




HA 909 
1 14,C*C 




W.04O 


ic,oiu 


7 *WJ 


Colorado i , 




A 
U 




ion 


CAA 
DUU 


n 


Connecticut 


V 


1 CA 
190 






It? 


an 

ou. 


— ' - a r am 




119 




yon 






maincr vf uxumoii 














Florida 




1 aac 

.1,195 




O CAA v 


9 97fi 


^ OCA 

<ou 


Georgia A 1 
Hawaii 




IOC 

325 




4AA X 

300 \ 


7AA 


CO 










•If 4 




Idaho 1 ' , 




' A 

0 




1 AA 

1UU 


CAA 


u 


Illinois | 




0 




O AAA 


o nnn 
c,UUU 


n 


Indiana 




C7C 

575 




OCA 


0UU 


n 

u 


lowa ^ , 




mn t 


M 


7C * 


99 C 


o 


~ Kansas i 










19*. 

* ■ 1*0 




Kentucky I 
Louisiana l 


f 






QAO 


nn 






Z4«r 14 




f ,044 


1 £19 


1 744 * 


Mains 2 1 
Maryland \ 




I. iw 


y 

T 


7AA 
f UU 

O 770 


1 9t» 


* inn 
cW 


Massachusetts \ 




* Oil 
c4 


4a 


liO 


0 
0 


Michigan 




4 OA 

120 




OAA 


OAA 


OA 


Minnesota "« 




100 




C AAA 

5,000 


U 


n 
u 


Mississippi 








Ol A 
ClO 


OA 




Missouri 














Montana 








1CA 
1 UU 


600 




Nebraska 3 
* Nevada 




4 CA 

10U 






1 AA 
IUU 


7^ 












s 


New Hampshire 




i 0,1 3i * 




9 9,19 

i 




1,329 * 


New Jersey 




. CAA 

'5UU „ 




t> 






New Mexico 














New York 


* 


1 AKA 

1.U0U 




4 AAA 






Noftn Carolina 




OR/1 




CAA 


9 AAA 




North Dakota 




200 




500 


60 




Ohio 




389 


P 


160 ' 


6,652 


184 


tjnianoma 










235 


56 


Oregon 




\ 0 




W , 175 


20 


0 


Pennsylvania 




200,200 




1,500 


8,887 




Puerto Rico 




0 




142 


445 


0. ' 


Rhode Island 




150' 




** 158 


173 




South Carolina 




67.010 




27,346 


* 2.552 


600 


South Dakota 


> 


' * 110 




150 


100 


20 


Tennessee 




* 1,025 




2.682 ' 


2.682 


.2.862 ' 


Te;:as 




10,000 




15.000 


7,500 




Utah 








5.000 


* • 6,000 * 


\ - 


Vermont 




5,015 




1.506 


1V3 


599 


Virginia 




8.414 




8.866 


v ^ ^820 


726 


Washington 4 




20,100 




- 14.943 


729 


274 


Wast Virginia 




60 




, ' o 


169 


o • 


Wisconsin 




2,760 


• 


0,400 


5,400 ' 


1,250 


Wyoming * 




51 






100 


<^ 28 






250 




200 


Hi ^6 


2 


Amjican Samoa 




12 




40 


20 




Trust Territories 




200 




120 


<> 22 


> 6 


Virgin Islands 




0 




0 


.46 


f 40 


Bur of Indian Affairs 




997 




1.055 


24 


752 


Total 




508,334 




19G992 


85.309 


^9W 



\ 



100 



6.011 
275 

v 50 
170 

847 
2C0 
74 
' 350 
100 
100 
120 



794 , 

15 
200 
0 
108 

300 
275 



1.000 
300 
25 
617 
1,000 
0 
378 
293 

250 
100 
148 

'400 
200 

45 

63 
850 
100 

40 

7 
80 
34 

16.666 



200 
• 56 

741 

• 200 
150 
265 

c 

100 
197 

0 

150 
170 
100 

638 y 
■ SOS 

9*6 
27 
20 

- 0 

216 



75 

433 
1.140 

600 
150 
20 

1,700 
20 

154 

05 
1.006 

75 
2,68? 



63 
1.437 

240 
50 



•23 
30 
58 

16,166 



9 

ERIC 



20i 



204 



TABLE D-3.9 (Continued) 
• Training ind Dlaaemlnatlon Activities Rtlattd to 
Individualized Education Programa Tfiat Wara Projected 
by Statea for School Year 1977-78 



Sup em eor s 



SfjholQglsts/ 



Other Non- Psychologists/ 
Instructional Start Diagnostic Start 



Physical 
Educators 



■ Alabama 
/Jaaka 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California • 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Ocfewarc 

JMairictol Columbia 

ftofida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho' 

Illinois 

Indiana 

.Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loulsi^" 
. Me>'ne* 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 
' Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska? 

~ Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington* 

Wset Virginia 

Weconsin 

Wyutning 

American Samoa 

Guam 

Trust Territories 

Virgin Islands 

Bur. of Indian Affairs 

Total 



Vocational 
Educators/ 
Work-Study 
Coordinators 



127 



497 
60 
30 
30 
46 

306 
15 
10 
SO 

100 

10C 
5 
20 



100 



65 
2,269 
55 
30 
70 

482 

375 
33 
0 
0 

400 
460 



2.377 
0 
125 



172 

50 
0 
0 
0 

70 



ERLC 



9 


181 




174 


442 


202 




100 




68 


O 1 D 


69 


23 


37 




100 


50 


20 


225 


0 


0 














15- 






50 


50 




46 


170 


159 


200 


731 




0 


100 


O 


147 


45 


0 


10 *j 


30 




263 






28 


230 


0 


0 


119 


0 


449 


1.21*4 




41 • 


* ' 4 % 


' 0 


100 




100 


5 


. 76 * ' 


0 


300 


310 


2.662 


5,750 


1.0&0 


230 


150 






11 


113 


• 156 


2,066 


46) 


205 


11 




1*000 


0 


70 


50 


150 


60 


* 350 


50 


16 


75 


3 


1 


1 






7 


4 




0 


23 


2 


1.181 


1.857 


10.328 


9.461 



100 



55 
1.884 
0 
100 
53 

169 
85 
55 
0 
0 
125 
50 

7 
82 

87 
55 
620 
50 



75 
25 

127 
752 

50 
100 
14 

809 

120 
32 

184 
26 
51 

448 
5 
65 

600 
80 
16 

272 

736 
0 

640 
3 



21 
16 
6 

9,073 



300 



1.058 
0 

50 

176 
50 

0 
0 
100 
30 

15 
126 

74 
16 
100 
100 



50 
500 

94 
. 150 

500 
106 
30 
0 

1.000 

2 



500 
50 
20 

100 
50 
25 

573 
75 
0 

100 
4 



4 
35 

6,159 



50 



20 
408 

55 
150 

\ 33 

233 
110 

0 
0 
135 
65 



170 

127 
35 
220 
100 
30 

100 
15 

184 

125 

500 
60 
20 
0 

166 
0 

195 
59 

58 
10 
20 
500 

136 
554 

0 

0 
125 

2 

3 



4,764 



TABLE D-3.9 (Continued) 
Training and Dlttamlnatlon Aetlvltlas Ralatad to 
Indlvldutllztd Education Programs That Wara Projactad 
by Statae for School Yaar 1977-78 





Itinerant 








Occupational/ 






ConsuHHtf 




Home - Hospital 


tichod Social 


Recreational 






Teachers 


Volunteers 


Teachers 


Workers 


Therapists 


Hearing Officers 


AiaDima 


ft 

0 


- 

0 


10 


0 


0 


20 


AiaSKS 


62 


- 






— 


— 


Arizona 










— 




a r* ansa 3 


96 




■ 25 




— 


4 


waiiiornia 




2.249 


_— ■ 




27 


69 


i/Oioraoo 


on 


ft 

0 


t ,45 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


20 • 


™" 


< 15 \ 




35 


— 


Delaware 


70 




60 




10 


20 


District of Columbia 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Florida 


277 


0 


118 


100 


101 


11 


Georgia 


100 


25 


60 


25 


"40 


10 


•Hawaii 


3 




2 


30 


— ~ 


— 


loano* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Indiana 


75 


0 


25 


0 


20 


0 


Iowa 


70 


0 


20 


40 


20 


10 


Kansas 






— 


— 


— - 


— 


Kentucky 






— 


— 


— 


— 


(Louisiana 


105 


140 


70 




10 


16 


Maine 2 






— 


T 


"■■ 


10 


Maryland 


90 


« 75 


43 


1 15 


16 


12 


Massachusetts 


12 


4 


11 


27 


29 


26 


Michigan 


20 


50 


20 * 


20 


70 


20 


S|i M ^ — — _ 

Minnesota 


225 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


~~ 




""~ ■ 


— 


— 


■~~ 


Missouri 












~~* 


Montana 






' 




_ 




Nebraska 3 


^™ 


50 


0 








Nevada 


"*™ . 


MM 




"™ 






New Hampshire 


175 


297 


18 


96 


144 


5 


New jersey 


867 




46 


724 


29 


30 


New Mexico 






_ 


^™ 


*■ ™ 




New York 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


100 


0 


25 


50 


24 


0 


no nn Dakota 


100 


— 




10 


~~ 


4 


Onto 




0 






0 


32 


i Oklahoma 


275 


ft 

0 


600 


0 


14 


3 


Oregon 


5 


0 


0 


0 


12 


30 


Pennsylvania 












70 


Puerto Rico 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


Rhode Island 


21 






3 






South Carolina 


20 




250 


12 


. 90 


10 


South Dakota 


10 


0 




1 


5 


2 


/Tennessee 


20 


100 


25 


65 




9 


Texas 


40 








400 




< Utah 










10 




Vermont 


65 


c 


289 


0 


4 


5 


Virginia 


261 


353 


151 


195 - 


46 


0 


Washington* 






250 




25 


300 


West Virginia 


149 


0 


30 


0 


5 


24 


Wisconsin 


0 


0 


0 


85 


0 


30fl 


Wyoming 


28 








• 7 




* American Samoa 


3 






1 


2 




Guam x 












12 


Trust Territories 


30 




3 




14 


7 


Virgin (slants v 


6 


0 


2 


6 


4 


4 


Bur. of Indian Affairs 


- 4 


0 , 


1 


6 


2 


1 


Total j ! 

,L I 1 


' 3,499 


3,343 


2.204 


1.581 


1.215 


1.096 



NOTES TO TABLE D-3.9 • 



Table 5, State Annual Program Plant for FY 1978. A dash 
ftnarally indicates that the data ware not available to 
tha States. 

Idaho raportad a combined count for special class and 
resource room teachers. The count is shown in the 
special class teachers column; a dash is placed in the 
reaource room teachara column. 

Maine reported a combined count for special class 
teachers, resource room teachara, and 
itinerant/consulting teachers. The count is shown in 
the resource room teachara column; dashes are placed in 
the other two columns. v 

Nebraska reported a combined count for resource room 
teachara and itinerant /consul ting teachers. The count 
is shown in the resource room teachers column j a dash is 
placed in the itinerant/consulting" teachara column. 

Washington reported a combined count for parents of 
handicapped children and volunteers. The count is shown 
in th»i parents of handicapped children column; a dash is 
placed in the volunteers column. 



2d7 



TABLE D-4.3 

State Status In Administering P.L 94-142 Following 1977-78 
Program Administrative Reviews 





Administration In 26 States 




iiUTTiDvr ui omici in 


Numbir of StatM 




Compliance at tha Tim* 


Initiating 


ACtMtrtff 


Of PAH Villi 


worrcciiva Action 


Annual Program Plan development 


25 


1 


Full educational opportunities goal 


15 


11 


Priorities 


14 


12 


Child identification 


11 


14 


Individualized Education Program 


0 


26 


Procedural safeguards 


1 


25 


Confidentiality 


1 


25 


Least restrictive environment 


5 


21 


Protection in evaluation procedures 


4 


22 


System of personnel development 


20 


5 


SEA responsibility for all programs 


7 


19 


Program monitoring # 
Reporting 


1 


15 


21 


4 


SEA administration of funds 


19 


6 


LEA administration of funds 


22 


3 


Use of funds to supplement 


20 


3 


(not supplant) 







3 08 



208 

• 



TABLE D-5.1 

Training and Dissemination Activities That Were Projected 
by States for School Year 1977-78 



■AMAk ml U II * 

CMM csw/Surrofatn 



Preooslurei 
Safeguards 



MmmtmlMmUiM. 

environment 



Alabama 


50 




50 


50 


Alaska 


? 








Arizona 










Arkansas 


25 




25 


25 


California 


114,292 




74,053 


106,240 


Colorado ~ 


0 




150 


150 


Connecticut 


.150 




t50 


150 


Delaware 


112 




50 


V) 


District of Columbia 






25 




Florida 


1.295 




1,265 


1,070 


Gsorgia 


325 




325 


325 


Hawaii 






20 




Idaho 1 


0 




200 


200 


Illinois 


0 






0 


Indiana 


575 




2.n75 


575 


Iowa 


300 




300 


300 


Kansas 










Kentucky 




* 






Louisiana 


24,714 


24,734 


24.714 


Maine* 










Maryland 


1,196 




2,196 


2,196 


MeeMChuaetis 


24 




7 


27 


Michigan 


120 




120 


120 


Minnesota 


100 




100 


100 



Regular Class Teachers 



Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
—New-Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

flhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 4 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American Samoa 

Guam 

Trust Territory * 

Virgin Islands 

Bur of Indian Affairs 

Total 



ImNvMuel 
*dueafton PlestrfcHve 
Programs Environment 



Instructional 
Proce- 
dures 



tpeew Class TtechenVTeacher AMes 



l aeNrMual metructionai 
education Proos- 
Proef s ms dures 



500 
39 



69.543 
120 
125 
200 

2,696 
300 

100 
2,000 
250 
75 

362 
7,644 

700 
2,779 
45 

200 
5,000 

216 

150 



1,000 



6,101 
72,654 
0 
150 
100 

2,653 
300 
235 
600 
0 
500 
100 



6,544 
700 

5,259 
47 
200 

5.000 
216 

150 



150 


' 150 


150 . 


300 


300 


• 6,151 


6,151 


6,151 


2,312 


2,312 


500 


500 


500 




500 


• )50 


500 


37 


4,900 


1,000 


250 


300 


150 


500 


50 


200 


200 


200 


500 


50 


3J9 


369 


369 


160 


160 


40.010 


40,010 


40.010 


10,000 


10.000 


0 


0 


0 


175 


110 


200.200 


201,000 


200 


1.500 


6 1,500 


0 


0 


0 


142 


142 


150 


150 


150 


156 


701 


67.010 


67,010 


67,010 


. 27,346 


27,346 


110 


110 


110 


150 


150 


1.025 


1,025 


1,025 


2.682V* 


1.374 


10.000 






15.000 










5.000 


5.000 


5.015 


5.015 


5.015 


1.500 


1.500 


6.414 


5.118 


3.641 


6.665 


6.786 


20.100 


20.100 


20.100 


14.943 


•4.943 


60 


60 


60 


0 


100 


2.760 


2.760 


2.665 


6 400 


6.400 


51 


51 


51 






250 


250 


250 


200 


200 


12 


12 


12 


40 




200 


200 


200 


120 


120 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


997 


1.297 


99 > 


1.055 


1.055 


C06.334 


458.205 


265,767 


196.992 


186.508 



1,000 
10 

3,513 
62,605 
60 
145 
216 
. 1,000 
' 4,399 
500 

50 

0 

200 
0 

7- 
& 

--04 
350 
1,643 

12 
200 
5,000 
216 



3,250 
10 

502 
19,699 
500 
175 
329 
287 

3,636 
725 
374 
600 

2,000 
500 

125 
110 
3.266 
100 
1,534 
' 60 
220 
0 
60 



1.250 
10 

612 

18,237 
395 
195 
226 
1,935 

3,857 
550 
45 
350 
350 
250 
252 
200 
150 

4,156 
100 

1,758 
16 
220 
0 
60 



KsttrteNve 
environment 



I 500 



502 
12,850 
500 
150 
40 

1,062 
325 
374 
0 
0 
500 
200 



3,186 

1,041 
81 
220 
0 



100 


600 


200 


600 


500 


175 


100 


175 






150 




2.312 


1,747 


1.747 


1,747 


300 


3,979 


300 


1.550 


0 


5,600 


2,500 


500 


2,000 


2,065 


20 


0 


300 


60 


20 


60 


0 


6,836 


6,836 


6,652 


10.000 


291 


290 


235 


0 


20 « 


0 


30 




8.887 


7.000 


7,000 


186 


445 


642 


0 


701 


173 


124 


124 




3,152 


2.552 


3,152 


75 


. 120 


60 


' 120 


1.404 


5,544 


1.746 


1.689 




7,500 


7.500 




5,000 


6.000 


3,800 


8.000 




772 


772 


772 


8,461 


3,546 


2.822 


2,4.0 


5,000 


1.003 


2.963 


729 


0 


169 


169 


0 


6.400 


6.650 


5 V 000 


3.750 




126 


128 




200 


18 


18 


18 


40 


20 


60 


20 


120 


28 


28 


28 


0 


86 


86 


66 


1.045 


776 


687 


767 


133.694 


104.917 


83.516 


59.805 



20!) 



>> ' 

TABLE 0-5.1 (Continued) 
Training and dissemination Activities That Were Projected 
by States for School Year 197? 78 



0 


/ 






•syehologlots/Olagnoetk Start 






Individual 


Least 




Individual 


Nondiscrim- 




StauMriuraJ 


CdiMAiftM 

KwHHIWI 


noinvlifw 


OiegnotHe 


Education 


inatory 


gtets 


osiigusfos 


programs 


Environment 


procedures 


Programs 


Testing 


Alabama • *' 


127 


127 


127 


•00 


100 


0 


Alaska 








14 


"~ 


mm* 


Arizona 










™~ 




Arkansas 


78 


— 






55 


55 


California 


544 


497 


476 


1.756 


1,884 




Colorado 


SO 


50 


50 


45 


0 


• 45 


Connactlcut 


30 


30 




100 


100 


mmm 


Dal a wars 


62 


30 


70 


38 


5? 


53 


District of Columbia 


46 


46 


46 


50 


■ 


248 


Florida 


251 


306 


244 


301 


169 


251 


Georgia 


15 


15 


15 


85 


85 


85 


Hawaii 


70 


10 


10 


55 


55 


55 


Idaho 1 


60 


50 


50 


60 


0 


70 


Illinois 


o 


100 


o 


100 


0 


150 


Indiana 


100 


100 


100 


125 


125 


125 


Iowa 


100 


5 


120 


145 


50 


175 


Kansas 




20 




60 






Kentucky 


15 


g 




362 


7 


362 


Louisiana 


174 


174 


176 


86 


82 


82 


Maine 2 








~~ 


~~ 




Maryland 


49 


66 


90 


90 


87 


77 


MftSsschLmAtf^ 


4 


23 


27 


12 


55 


23 


Miehlasn 


100 


100 


100 


620 


620 


620 


MinniMAt n 

PHI 1 II 3\J I CI 


o 


225 


o 


50 


GO 


50 










39 


_ 


39 
















Montana 


'15 


15 


.'15 


75 


75 


75 




50 


50 


50 


100 


25 


25 ' 


Nevada 








~~ r 


~~~ 




Maui Uimnih rn 


46 


48 


46 


127 


127 


127 




200 * 


200 


200 


752 


752 


752 


ilayv Mexico 








— 


~*~ 


— 


Maw York 


o 


o 


o 


o • 


50 


375 


Nrtrth f^rnhnu 

llUIIM WilUllllfl 


147 


147 


o 


150 


. 100 


100 


■ iiul in UVKUIB 


10 


10 


10 


14 


14 




Ohio 


263 


263 


263 


809 


809 


809 


Oklahoma 


26 


28 


28 


100 


120 / 


120 


Of agon 


80 


0 


10 


30 


32 


35 


Pennsylvania 


449 


449 


449 


184 


184 


184 


Puerto Rico 


23 


41 


1 23 


39 


To 


0 


Rhode Island 

i n IUUU iiVIQl IU 


23 






51 


51 


51 


South.Carolina 


100 


100 


100 


448 


*48 


448 


South Dakota 


500 


5 


5 


5 


5 


0 


Tennessee 


300 


300 


300 


85 


65 


85 


Texas 


5.750 


5.750 


5,750 


800 


(O0 


800 


Utah 


150 


150 


150' 


50 


61 


< 80 


Vermont 


11 


11 


11 




U 


16 


Virginia 


2.014 


2.066 


1 ,566 


221 


272 


211 


Washington 4 


11 


11 


11 


336 


736 


736 


West Virginia 


0 " 


0 


0 


50 


0 


50 


Wisconsin 


150 


150 


150 


640 


640 


640 


Wyoming 


50 


50 


50 




3 




American Samoa 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Guam 














Trust Territories 








21 


21 


21 


Virgin Islands 


4 


4 ' " 


4 


16 


16 


16 


Bur of if^an Affairs 


23 


23 


23 


14 


6 


8 


Total 


12.265 


11.857 


10.996 


9.413 


9.073 


8.362 



TABLE D-5.1 (Continued) 
Training and Dlsaemlnatlon Activities That Wart Projected 
by States for School Year 1977-78 



environment 



Pretrame 



dure* 



Alabama 
A/SSka 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dataware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Qsorgia 

Hawaii 

Wano 1 

IHInois 

Indiana 



Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mains* 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnssota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 3 ' 

Nevada 

New Hampshira . 

USUI IllMUl 

-NawMealco— - 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Put rto Rico 

Rhode Wand 

South Carolina 

South Dakota, 

Tennessee .' 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington* 

Wast Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American Samoa 

Guam 

Trust Territories 

Virgin Islands 

Bur. of Indian Affairs 

Total 



100 



6.011 
275 
50 
170 
350 
847 
200 
74 
350 

ibb 

100 
120 



794 

292 
15 
200 

0 . 
106 

300 
275 



1.000 
300 

, 25 
617 

1.000 
0 
378 



250 
10C 
'14*; 

400 

- 200 

45 
63 
850 
100 

40 
7 
80 
34 

16.666 



100 


100 


200 


200 


200 






56 


30 • 




— 










— 


310 


741 


612 


741 


6,766 


6.506 








275 


275 


200 


150 


3ftfi 

tw 


50 




" 150 


150 


lOO 


150 


150 


255 




sn 

ou 


350 


350 








815 


626 


1.871 






200 


200 


100 


inn 


1UU 


230 


160 


197 




197 


350 


350 








100 


100 


o 


n 

u 


u 


100 


100 


150 


iU 


1 VI 


200 


200 


17Q 


1 UJ 






50 


100 


25 




60 






150 




794 


794 


636 


1 VI 

■ou 


t>4* 




i 


205 


205 


205 


319 


437 


946 


1,017 


607 


3 


16 


27 


7 


28 


200 


200 


20. 


30 
cu 


on 


0 


0 


o 


n 
u 


ft 
u 


— . 


108 


216 


216 


91R 
clO 


300 


300 








275 


275 


75 


75 


rg 








250 




-4 . 


5 


433 


433 


433- 






1,140 


721 


1.140 












300 


300 


500 


750 


0 


0 


300 


150 


150 


50 


CO 


oc 
eg 


20 


10 


20 


617 


617 








1.000 


1.000 


1.700 


1.500 


1.700 


75 


20 


V 20 


0 


30 


376 


378 








225 


225 


154 


142 


142 


76 


76 


65 


39 


39 


250 


260 


1.006 


1.006 


1.006 


100 


0 


75 


10 . 


50 


•48 


. 148 


2.682 


1.404 


1.374 


400 


400 










200 


63 


63 


63 


45 


*5 


1.437 


892 


882 


*3 


63 


240 


240 


0 


850 


850 


50 


50 


50 


100 


100 












5 


5 


5 


40 


40 








7 


7 


23 


23 


23 


80 


80 


30 


30 


30 


34 


34 


58 


55 


55 


16.447 


16.972 


16.168 


13.540 


12.217 



211 





% 

211 

NOTES TO TABLE D-i.l 



SOURCE: Table 5, State Annual Program Plans for FY 1978. A dash 
generally indicates that the data were not available to 
the States. 

1. Idaho reported a combined count of special class 
teachers and resource room teachers. The count is shown 
in the special class teachers column; a dash is placed 
in the resource room teachers column. 

2. Maine reported a combined count of special class 
teachers, resource room teachers/ and 
itinerant/consulting teachers. The count is shown in 
the resource room teachers column. The data for special 
class teachers/ teacher aides reflect only the count for 
teacher aides. 

3. Nebraska reported a combined count of resource room 
teachers and itinerant/consulting teachers. 

4. Washington reported a combined count for parents of 
handicapped children and volunteers. 



3i- 
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TABLE D-6.1 
State Gran* Awards Under P.L 94-142, 
Fiscal Years 1977-79' 



State 


FY 1977 
Allocation 

(Hold 
Harmltu)' 


FY 1970 
Formula- 
Baitd 

Allocation 9 


FY 1979 
Allocation 
(Actual)' 


Alabama 


S3.365.542 


S3. 776,498 


S9.199.597 


Alaska 


490.567 


393.236 


^►.141,091 


Arizona 


1.921.124 


2. f 37.384 


6.318.460 


Arkansas 


1,629.462 


i. 767. 542 


4,821,148 


California 


18.609,066 


23.333.515 


49.693.306 


Colorado 


2.335.174 


2.645.535 


6.464.413 


Connecticut 


2.763.013 


3.922.276 


9.036.317 


Delaware ^ 


622.204 


778.246 


1.899.113 


Florida 


6.380.764 


7.978,528 


16.586.203 


Georgia 


4,618,356 


5.926.761 . 


13.159.542 


Hawaii 


636,262 


644.986 


1.588.630 


Idaho 


781.714 


695,965 


2.630.753 


Illinois 


10,221.515 


14,912.002 . 


33,570,710 


Indiana 


5.010.905 


5.839.6SB 


12.344,386 


Iowa 


2.634.753 


3,293,313 


6.020.418 


Kansas 


2.060.933 


2,561,060 


5,220.452 


Kentucky 


3.C98.951 


3.890.946 * 


8.853.660 


Louisiana 


3,775.472 


5.660 310 


12.609.566 


Maine 


960.266 


1 .430.099 


3.093.l>90 


Maryland 


3,835.476 


5,106,366 


13.020,301 


Massachusetts 


5.212,919 


8.442.P57 


19.103.830 


Michigan 


8.817.578 


10.074.857 


22.185.712 


Minnesota 


3,758.157 


4,935.264 


11,381,563 


Mississippi 


2.317,010 


1.976.910 ' 


4,836.602 


Missouri 


4,267.874 


6,398,215 


13.544,797 


Montana 


735,291 


576.926 


1.553,351: 


Nebraska 


1,398.141 


1,770.296 


4,192.534 


Nevada 


599.425 


590,587 


1.585.508 


New Hampshire 


760.460 


620.451 


1.410.832 


New Jersey 


6,4$7,792 


9,837,092 


22,185.086 


New Mexico 4 


1.128.789 


1.034.574 


2,515,063 


1 New York 


9 15.738.278 


15.782,022 


33.590,847 


North Carolina • 


4,992.790 


6.519.459 


14.260,965 


North Dakota 


671,532 


606.002 


1,353.231 


Ohio 


10.057.668 


11.05P.816 


25.431,188 


Oklahoma 


2. 354 .020 


2.646.662* 


7.528.703 


/) Oregon 

; Pennsylvania 


1.975.798 


2.343.160 


5.070,752 


10.378.532 


13.806.578 


26.303,162 


Rhode Island 


643,266 


1.046 913 


2,044.598 


South Carolina 


2.710 586 


4.9P/.615 


10.768.402 


South Dakota 


' 698.770 


657.504 


1.314.050 


Tennessee 


3.707.002 


5.812,671 


14,768.309 


Texas 


11.265.148 


15,522,153 


41^31.558 


Utah 


1.213.009 


2.057,060 


5.4P5.978 


Vermont 


539,113 


292.093 


344,501 


Virgin 


4.561,746 


5.296.653 


12.178.610 


Washington 


3,201,385 


4.867.187 


7,518 556 


West Virginia 


1.56:.*)70 


. 2.078.304 


4.509.105 


Wisconsin 


4.346.323 


3,666,966 


8.772.508 


Wyoming 


470. 988 


394.345 


1.162.321 


District of 








Columbia . 


666.648 


440.065 


666.648 




9 RQQ nfi4 


fi77 559 
Off .OOc 


9 PQQ fi£M 


Ameiican Samoa 


160.506 


228.455 


456.910 


Burfc;>j of 








Indian Affairs 


1.951.207 


2.493.437 


5.562.916 


Guam 


501.668 


634.9^0 


1.269.839 


Trust Territories 


578 813 


732.554 


1.297.586 


Virgin Islands 


319.266 


404 071 


606.142 


Northern Marianas 






167,523 


Total 


$200,000,000 


$249,386,974 


$563,874,752 



NOTES TO TABLE D-6.1 



The FY 1977 allocations to each State are the 
hold-harmless levels. No Stata receives less than this 
amount in subsequent years. 

The formula-based allocation for each of the 50 States, 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico under F.L. 94-142 
in FY 1978 was 0.05 multiplied by $1,430 multiplied by 
the State's average FY 1978 child count. Since the 
formula-based allocations for several States in FY 1978 
were less than thair FY 1977 allocations, the 
hold-harmless provision applied; the States received tfne 
same amounts they received in FY 1977 (shown in the 
first column). For FY 1978 only, the count of children 
with specific learning disabilities was limited to. 
2 percent of the State's 5-17 year old population, the , 
actual FY 1976 allocations for the 50 States are shown 
in Table D-6.2. The allocations for the outlying 
territories and the Bureau of India.* Affairs are 
determined separately under the other provisions of the 
Act. 

For FY 1979, the P.L. 94-142 allocations to each of the 
50 States, District of Columbia and Puerto Rico was 
based on the formula 0.10 multiplied by $1,561 
multiplied by the State's FY 1979 child count. Since 
the formula-based. allocations for District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico were less than their allocations in 
FY 1977, the allocations to these jurisdictions were 
held harmless at the FY 1977 level. 

Amount reserved pending final submission and acceptance of 
State PI. an. 

\ - ■ 1 
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TABLE D-6,2 

Contributions of Part & Funds Relative to Stats Funds 
for Education of Handicapped Children 





State 


f 








Special Educe- 


FY 1978 ' 




Fed. Contribu- 


State 


tlen Revenue 


Allocation 




tion aa a Percent 


FY 78 


(Actual) 


Combined 


of Combined 


Alabama 


$34,630,000 


$ 3,776,498 


$38,406,498 


10% 


Alaska 


12,137,000 


490,567 


12,627,567 


4 


Arizona , 


20,500,000 


2,537,384 


23,037,364 


11 


Arkansas 


8,959,000 


1,829,462 


10,788,462 


17 


California 


230,858,900 


23,333,515 


253,992,415 


' 9 


Colorado 


24,600,000 


2,845,535 


27,445,535 


10 


Connecticut 


60,280,000 


3,922,276 


64,202,276 


8 


Delaware 


19,900,000 


778,246 


20,678,246 


4 


Florida 


137,000,000 


7,978,528 


144,978,528 


6 


Georgia 


62,064,000 


5,926,761 


67,990,761 


9 


Hawaii 


9,227,000 


* 836,282 


10,063,262 


8 


Idaho 


11,623,000 


895,985 


12,518,985 


7 


Illinois 


135,950,000 


14,912,002 


150,662,002 


9 


Indiana 


22,010,000 


5,839,638 


27,849,638 


. 21 


Iowa 


38,050,100 


3,293,313 


41,943,413 


8 


Kansas 


12,108,000 


2,561,060 


14,669,060 


18 


Kentucky 


32,436,000 


3,890,946 


36,326,946 


" 11 


Loulsfana 


44,474,500 


5,860,310 


50,334,810 


12 


Maine 


5, £00,000 


1,430,099 


6,930,099 " 


21 


Maryland 


53,653,000 


5,108,386 


58,761,386 


9 


Massachusetts 


132,900,000 


8,442,257 


141,342,257 


8 


Michigan 


123,800,000 


10,074,857 


133,874,857 


8 


Minnesota 


38, ( «00,000 


4,935,284 


43,435,284 


11 


Mississippi 


11.108,700 


2,317,010 


13,425,710 


17 


Missouri 


32,304,000 


6,398,215 


38,702,215 


17 


Montana 


19,200,500 . 


735,291 


19,935,701 


4 


Nebraaka 


12,336,800 


1,770,298 


14,107,096 


13 


Nevada 


8.096,000 


599,425 


8,695,425 


7 


New Hampshire 


1,570,000 


760,460 


2,330,460 


33 


New Jersey 


67,710,000 ' 


9,837,092 


77,547,092 


13 


New Mexico 


15,442,000 


1,128,789 


'16,570,769 


7 


New York 


227,241,700 


15,782,022 


'-243,023,722 


— - 7 


North Carolina 


47,000,000 


6,519,459 


53,519,459 


12 


North Dakota 


3,500,000 


671,53? 


4,171,532 


16 


Ohio 


121,438,600 


11,052,813 


132,491,416 • 


^ 8 


Oklahoma 


9,365.000 


2,848,682 


12,213,682 


23 


Oregon 


6,266,000 


2,343,180 


8,609,180 


27 


Pennsylvania 


180,000,000 


13,806,578 


193,806,578 


7 


Rhode Island 


17,500,000 


1,046,913 t< 


18,546,913 


6 


South Carolina 


31,845,600 


4,967,615 \) 


36,813,215 


14 


soutn UAKota 


Qcn AAA 

850,000 


090,770 


1,548,770 


45 


Tennessee 


38,498,000 


5,812,871 


44,310,671 


13 


Texss 


209,885,000 


15,522,153 


225,407,153 


7 


Utah 


19,215,000 


2,057,080 


21,272,060 


10 


Vermont 


3,549,000 


539,113 


4,088,113 


13 


Virginia 


25,990,400 


5,296.653 


31,287,053 


17 


Washington 


38,400,000 . 


4,867,187 


43,267,187 


13 


West Virginia 


4,168,100 / 


2.078,304 


6,246,404 


33 


Wisconsin- 


48,833,700 1 


4,348,328 


53,182.028 


8 


Wyoming 


5,060,400 


470,988 ' 


5,551,388 


9 


Total 


$2,477,955,000 


$245,775,773 


$2,723,730,773 


9% 



9 1 M 



NOTES TO TABLE D-6.2 



W. Wilkin and D. Porter, Sta tg Kid for Special 
Education: Who Benefita? National Foundation for the 
Improvement of Education: Washington, D.C., October 
1976. 
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